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amples. Thus is cn dt bib maler an N 
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= - incorrect, are now exrant ; und as ner; 
1 rt 
1 not how, into print, wich more imgerfec- 
din, it may be, than could reaſonably be 
F © - _. imputed to the author. He begs leave to 
i add, as another reaſon, for making theſe _ 
papers public, that he has been adviſed to 
it by many perſons, whoſe judgement and 
1 E 8 
1 - times to: his moſt eee "Ip 
3 1 will no doubt be obſerved, that fome 
of the following topics, though brevity 
bas been. aimed at in all, are treated more 
cCompendicuſſy chan others. This could, 
de china, be accounted for; but not with- 
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our much egatifin, and a detail; of part» 


_culats neither neceſſary nor intereſting. 

No body, he preſumes, will be offend- 
ed, if in theſe papers there be found, - as 
there certainly will, numberles thoughts 
and arguments which may be found elle- 
Where. It will be conſidered, that, as a 

profeſſor s province is generally aſſigned 
him by public authority, his bulineſs is 


rather to collect and arrange his materials, = 


* to invent or . . In his il. 
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IN- 


INTRODUCCTION 


ded into Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Ma- 


thematics, and Poetry or Fable *, Hiſtory 


records the actions of men, and the other 
appearances of the viſible univerſe. Poetry 
or Fable is an imitation of hiſtory, accor- 
ding to probability, and exhabjts things, 


not as they are, but as we might ſuppoſe 
them to be. Philoſophy inveſtigates che 


laws of nature, with a'view to the regula- 
tion of human conduct, and the enlarge- 


ment of human power. The Mathemgti- 
cal Sciences aſcertain relations and propor- 


tions in quantity and number.—Hiſtory 


Unan knowledge has been divi- 


* a l | 


and Philoſophy are founded in the know- 


ledge of real things. Mathematical truths - 
reſult from the nature of the quantities or 


numbers compared together. Pyetical re- 


preſentations are approved of, if they re- 


Bacon conſiders Poetry as a part of Human Know- 
ledge, and Mathematics as an appendage to Natural Phi- 


toſophy. n 
9 ſemble 


F-.- ai 
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 ſemble real things, and are themſelves a- 
greeable. _ | 
EW 6 | 
ways kept diſtin or ſeparate. Philoſophi- 
£ cal inveſtigation may find a place in hiſto- 
ry, and hiſtorical narrative is often neceſ- 
ſary in philoſophy. Many things in Na- 
tural philoſophy are aſcertained and illu- 
ſtrated by mathematical reaſoning. Poe- 
tical deſcription may contribute to the em- 
belliſhment of hiſtory; as may be ſeen in 
many paſſages of Livy, Tacitus, and other 
great hiſtorians. And true narrative and 
| ſound reaſoning may in poetry be boch or- 
' namental and uſeful, as we ſee in Any 
parts of Paradiſe Lol... ' 
| 3. Hiſtory is referred to Memory, be- 
cacuauſe it records what is paſt, whereof with- 
| | out memory men would have no know- 
ledge. Poetry is the work of Fancy or I- 
| OG magination, that is, of the inventive powers 
of man; which however muſt be regula- 
| ted by the knowledge of nature. Philoſo- 
phy and Mathematics are improved and 
proſecuted by a right + uſe of reaſon : but 
there is this difference between them, that 
Fes | | — 


wn 3 9... ts. Fn 
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to the diſcovery of niiathematical truck bes- 
ſon is alone ſufficient ; whereas, to form a 
philoſopher, reaſon and knowledge of na- 
ture are both neceſſary. Mathemancs;there- 
fore, though an inſtrument of philoſophy, 
F y Ge ONO! 
priety be called a part of it. 

4. Of Philoſophy different Ade 
and deſcriptions have been given, -accor«. 
ding to the different views which have 
been taken of it. As improved by Bacon, 


Boyle, Newton, and other great men, it 
may now be defined; The knowledge of - 


nature applied to practical and uſeful pur- 
poſes, It is uſeful in theſe four reſpects : 


firſt, becauſe it exerciſes, and conſcquent- 


ly unproves, the rational powers of man 
ſecondly, becauſe it gives pleaſure by gra- 


tifying curioſity: thirdly, becauſe it regu- 
lates the opinions of men, and directi their 


actions: and fourthly, becauſe it enables 


us to diſcover in part the exiſtence and at- 


of all things, who has eſtabliſhed thoſe ge- 
neral nn which are called = laws 


SI, 


: 
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| of nature, and according to which all the 
phenomena of the univerſe are produced. 

5. Without ſome acquaintance with na- 
ture, we could not act at all, either in pur- 

ſuing good, or in avoiding evil; we ſhould 
not know that fire would burn or food 
nouriſh us. In brutes, whoſe experience, 
compared with ours, is very limited, the 
want of this knowledge is ſupplied, as far 
as may be neceſſary for them or beneficial 
to us, by natural inſtinct.— We diſcover 
cauſes by comparing things together, and 
obſerving the relations, reſemblances, and 
connections that take place among them, 
and the effects produced by their being 
applied to one another. And, by com- 
paring ſeveral cauſes together, we may 
ſometimes trace them up to one common 
cauſe, or general principle; as Newton re- 
ſolved the laws of motion into the uit in- 
ertiæ of matter. 

6. As all philoſophy is founded in the 
knowledge of nature, that is, of the things 
that really exiſt ; and as all the things that 
really exiſt, as far as we are concerned in 
them and capable of CY them, are 


either 
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fiſts of two parts, the Philoſophy of body, 
and the Philoſophy of ſpirit or mind. The 
latter, which is our preſent buſineſs, has 
ſophy, becauſe it treats of things abſtract- 
ed or diſtinguiſhed from matter; and ſome- 
times it is called Moral philoſophy, on ac- 
count of its influence on life and manners. 
It conſiſts, like every other branch of ſci- 
ence, of a Speculative and a Practical part: 
the former being employed in aſcertain- 
ing the appearances, and tracing out the 
laws, of nature; the latter, in applying 
this knowledge to practical and uſeful 
purpoſes. But to keep theſe two parts al- 
ways, and entirely, diſtin, would, if at 
all praQticable, occaſion no little inconve- 
nience. 

7 The Speculative part of the philoſo- 
phy of mind has been called Pneumato- 
logy. Ir inquires into the nature of thoſe 
ſpirits or minds, whereof we may have 
certain knowledge, and wherewith it con- 
cerns us to be acquainted ; and thoſe are 
the Deity and the Human Mind. Of o- 


| 
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ther ſpirits, as good and evil angels, and 
the vital principle of brutes, (if this may 
be called fpirit), though we know that 
ſuch things exiſt, we have not from the 
light of nature any certain knowledge, nor 
is it neceſſary that we ſhould. Pneuma- 
tology, therefore, conſiſts of two parts, 
firſt, Natural Theology, which evinces the 
being and attributes of the Deity, as far 

as theſe are diſcoverable by a right uſe of 

reaſon; and, ſecondly, the Philoſophy of 
the human mind, which ſome writers have 
termed Pſyc We begin with the 
latter, becauſe it is more immediately the 
object of our experience. An Appendix 
will be ſubjoined, concerning the itnmor- 
. eee HOT hu- 
man ſoul. 

8. Nö 
in reſpect, firſt of action, and ſecondly, 
of knowledge. The Practical part, there- 
fore, of this Abſtract Philoſophy conſiſts 

of two parts, Moral Philoſophy (ſtrictly 
ſo called), which treats of the unprove- 
ment of our active or moral powers; and 

. Logic, 
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Logic, which. treats of the improvement 
of our intellectual faculties. Thus we ſee 
that the moral ſciences may be reduced to 
four, PsYCHOLOGY, NATURAL THEOLO- 
GY, MorRaL PHILOSOPHY “, and Looc. 
Theſe, with their ſeveral diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, I ſhall conſider in that or- 
der which may be found the moſt con- 


venient. wa 


* See the concluſion of the preceding Advertiſement. 
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M ORAL SCIENCE. 


PART FIRST. 
— —— — — — — — — 
"© PSYCHOLOGY. 
gs 


9. HIS ſcience explains the nature of 


the ſeveral powers or faculties of 
che human mind. By the facul- 
ties of the mind, I thoſe capaci- 


ties which it has of exerting irſelf in percei- 
tk thinking, remembering, imagining, 
&c.; and bythe mindirſelf, or ſoul, oririt®, 


| * Theſe word are not ily dere, but xs 
| „ 72 
8 5 A f 
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of man, I mean that part of the human 
conſtitution which 1s capable of perceiving, 
thinking, and beginning motion, and with- 
out which our body would be a. ſenſeleſs, 
motionleſs, and lifeleſs thing. Theſe fa- 
culties were long ago divided into thoſe of 
PERCEPTION and thoſe of VoLITION; and 
the diviſion, though not accurate, may be 
adopted here. By the perceptive powers 
we 'are ſuppoſed to acquire knowledge ; 
aid by the powers of volition, or will, we 
are ſaid to exert ourſelves in action. 


CHAPTER I. 


BB 


F ere 22 977 Lf $0.75 | 
Tux PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES, 


* - * * „ 
*, 4 A+ #$ ++ 
** a 


1 de deen ws 
nine. 1. External Senſation, by 
which » we acquire the knowledge of bodies 


. and their qualities 3 
which 


410. 
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minds, and which is alſo called Reflection. 
3. Memory. 4. Imagination. 5g. Dream- 
ing. 6. The faculty of ſpeech, hereby 
we diſcover what is paſſing in che minds 
of one another. 7. Abſtraction, a thing 
to be explained by and by. 8. Reaſon, 
judgement, or underſtanding, by which 
we perceive the difference between truth 
and falſchood. 9. Conſcience, or the Mo- 
ral Faculty, whereby we diſtinguiſh be- 
tween virtue and'vice, between what ought 
to be done and what ought not to be 
done. $a 4 +1 l n 

11. Whether as diftribution of our 


perceptive powers be accurate, or ſufficient- 
ly comprehenſive, will perhaps appear af. 
terwards ; at preſent we need not ſtop to 

order in & I haye juſt now named 
them, but in that order that ſhall ſeem the 
moſt convenient. And I begin with the 
faculty of ſpeech ; that ſubject being con- 
nected with ſome others that my hearers 
are already acquainted with, and therefbre 
Hoh to be attended with little difficulty, 

A 2 even 
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even to thoſe who are not much accuſtom- 
ed to abſtract inquiry; to which it will, 
for that reaſon, ſerve as a proper and eaſy 
introduction. But, before I proceed to it, 
a few remarks muſt be premiſed for the 
' purpoſe of explaining ſome words which 
FR 
inquiries. 


SECTION I, _ 
Some words explained. 


12. THAT we exiſt, and are continually 
employed about a variety of things, 

is certain and ſelf-evident. Sometimes we 
perceive things themſelves ; and this hap- 
pens when they are fo far preſent with us 
as to affect our organs or of ſenſa- 
tion: thus we juſt now perceive light, and 
the other things around us. Sometimes 
we think of things when they are not in 
this ſenſe preſent with us. Thus at mid- 
night, or when our eyes are ſhut, we can 


— 


vv» 
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think of light, and the other things we 


have ſeen or heard during the day. When 
we thus think of that which we do not per- 
ceive, that is, which does not affect our 
powers of ſenſation or perception, we. are 
ſaid, in the language of modern philoſo- 


phy, to have an idea or a notion of it. Ha- 
| bere notionem rei alicujus, is a Latin phraſe 


of hke import. 

I 3. Tho-wite ths hes he ind 0 
many purpoſes ; and, from the inaccurate 
manner in which ſome writers have uſed 
it, has proved the occaſion of many errors. 
It has been uſed to denote opinion, as when 
we ſpeak of the ideas of Ariſtotle, meaning 
his opinions or doctrines: but this ſenſe of 
the word is rather French than Engliſh. 
Sometimes it means one's particular- way 
of conceiving or comprehending a thing; 
as when we ſay, The Epicurean philoſo- 
phy, according to Cicero's idea of it, was 


very unfriendly to virtue. It was long u- 


ſed to ſignify an imaginary thing, by the 
intervention of which we were ſuppoſed to 
perceive external things, or bodies. For 
_ ancient and modern philoſophers 

* fancied, 
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fancied, that the foul could perceive no- 
thing but what was contiguous to it, or 
in the ſame place with it; and, as the bo- 
dies we perceive without us are not in the 
ſame place with the ſoul, (for, if they 
were, they would all be within the human 
body), it was ſaid that we did not perceive 
thoſe bodies themſelves, but only ideas or 
unſibſtantial images of them, which pro- 
ceeded from them, and, penetrating the 
human body, might be in the ſame place 
with the ſoul, or contiguous to it. All 
this is not only fiction, but unintelligible, 
We perceive bodies themſelves; and can ' as 
eaſily underſtand how the foul ſhould per- 
ceive what is diſtant, as how it ſhould 
perceive what is contiguous or near, 

14. In the Platonick, and perhaps too 
in the Pythagorean philoſophy, ideas are 
thoſe external, ſelf- exiſtent, and uncreated 
models, prototypes, or patterns, according 
to which the Deity made all things of an 
eternal and uncreated matter; and which, 
while he employs himſelf in creation, he 
continually loo upon: whence it is ſuppo- 

. __ the word i (from ce to fee,” or 
. behold) , 
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behold) is derived, Cicero gives two La- 
tin terms correſponding. to idea, in this 
forma. The firſt (derived from the old La- 
tin verb Specio, I behold) is more according 
to analogy ; but is inconvenient, becauſe 
thoſe oblique caſes in the plural foetiernm 
and peciebus cannot be admitted into good 
Latin; and therefore our author | prefers 
che other word forma, to whole plural ca- 
ſes there can be no objection. Of theſe 
ſelf-exiſtent ideas Plato was, as Cicero ſays, 
marvellouſſy fond; - ſuppoling chat chere 
was ſomething divine in their nature. The 
word idea, in this ſenſe of it, 2 
often have occaſion to repeat. 

185. The fame word has aun 3 
meaning among philoſophers; having been 
uſed: to denote: à thought of the mind, 
which may be expreſſed: by a generalterm, 
or common appellative, that is, by a noun 
which is not a proper name. The words 
ning 1 mm, os; are fignificant 


g | Eee 
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every horſe, every mountain. That this 
may be the better underſtood, and in or- 
der to prepare my hearers for ſome things 
that will immediately follow, it is proper 
to introduce here a few remarks on that 
faculty of. our nature, which ſome have 


called abſtraction, or the power of forming 
general ideas by arranging things in claſ- 


ſes; a faculty, which the brates probably 
have not, and without which both lan- 
guage and ſcience would be impoſſible. 
16, All the things in nature are imdivi- 
dual things : that is, every thing is itſelf 
and one, and not another or more than 
one. But when a number of individual 
things are obſerved to reſemble each other 
in one or more particulars of importance, 


we refer them to a claſs, tribe, or ſpecies, 


to which we give a name; and this name 
belongs equally to every thing compre- 
hended in the ſpecies. Thus, all animals 
of a certain form reſemble each other in ha- 
ving four feet; and therefore we conſider 
them as in this reſpect of the ſame ſpecies, 
to which we give the name quadruped ; 

and * name — equally to every in- 


dividual 


* 
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dividual of the ſpecies ; from the elephant, 
one of the greateſt, to the mouſe, one of 
the leaſt. 

17. Again, Obſerving ſeveral ſpecies to 
reſemble each other in one or more parti- 
culars of importance, we refer them to a 
higher claſs, called a genus, to which we 
give a name; which name belongs equally 
to every ſpecies comprehended in the ge- 
nus, and to every individual comprehend- 
ed in the ſeveral ſpecies. - Thus all the 
tribes of living things reſe11ble each other 
in this reſpect, that they have life; whence 
we refer them to a genus called animal; and 
this name belongs equally to every ſpecies 
of animals, to men, beaſts, fiſhes, fowls, 
and inſets, and to each individual man, 
beaſt, fiſh, fowl, and inſect. 

18. Further, All things animated and in- 
animate reſemble each other in this reſpect, 
that they are created; whence we refer 
them to a genus ſtill higher, which may 
be called creature: a name which belongs 
equally to every genus and ſpecies of crea- 
ted things, and to each individual thing 
that is created, Further ſtill, All -beings 

" | B whatever 
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whatever exiſt, or are, and in this reſpect 
= may be ſaid to reſemble each other: in 
which view we refer them to a genus ſtill 
higher, called Being, which is the higheſt 
poſſible genus. 
19. The Engliſh word lia is ſaid to have 
been originally of the ſame import witir 
genus, and fort the ſame with ſpecies. But 
the words ind and fort have long been 
confounded by our beſt writers; and hence, 
when we would ſpeak accurately on 'this 
ſubject, we are obliged to take the words 
genus and ſpecies from another language. 
All thoſe thoughts or conceptions of the 
mind, which we expreſs by names ſignifi- 
cant of genera and ſpecies, may be called 
General Ideas, and have been by ſome phi- 
loſophers called /Zeas ſimply. And thoſe 
thoughts or conceptions, which we expreſs 
by proper names, or by general names ſo | 
qualified by pronouns as to denote indivi- 
dual things or perſons, may be called Sin- 
gular or Particular Ideas, and were by 
| ſome Engliſh writers of the laſt century 
termed Notions. In this ſenſe of the words, 
one has a notion of Socrates, Elina, this 
torwn, 


a fainter, conception. 
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town, that houſe; and an idea of man, moun- 
tain, houſe, town. It were to be wiſhed, 


ſtill thus diſtinguiſhed; but they have long 
been applied to other purpoſes. And now 
idea ſeerns to expreſs a clearer, and notion 


20. Of thiminaix in which the ming 
forms general ideas, ſo much has been faid 
by mataphyſical writers, that without great 
expence of time, not even an abridgement 
of it could be given: and I apprehend it 
would not be eaſy to make ſuch an a- 


| bridgement uſeful, or even intelligible. 


It appears to me, that, as all things are in- 
dividuals, all thoughts muſt be ſo too. A 
thought therefore is ſtill but one thought; 
and cannot, as ſuch, have that univerſali- 
ty in its appearance, which a general term 
has in its ſignification. In ſhort, as I un- 
derſtand the words, to have general ideas, 
or general - conceptions, is nothing more, 
than to know the meaning and uſe of ge- 
neral terms, or common appellatives. Pro- 
per names occur in language much more 
ſeldom than general terms. And there- 
B 2 - fore, 
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fore, if we had not this faculty of arran- 
ging things according to their genera and 
ſpecies, general terms would not be under- 
ſtood, and conſequently language (as al- 
ready obſerved) would be impoſſible. | 
21. There is another ſort of abſtraction, 
which affects both our thinking and our 
ſpeaking; and takes place, when we con- 
ſider any quality of a thing ſeparately from 
the thing itſelf, and ſpeak and think of it 
as if it were itſelf a thing, and capable of 
being characteriſed by qualities. Thus 
from beautiful animal, moving animal, cruel 
animal, ſeparate the qualities, and make 
nouns of them, and they become beauty, 
motion, cruelty ; which are called in gram- 
mar abſtraf nouns ; and which, as if they 
ſtood for real things, may be characteriſed 
by qualities, great beauty, ſwift motion, bar- 
barous cruelty. Theſe qualities, too, may 
be abſtracted and changed into nouns, 
greatneſs, ſwiftneſs, barbarity, &c. Of theſe 
abſtract nouns there are multitudes in eve- 
y language. 


| 
& 
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SECT, Il 


of the Faculty of Speech. 


22. _— philoſophy of 8 

portant and curious part of ſcience. 
N I ſhall, firſt, explain the 
origin and general nature of ſpeech ; and, 
ſecondly, conſider the Eſſentials of Lan- 
guage, by ſhowing how many ſorts of 
words are neceſſary for expreſſing all the 
varieties of human thought, and what is 
the nature and uſe of each particular ſort, 


Oz1GIN AND GENERAL NATURE OF SPEECH. 


23. MAN is the only animal that can 
ſpeak. For ſpeech implies the arrangement 
and ſeparation of our thoughts; and this is 
the work of reaſon and reflection. Arti- 
culate ſounds reſembling ſpeech 'may be 
uttered by parrots, by ravens, and even by 

F machines; 
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machines; but this is not ſpeech, becauſe 
it implies neither reflection, nor reaſon, 
nor any ſeparation of fucceſſive thoughts; 
becauſe, in a word, the machine or parrot 
does not, and cannot, underſtand the 


meaning of what it is thus made to utter 


24. The natural voices of brute animals are 
not, however, without meaning. But they 
differ from ſpeech in theſe three reſpects. 
Firſt, Man ſpeaks by art and imitation ; 
whereas brutes utter their voices without 
being taught, that is, by the inſtinct of 
their nature. Secondly, The voices of 
brutes are not ſeparable into ſimple ele- 
mentary ſounds, as the ſpeech of man is; 
nor do they admit of that amazing variety 
whereof our articulate voices are ſuſcepti- 
ble. And, thirdly, They ſeem to expreſs, 
not ſeparate thoughts or ideas, but ſuch 

feelings, pleaſant or painful, as it may be 
neceſſary, for the good of thoſe animals, 
or for the benefit of man, thar they-ſhould 
have the power of uttering. 
25. We learn to ſpeak, by imitating the 
ſpeech of others; ſo that he who is born 
quite deaf, and continues ſo, muſt of ne- 
= OY ISL DET ceſſity 


* 
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ceſſity be dumb. Inſtances there have 
been of perſons, who had heard in the be- 
ginning of life and afterwards became 
deaf, uſing a ſtrange ſort of language, 
made up partly of words they had learned, 


and partly of other words they had in- 


vented. Such perſons could gueſs at the 
meaning of what was ſpoken to them in 
their own dialect, by looking the ſpeaker 
in the face, and obſerving the lips, and 
thoſe other parts of the face, which are put 
in motion by ſpeaking. 

ab Wo pen in gilt dn n cot 
thoughts known to others. Now thoughts _ 
themſelves are not viſible, nor can they be 
perceived by any outward ſenſe, - If there» 
fore I make my thoughts perceptible to 
another man, it muſt be by means of ſigns, 
which he and I underſtand in the fame 
ſenſe. The ſigns, that expreſs human 
thought ſo as to make it known to others, 
are of two ſorts, Natural and Artificial. 
27. The Natural Signs of thought are 
thoſe outward appearances in the eyes, 
complexion, features, geſture, and. voice, 
which accompany certain emotions of the 
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mind, and which, being common to all 
men, are univerſally underſtood. For 
example, uplifted hands and eyes, with 
bended knees, are in every part of the 
world known to ſignify earneſt entreaty ; 
fiery eyes, wrinkled brows, quick motions, 
and loud voice, betoken anger; paleneſs 
and trembling are ſigns of fear, tears of 
ſorrow, laughter of merriment, &c. Com- 
pared. with the multitude of our thoughts, 
theſe natural ſigns are but few, and there- 
fore inſufficient for the purpoſes of ſpeech. | 
Hence Artificial Signs have been univer- 
ſally adopted, which derive their meaning 
from human contrivance, and are not un- 

derſtood except by thoſe who have been 
taught the uſe of them. 

28. Theſe artificial ſigns may be divided 
into Viſible and Audible. The former are 
uſed by dumb men; by ſhips that fail in 
company; and ſometimes by people at 
land, who, by means of fire and other ſig- 
nals, communicate intelligence from one 
place to another: but for the ordinary pur- 
poſes of life ſuch contrivances would be 
ineonvenient and inſufficient, And there- 
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fore audible ſigns, performed by the hu- 
man voice, are in all nations uſed in order 
to communicate thought. For the human 
voice has an endleſs variety of expreſſion, 
and is in all its varieties eaſily managed, 
and diſtinctly perceptible by the human 
car, in darkneſs, as well as in hght. 
29. Human voice 1s air ſent out from 
the lungs, and by the windpipe conveyed 
through the aperture of the larynx, where 
the breath operates upon the membranous 
lips of that aperture, ſo as to produce di- 
ſtint and audible ſound; in a way re- 
ſembling that in which the lips of the reed 
of a hautboy produce muſical found when 
one blows into them. We may indeed 
breathe ſtrongly, without uttering what 1s 
called voice: and, in order to transform 
our breath into vocal ſound, it ſeems ne- 
ceſlary, that, by an act of our will, which 
long practice has rendered ' habitual, we 
ſhould convey a ſort of tenſeneſs to the 
parts through which the breath paſſes. 
New-born infants do this inſtinctively; 
which changes their breathing, when 
"ye than uſual, into crying. And 
| C perſons 
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perſons in great pain do the fame ; which 
transforms their breathing into groans. 
30, The of the larynx 1s called 
the glattis, and, when we ſwallow food or 
drink, Is covered with a lid called the epi- 
glottis. As our voice riſes in its tone, the 
glottis becomes narrower, and wider aa 
the voice becomes more grave or deep. 
Now.any ordinary human vaice may ſound 
a great variety of tones; and each variety 
of tone is occaſioned by a variation in the 
diameter of the glottis. And therefore, 
the muſcles and fibres, that muniſter to 
the motion of theſe parts, muſt be exceed · 
ingly minute and delicate. 
31. One may uſe one's malls 
articulation; as when one ſings a tune 
without applying ſyllables to it: in which 
caſe the vocal organs perform no other 
part than that of a wind inſtrument of 
muſic. But ſpeech is made up-of articu- 
late vaices : and articulation is performed 
by thoſe parts of the throat and 
which the voice paſſes through in its way 
from the larynx to the open air; namely, 
by the tongue, palate, throat, lips, and 
| — 


- 
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noſtrils. Speech is articulated voice: 
32. Of vocal articulate ſaunds the fim- 
pleſt are thoſe which proceed through an 
open mouth, and which are called Vowel 
Sounds. In tranſmitting theſe, the open« 
ing of the mouth may be pretty large, or 
ſomewhat ſmaller, or very ſmall ; and thus 
three different vowel ſounds may be form- 
r 
rieties, according as th voice, in its paſ- 
anden is 
acted upem by the lips, the tongue, or the 
throat. In this way, nine ſimple vowel 
ſounds may be produced. There are ten 
in the Engliſh tongue, though we have 
not a yowel letter for each. Indeed our 
alphabet of vowels is very imperfect. In 
other languages there may be vowel ſounds 
different from any we have: chat of the 

French 4-48 one. | 
33. When the voice in its paſſage thro? 
the mouth is totally intercepted by the arti- 
culating organs coming together, or frong- 
ly compreſſed by their near approach to one 
another, there is formed another fort of 
. articulation, 
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46 
articulation, which in writing is marked 
by a character called a conſonant. Now 
ſilence is the effect of a total interception of 
the voice, and indiſtinctneſs of ſound is 
produced by a ſtrong compreſſion of it. 
And therefore a conſonant can have no di- 
ſtinct ſound, unleſs it be preceded or fol- 
lowed by a vowel, or opening of the mouth. 
34. The variety of conſonants, formed 
by a total interception of the voice, may. 
be thus accounted for. The voice, in its 
paſſage through the inſide of the mouth, 
may be totally intercepted by the lips, or by 
the tongue and palate, or by the tongue 
and throat; and each of theſe interceptions 
may happen, when the voice is directed to 
go out by the mouth only, or by the-noſe 
only, or partly by the mouth and partly by 
the noſe. In this way we form nine pri- 
mitive conſonants ; which are divided into 
Mutes, P, T, K; Semimutes, B, D, and 
Gas ſounded in egg; and Semivowels, 
M, N, and that ſound of NG which is 
heard in king, and which, though we 
mark it by two letters, is as ſunple a ſound 
as any other. The Mutes are ſo called, 
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becauſe their ſound inſtantly and totally 
ceaſes on bringing the organs together; 
the Semimures, becauſe a little faint found 
is heard in the noſtrils, or roof of the 
mouth, after the organs intercept the 
voice ; and the Semivowels, becauſe their 
ſound, eſcaping through the noſtrils, may 
be continued for a conſiderable time after 
the voice is intercepted. ' rag 
35. When the voice, directed to go out 
by the mouth only, or by the mouth and 
noſe jointly, is not totally intercepted, but 
firongly compreſſed, in its paſſage, there 1s 
formed another claſs of conſonants, which 
are the aſpirations of the mutes and ſemi- 
mures. | Thus P is changed into F; B in- 
to V; I into that ſound of TH which is 
heard in thing; D into that ſound: of TH 
which is heard 1n-this, that, thine. The 
Semivowels do not admit of aſpiration; or 
at leaſt are not aſpirated in our language. 
And we have ſome irregular conſonants, 
that cannot be accounted for according to 
this mode of arrangement, as L and R, 8, 
and SH; and in other tongues there may 
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be conſonant as well as vowel ſounds, 
with which we are not acquainted. - 
36. In Engliſh the fimple elementary 
ſounds are thirty-two or thirty-three ; 
namely, ten vowels, and twenty-two or 
twenty-three conſonants. Our alphaber, 
therefore, if it were perfect, would conſiſt 
of thirty-two or thirty- three letters. But, 
like other alphabets, it is imperfect, having 
ſeveral unneceſſary letters, and wanting 
forme which it ought to have. Our ſpel- 
ling is equally imperfect; for many of our 
words have letters which are not ſounded 
at all; and the ſame letter has not in eve- 
ry word the ſame ſound. Hence ſome 
ingenious men have thought of reforming 
our alphabet, by introducing new letters ; 
and our ſpelling, by ſtriking off ſuch as 
are unneceſſary, and writing as we ſpeak. © 
But both ſchemes are unwiſe, becauſe 
they would involve our laws and hteratfire 
in confuſion ; and impracticable, becauſe 
pronunciation is liable to change, and no 
tw¾o provinces in the Britiſh empire have 
nnn 
| 37. By 
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37. By attending to thoſe motions of 
the articulating organs, whereby the ele- 
mentary ſounds of ſpeech are formed, an 
art has been invented, of teaching thoſe to 
ſpeak who do not hear. But it is moſt 
laborious, and by no means uſeful; for 
the articulation of ſuch perſons is ſo un- 
couth, as to give horror rather than plea» 
ſure to the hearer. The time, therefore; 
that is employed in this ſtudy, might be 
laid out to better purpoſe, in teaching 
thoſe unfortunate perſons the uſe of writ- 
ten language, the art of drawing, and a 
convenient ſyſtem of viſible ſigns for the 
communication of thought. Every neceſ- 
fary letter of the alphabet might be figni- 
fied by pointing to a certain joint of the 
fingers, or to ſome other part of the hand; 
and the more common words, by other 
viſible ſigns of the ſame nature: and fuch 
a contrivance, when a dumb man be- 
comes expert in it, and has learned to read 
and ſpell, would be of very great uſe to 
him. | 
38. By combining conſonagts with 
8 thongs, 
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thongs, an endleſs variety of ſyllables, 


and conſequently of words, may be form- 


ed. In Engliſh, excluſive of proper names 
and of words derived from them, the 
number of words does not amount to fifty 


thouſand; but moſt of them have ſeveral 


and ſome of them many ſignifications. 
Two vowels coaleſcing in one ſyllable, ſo 
as to form a double vowel ſound, make 


what is called a diphthong, as on in round, 


ui in juice; and ſometimes a diphthongal 
ſound is expreſſed by a ſingle vowel letter, 
as u in muſe, i in mind, and ſometimes by 
three vowel letters, as cau in beauty, ien in 
lieu. 


39. As much ſpeech as We prongance 
with one effort of the articulating organs, 
is called a Syllable. It may be, a ſingle 
vowel, as, a, 0; or a diphthong, as oi; 
or either of theſe modified by one, or 
more conſonants, placed before it, or af- 
ter it, or on both ſides of it; as 4, of, toy, 
yl, top, cup, boil, brails, ſwift, firength, &c. 
The leaſt part of language that has a mean- 
ing is a word; and words derive their 


ö 8 from common uſe: and it is 
both 
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both our intereſt and our duty, do uſe them 
in the common acceptation. 75 

40. Some words are long, and others 
ſhort. Thoſe that are in continual uſe, as arti- 
cles, pronouns, auxiliary words, prepoſitions, 
and conjunctions, ought to be ſhort, and 
generally are ſo. Primitive words are in 
moſt languages ſhort ; which proves, that 
thoſe authors are miſtaken who affirm, on 
the authority of ſome travellers, that bar- 
barous languages abound in long words, 
Such travellers probably miſtook a deſcrip- 
tion or circumlocution for a ſingle word ; 
and as the voice in ſpeaking does not make 
a pauſe at the end of each word, it is not 
unnatural for thoſe, who hear what they 
do not underſtand, to miſtake rwo or more 
ſucceſſive words · for one. Short words do. 
not make ſtyle inharmonious, or inſipid, 
unleſs-they be in theraſelves harſh, or of 
little meaning. 
41. Words alone do not 1 
ſpeech: Emphaſis and Accent belong to all 
languages. The former is of two ſorts; 
the emphaſis of words, and the emphaſis 
DS tion 
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tion of the voice laid upon ſome words, 
in order to diſtinguiſh the more ſignificant 
parts of a ſentence. The laſt is an energy 
of the voice laid upon ſome ſyllables of a 
word more than upon others, becauſe cu- 
ſtom has ſo determined. 

42. The firſt, which may be called the 
rhetorical emphaſis, is neceſſary ro make 
| ſpoken language perfectly intelligible. For 
if the ſpeaker or reader miſapply the em- 
phaſis, by. laying the force of his voice 
upon the leſs ſignificant, or not laying it 
on the more ſignificant, words, the hearer 
muſt in many caſes miſtake the meaning. 
And no perſon in reading can apply the 
emphaſis properly, unlefs he read ſlowly, 
be continually: attentive, and underſtand 
the full import of every word he utters. 
Children therefore, while learning to read, 
- ought to read nothing but what they per- 
fectly underſtand. The emphaſis of ſpeech 
is by moſt grammarians called accent; but 
accent is quite a different thing. 
43. Accent is the one with which one 

ſpeaks. For, in ſpeaking, the voice of e- 
very man 18 ſometimes more grave in the g 
ſound, MW 
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ſound, and at other times more acute or 
ſhrill, Accent is related to muſic or ſong; 
as.appears in the formation of the Latin 
word, from ad and cantus, and in that of 
the correſpondent Greek term =/o\z, from 
7; and «in, Many people are inſenſible 
of the tone with which themſelves and 
their neighbours ſpeak ; but all perceive 
the tone of a ſtranger who. comes, from a 


conſiderable diſtance : and if his tone ſeem | 
in any degree uncouth or unpleaſant to 


them, theirs it is likely is equally ſo to 
him. This at leaſt is true of provincial 
accents. That accent, and that pronun- 
ciation, is generally in every country a- 
counted the beſt, which is uſed in the 
metropolis by the moſt polite and learned 


perſons. 


marks called accents, in order to make the 
tones of their language of more eaſy. ac- 
quiſition to foreigners: and thoſe ſtill re- 
main in their books; but we can make no 


uſe of them, becauſe we know not in what | 


way they regulated. the yoice, Every lan- 


guage, and almoſt every provincial dialect, 


D 2 18 
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is diſtinguiſhed by ' peculiarities of tone; 
and nothing is more difficult than to ac- 
quire thoſe tones of language that one has 
not learned in early life: ſo that the native 
country, and even the native province, of 
a ſtranger, may be known by his accent; 
which in both public and private life is 
frequently an advantage. 
- 45+ We learn to ſpeak, when our or- 
gans are moſt flexible, and our powers of 
imitation moſt active; that is, when we 
are infants: and, even then, this is no 
caſy acquiſition ; being the effect of con- 
ſtant practice continued every day, for 
ſome years, from morning to night. Were 
we never to attempt ſpeech, till grown up, 
there is reaſon to think, that we ſhould 
never learn to ſpeak at all. And therefore, 
if there ever was a time when all mankind 
. were dumb, mutum et turpe pecus, as Epi- 
curus taught, all mankind muſt, in the 
ordinary courſe of things, have continued 
dumb to this day, For ſpeech conld not 
be neceſſary to animals who were ſuppoſed 
to have exiſted for ages without it; and 
among ſuch animals the invention of un- 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary and difficult arts, whereof they 
ſaw no example in the world around them, 
was not to be expected. And ſpeech,” if 
invented at all by them, muſt have been 
invented, either by dumb infants who 
were incapable of invention, or by dumb 
men who were incapable of ſpeech. Man- 
kind, therefore, muſt have ſpoken in all 
ages; the young conſtantly learning to 
ſpeak by imitating thoſe who were older. 
And if ſo, our firſt parents muſt have re- 
ceived this art, mmm by 
inſpiration. 

46. Moſes informs us, that the firſt lan- 
guage continued to be ſpoken by all man- 
kind, till the building of Babel, that is, 
for about two thouſand years. But, on 
that occaſion, a miraculous confuſion of 
languages took place; which muſt have 
immediately divided the human race into 
tribes or nations, as they only would 
chooſe to keep together who underſtood 
one another; and which accounts for the 
great variety of primitive tongues now in 
the world. By primitive tongues I mean 
thoſe, which, having no reſemblance to 

any 
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any other tongue in the ſound of their 
words, are not ſuppoſed to be derived 
from any other. Greek and Latin reſem- 
ble one another not a little; whence it is 
probable, that both were derived from 
ſome primitive tongue more ancient than 
either. The modern languages of France, 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal reſemble one 
another very much; and we know they 
are in a great meaſure derived from the 
ancient Latin. 
47. But there is no reaſon to think, that 

at Babel any other material alteration was 
introduced into human nature. And as 
men ever ſince have had the ſame facul- 
ties, and been placed in the ſame or in ſi- 
milar circumſtances, it may be preſumed, 
that the modes of human thought muſt 
have been much the ſame from that time 
forward; and, conſequently, as ſpeech. a- 
riſes from thought, that all languages muſt 
have ſome reſemblance, in ſtructure at 
leaſt, if not in ſound. Thoſe particulars 
in which all languages reſemble one ano- 
ther, muſt be eſſential to language. The 
Eſſentials of Language 1 ſhall proceed to 
> . conſider, 
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conſider, when I have made a remark or 
two on ſpeech made viſible by writing. 

48. A word is an audible and articulate 
fign of thought: a letter is a viſible ſign of 
an articulate ſound. Every man can ſpeak 
who hears, and men have ſpoken 1n all 
ages; but in many nations the art of wri- 
ting is ſtill unknown. For before men 
can invent writing, they muſt divide their 
ſpeech into words, and ſubdivide their 
words into fimple elementary ſounds, af- 
ſigning to each ſound a particular viſible 
ſymbol: which, though caſy to us, be- 
cauſe we know the art, 18 never thought 
of by ſavages, and has been overlooked, 
or not ſufficiently attended to, by ſome 
nations of very long ſtanding, By means 
of writing, human thoughts may be made 
more durable than any other work. of 
man; may be circulated in all nations; 
and may be fo corrected, compared, and 
compounded, as to exhibit within a mo- 
derate compaſs the accumulated wiſdom 
of many ages. It is therefore needleſs to 
enlarge upon the uſefulneſs of this art, as 
the means of aſcertaining, methodizing, 
preſerving, 


32 
ring, and extending human know- 
ledge. 


art muſt have been in the world from ve- 
ry early times, and that the uſe of an al- 
phabet was known before the hierogly- 
phicks of Egypt were invented. . Theſe 
laſt were probably contrived for the pur- 
poſe of expreſſing myſteries of religion and 
government in a way not .intelligible to 
the vulgar. For a hieroglyphick is "a ſort 
of riddle addreſſed to the eye; as if the fi- 
gure of a circle were carved on a pillar, in 
order to repreſent eternity ; a lamp, to de- 
note life; an eye on the top of a ſceptre, 
to ſignify a ſovereign. Such conceits im- 
ply refinement rather than ſimplicity, and 
the diſguiſe rather than the exhibition oi 
thought; and therefore ſeem to have 
been the contrivance of men, who were 
in queſt not of a neceſſary, but of a myſ- 


-  terious, art; who had leiſure to be witty 


and allegorical ; who could expreſs their 
* thoughts plainly, but did not chooſe to do 
it. | | | 
Fo. In China they underſtand writing 
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49. There is reaſon to think, hae this 


il a Ge 
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"io done ſo, we 
arg told, for many ages: but to this day 
they have not invented an alphabet, at 
leaſt their men of learning uſe none. They 
are ſaid to have a diſtinct character for 
each of their words, about fourſcore thou- 

ſand in all; which makes it impoſſible for 

_ a foreigner, and extremely diſſicult to a 

native, to underſtand their written lan- 

gusge. In very early times, men wrote, 

by engraving on. ſtone; afterwards, by 
racing out figures with a coloured liquid 
upon wood, the bark of trees, the Egyp- 
dan papyrus manufactured into a ſort of 
paper, the ſkins af goats, ſhecp, and calves 
made into parchment ; in a/ word, differ- 
ent contrivances have been. adopted in dif- 
ferent ages, and by different nations. 
Pens, ink, and paper, as we uſe them, 
are ſaid to have been introduced into theſe 
parts of the yerlg about ſix hundred 
years ago. 

| 514 NA 
was, like that of the Chineſe, (from whom, 
however our printers did not borrow, it), 
by blocks of wood, whereon were engra- 
L ved 


e 
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ved all the characters of every page. This 
art is fuppoſed to have been invented in 
Germany, or in Flanders, about the year 
1420. Printing with moveable types was 
found out about thirty years later, and is 
a very great improvement upon the for- 
ful art, books are multiplied to ſuch a de- 
gree, that every family (I had almoſt ſaid 
every perſon) may now have a Bible; 
which, when manuſcripts only were in 
uſe, every pariſh could hardly afford to 
have; as the expence of writing out fo 
great a book would be at leaſt equal to 
that of building an ordinary country 
church. This one example may ſuggeſt 
a hint for eſtimating the importance of che 
2 
ge. Wien Jef dun h catirury after it 
was invented, Printing was brought to 
perfection in France, by che illuftrious 
Robert Stephen and his ſon Henry; who 
were not only che greateſt of printers, but 
alſo the moſt learned men of modern times; 
and to whom, for their beautiful and cor- 
rect editions of the Claſſicks, and for their 
Dictionaries 
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Dictionaries of the Greek and Latin 
tongues, every modern ſcholar is under 
nene 


s EC r. m. | 


53 HO OO OP are no- 

ceſſary in language? And what 
is the nature and uſe of each particular 
ſort? When we have anſwered theſe two 
queſtions, we may be ſuppoſed to have 
diſcuſſed the preſent ſubje. In Engliſh, 
there are ten ſorts of words; which are all 
= found in the following ſhort ſentence: © I 
== © now ſee the good man coming, but a- 
las! he walks with difficulty.” I and He 
= arc pronouns ; nw is an adverb; fee and 
== walks are verbs; the is an article; good, an 
adjective; man and difficulty are nouns, the 
former ſubſtantive, the latter abſtract ; co- 


— 


s ming is a participle; but, a conjunction; a- 


| las, an interjection; with, a prepoſition. 
g That no other ſorts of words are neceſſary 
E 2 in 


4 
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in language, will appear; when we have 
ſeen in what reſpects theſe are neceſſary. 
54 Or Nouns, A Noun; or, as: it is 
leſs properly called, a Subſtantive, is the 
name of the thing ſpoken of. Without 
this ſort of word, men could not ſpeak of 
one another or of any thing elſe. Nouns, 
therefore, there muſt be in all languages. 
Thoſe which denote a genus, as animal, or 
a ſpecies, as man, may be applied either to 
one or to many things, and muſt there- 
fore be ſo contrived as to expreſs both u- 
nity and plurality. But a noun which 18 
applicable to one individual only, and 
which 1 is commonly called a Proper name, 
cannot,” where language is ſaited to the 
nature of things, have, a plural. Proper 
names, therefore, when they take a plural 
as well as a ſingular form, ceaſe to be pro- 
per names, and become the names of claſſes 
or tribes of beings : ſo that, when one fays 
duodecim Cafarer, the twelve Ceſars, the 
noun is uſed as an appellative common to 
twelve perſons. Two numbers, the ſin- 
gular and plural, are all that are neceſſary 
in language. Some ancient tongues, how- 
ever, 
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ever, as the Hebrew, the Celtick, and the 
Attick and Poetick dialects of the Greek, 
have alſo a dual number to expreſs two; 
but this is ſuperfluous. And ſome nouns 
there are, in every language perhaps, that 
have no ſingular, and ſome that have no 
plural, even when there 18 nothing in their 
ſignification to hinder it: this is er 


and accidental. 
55. Another thing eſſential to nouns is 


Gender, to ſignify Sex. All things are ei- 


ther male, or female, or both, or neither, 


= Duplicity of ſex being uncommon and 
W doubtful, language has no expreſſion for it 
in the ſtructure of nouns, but conſiders all 
things, and all the names of things, as 
maſculine or feminine, or as neuter; 
which laſt word denotes neither feminine 
nor maſculine. Of all things without ſex 
the names in ſome languages, particularly 
Engliſh, are, or may be, neuter: in Latin 
and Greek, and many other tongues, the 
gender of nouns denoting things without 
ſex is fixed by the termination of the noun, 
or by its declenſion, or by ſome other cir- 
7 FFA 
4 56. Things 


4 8 — 


maſeuline or feminine names from a fup- 


euline. Sometimes the name of an animal 


which, however, implies nothing like du- 


to the female; as king, queen; ſon, daugh- 


line or feminine according to the cuſtom 
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of his great power, Death is maſculine in 
Greek, and in Engliſh has been called the 
king of terrors. But this does not hold u- 
niverſally. In Latin, and many other 
German, and ſome other nothern tongues, 
the ſun is feminine, and the moon maſ- 


ſpecies is both maſculine and feminine ; 


plicity of ſex, and means-no 'more than 
that the name belongs to every individual 
of the ſpecies, whether male or female. 
57. When the ſexof animals is obvious, 
and material to be known, one name is 
ſometimes given to the male, and another 


ter; man, woman, &c. When the ſex 
is leſs obvious, or leſs important, as in in- 
ſes, fiſhes, and many ſorts of birds, one 
name ſerves'for both ſexes, and is maſcu- 


» 
( 
of | 
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of che language. And here let it be re- 
marked, once for all, that in what relates 
| moſt every part of che grammar of every 
language, certain arbitrary rules have been 
eſtabliſhed, which cannot be aceounted for 
philoſophically, from the nature of the 
& thing ; which therefore it belongs - not td 
WW Univerfal Grammar to conſider; and for 
wich no other reaſon can be given, than 
that fach is d eee, 
ſtom has ſetrled it. 2 
58. . bind Bbven 


We their nature; they being in all languages 
put pro nominibut, in the place of nouns or 
of names. Perſons con verſing together 
may be ignorant of one another's names, 
end may have occaſion to ſpeak of things 
or perſons, abſent or preſent, whoſe names 
y they either do not know, or do not care 
sd be always repeating. Words therefore 
chere muſt be, to be uſed inſtead of ſuch 
names; and withal to aſcertain the gen» 
(er, ſituation, and ſome other obvious and 
5 general circumſtances of the things or per- 
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{ons 


to this elaſb of werds Lufficiently declares . 
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ſons ſpoken of. [Theſe words ate called 
Pronguns. Some of them may introduce 
a ſentence, and are therefore called Prepo- 
ſitive, as 4, Thou, He, She, This,, That,\&c, 
- Others, are termed Subjunctivę or Relative, 
| becauſe they ſubjoin a clauſe or ſentence 
$9; ſomething, previous, as gui, quæ, quod, 
abo, which, that. This ſort of pronoun 
has che import of hoth à pronoun, and a 
copulative conjunction, and may be reſol- 

ved into et illen et illa, et illud. 
59. In converſation, the perſon who 
ſpeaks is firſt: and chiefly attended to, and 

the perſon: ſpoken. do 18, next. Hence Ego, 

. is called the prondun of the fixſt perſon; 
Ju, Tbon, of the ſecond; and, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from theſe, He, She, and It axe 
called pronouns of the third perſon. Thoſe 
of the firſt and ſecond need no diſtinction 
7. of gender, as the ſex of the ſpeakers is ob- 
vious to each other from the voice, dreſs, 
Sc. But che pronoun of the third perſon 

muſt have gender, ile, illa, illud, be, ſbe, 

t; becauſe what is ſpoken of may be ab- 

ſent, and conſequently its ſex; not, obvi- i 
ous ; or may be not a perſon, bus ching: 23 


©, "37 
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and conſequently of neither ſex. The 
pronouns of all the three perſons muſt 
have number; becauſe the ſpeaker, the 
hearer, or the thing or perſon ſpoken of, 
may be either one or more than one,— 
Pronouns are not numerous in any lan- 
= guage, very few being ſufficient for all 
WF occaſions on which they become neceſſary. 
The different claſſes of them are well e- 
; nough diſtinguiſhed in the common gram- 
650. Or ATTRIBUTIVES, Theſe are words 
WE which denote the attributes, qualities, and 
W operations, of things and perſons. They 
form a very numerous claſs, and were by 
the ancient grammarians called jnuara, ver- 
ba, whatever may be ſaid or affirmed con- 
cerning perſons or things. Thus of a man it 
may be ſaid, that he is good, that he ſpeaks, or 
chat he is walking. Attributi ves are of three 
ſorts, Adjectives, Verbs, and Participles. 
An AdjeQtive, or Epithet, denotes a quali- 
ty and nothing more; as good, bad, black, 
white, Verbs and Participles denote qua- 
lities too, but with the addition of ſome» 


ming elſe, as will appear by and by. 
F 


61. It 
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61. It is ſtrange, that in all the common 
grammars the adjective ſhould be conſi- 
dered as a noun. It is no more a noun, 
than it is a verb. Nay verbs and adjec- 
tives are of nearer affinity than nouns and 
adjectives. For the verb and adjective a- 
gree in this, that both expreſs qualities or 
attributes; whereas the noun is the name 
of the thing to which qualities or attri- 
butes belong. And therefore the term 
adjefive-noun is as improper as if we were 
to ſay participle-noun, or verb-noun. 

62. In many languages it is a rule, that 
the adjective mult agree with its noun in 
gender, number, and caſe: and where ad- 
jectives have gender, number, and caſe, the 
rule is teaſonable and natural. But it is | 
not ſo in all languages. Engliſh adjectives 
have neither gender nor number; but, like 
indeclinable Latin adjectives, (as rugs, 
centum, nequam ), are invariably the fame, i 
We ſay, a good man, a good woman, a 
good thing; good men, good women, good 
things; without making any change in 
the adjective: and in this ſyntax we feel 
1 | no 


3 2 
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are innumerable in which different things 


per. But in human art there is no infini- 
y; and therefore we cannot in language 
have degrees of compariſon to expreſs all 
poſſible varieties of more and leſs. 
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no inconvenience. And the ſame ching is 
true of Engliſh participles. | 

63. One variation, however, thoſe En- 
gliſh adjeQtives require, which in their ſig- 
nification admit of the diſtinctions of more 
and 4% This paper is white, and ſnow 
is white, but ſnow is whiter than this pa- 
per. Solon was wiſe, Socrates wiſer, So- 
lomon the wiſeſt of men. The degrees 


may poſleſs the ſame quality: it is impoſſi- 
ble to ſay with preciſion, how much wiſer 


Solomon was than Socrates, or by how 


many degrees ſnow is whiter than this pa- 


64. Two degrees of compariſon, the 


Comparative and Superlative, are all that 
6 ſeem to be neceſſary ; and, for expreſſing 
cheſe, different nations may have different 
contrivances: what is called the Poſitive 
= degree is the ſimple form of the adjective, 
and expreſſes neither degree nor compari- 
ſon. Participles admit not of the variation 
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61. It is ſtrange, that in all the common 
grammars the adjective ſhould be conſi- 
dered as a noun. It is no more a noun, 
than it is a verb. Nay verbs and adjec- 
tives are of nearer affinity than nouns and 
adjectives. For the verb and adjective a- 
gree in this, that both expreſs qualities or 
attributes; whereas the noun is the name 
of the thing to which qualities or attri- 
adjefive-noun is as improper as if we were 
to ſay participle-noun, or verb-noun. ũ 

62. In many languages it is a rule, that 
che adjective mult agree with its noun in 
gender, number, and caſe: and where ad- 
jectives have gender, number, and caſe, the 
rule is reaſonable and natural. But it is 
not ſo in all languages. Engliſh adjectives 
have neither gender nor number; but, like 

indeclinable Latin adjectives, (as rugs, 
centum, nequam ), are invariably the ſame, 
We ſay, a good man, a good woman, a 
good thing ; good men, good women, good 
things; without making any change in 
the adjective: and in this ſyntax we feel 

| | no 
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no inconvenience. And the ſame thing is 
true of Engliſh participles. 
63. One variation, however, thoſe En- 
gliſh adjectives require, which in their ſig- 
nification admit of the diſtinctions of more 
and 4%. This paper is white, and ſnow 
is white, but ſnow is whiter than this pa- 
per. Solon was wiſe, Soctates wiſer, So- 
lomon the wiſeſt of men. The degrees 
are innumerable in which different things 
may poſleſs the ſame quality: it is umpoſh- 
ble to ſay with preciſion, how much wiſer 
Solomon was than Socrates, or by how 
many degrees ſnow is whiter than this pa- 
per. But in human art there is no infini- 
ty ; and therefore we cannot in language 
have degrees of compariſon to expreſs all 
poſſible varieties of more and leſs. 
64. Two degrees of compariſon, the 


ſeem to be neceſſary ; and, for expreſſing 
theſe, different nations may have different 
contrivances :—what is called the Poſitive 
degree is the ſimple form of the adjective, 
and expreſſes neither degree nor compari- 
ſon, * admit not of the variation 
F 2 we 
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we ſpeak of: when they ſeem to aſſume it, 
as when we ſay doctus, doctior, doctiſimus, 
they ceaſe to be participles, and become 
adjectives. Some adverbs admit of this 
variety, as diu, diutins, diutiſſime. Verbs 
too may expreſs degrees of compariſon, 
but do it by means of auxiliary ad verbs; 
as, magis amat, vehementiſſime amat. 

65. The comparative degree denotes ſu- 
periority, and implies a compariſon of one, 
or more, perſons, or things, with another, or 
with others, that is, or are, ſet in oppoſition : 
Solomon was wiſer than Socrates; the Athe- 
nians were more learned than the Thebans ; 
he is more intelligent than all his teachers, 
There are two Superlatives ; one implying 
_ compariſon, and each denoting eminence 
or ſuperiority. We uſe the former when 
we ſay, Solomon was the wiſeſt of men; 
where Solomon is compared to a ſpecies of 
beings of whom he is ſaid to be one. We 
uſe the latter, when we ſay, Solomon was 
a very wiſe, or a moſt wiſe man. In theſe 
laſt ſentences, compariſon, though remote- 
ly infinuated, is not, as in the former ex- 
am ple, expreſsly aſſerted. 


66. Or 
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66. Or VR BS. Man is endowed, not 
only with ſenſes to perceive, and memory 
to retain, but alſo with judgement, where- 
by we compare things and thoughts toge- 
ther, ſo as to make affirmations concerning 
them. When we ſay, Solomon wiſe, we 
affirm nothing, and the words are not a 
fentence. But when we ſay, Solomon 1s 
wiſe, we utter a complete ſentence, expreſ- 
S fing a judgement and an affirmation, 
= founded on a compariſon of a certain man 
= Solomon, with a certain quality wiſe. 
judgement of the mind is here expreſſed 
by the affirmative word ir; and this word 
is a verb. A verb, therefore, ſeems to be 
a word expreſſing affirmation, and ne- 

ceſſary to form a complete pr NN or 
propoſition.“ of 
67. Here obſerve, that every propoſition 
affirms or denies ſomething ; as, Snow is 
white, Riches are not permanent. Obſerve 
further, that the thing concerning which 
we affirm or deny is called the fubje# of 
the propofition, namely, Snow'in the one 
example, and Riches in the other; that 
what 1s affirmed or denied concerning the 
Aue 
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| fubjett is called the predicate of the propok 
tion, namely, white in the one 
and permanent in the other; and that the 
words whereby we affirm or deny, are 
called the copula of the propoſition, name- 
ly, is in the one example, and are not in 
the other.—It was ſaid, that every propo- 
ſition either affirms or denies. Now de- 
nial implies affirmation; to deny that a 
thing is, is to affirm that it is not. In e- 
very ſentence or propoſition, therefore, 
there is affirmation, and a verb is that 
which expreſles it. Conſequently, a verb 
* 40 pooetary.tn ovary nnoncn, ME amagy 
verb expreſles affirmation.” 
68. Some affirmations have no depend- 
ence on time, with reſpect to their truth 
or falſchood. That God 1s good, that two 
and two are four, and that malevolence is 
not to be commended, always was, wall, 
and muſt be, true. For expreſling theſe, 
and the like affirmations, thoſe verbs a- 
lone are neceſſary, which the Latins call 
ſubſtantive, and the Greeks more properly 
verbs of exiſtence; as ſum, flo, exiſto, «pu» 
ymouer, &c, But innumerable affirmations 
are 
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are neceſſarily conneRted with time: 1 
may affirm, that a thing «vas done, is done, 
or will be done. In verbs, therefore, there 
muſt be a contrivance for expreſſing tame. 
Morepver, affirmations have a neceflary 
conneQtion with a perſon or with perſons : 
= 7, thou, he, may affirm; we, ye, or they 
= may affirm. In a verb, therefore, © athr- 


mation is expreſſed, together with dime, 


number, and perſon.” 

659. Further: Our thoughts ſhift with 
great rapidity; and it is natural for us to 
= wiſh to ſpeak as faſt as we think. No 
wonder then, that we ſhould often, 
where it can be done conveniently, expreſs 
two or three thoughts by one word; and 
particularly, that we ſhould by one word 
expreſs both the attribute, and the affir- 
mation which connects that attribute with 
W ſome perſon or thing. In this way, and 
= partly for this reaſon, we ſay Scribo, I 
= write, inſtead of Ego- ſum ſcribens, I am 
= writing. And thus our idea of a verb is 
completed. And we may now define it, 


- * A word neceſſary in every ſentence, and 


FF 


ſome 
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“ ſome attribute, together with the deſig- 
nation of time, number, and perſon.“ 


Thus Scribo, I am writing, is a complete 


ſentence, and comprehends theſe four 
things; firſt, I the perſon, and one perſon ; 
ſecondly, am the affirmation ; thirdly, wwri- 
ting, the attribute ; and fourthly, now or 
preſent time. 


| 70. But the verbs of all languages are 
not ſo complex: and this definition applies 


rather to Greek and Latin verbs, than to 
thoſe of the modern tongues. For we ex- 
preſs a great deal of the meaning of our 


verbs by auxiliary words: whereas the 
Greeks and Romans generally varied 


the meaning of theirs by infle4ion, that is, 
by changing the form. of the word. We 
mulſt ſay, He might have written, where a 
Roman needed only to ſay Scripfiſſet. Some 
auxiliary words indeed there are in Greek 
and Latin verbs, but not near ſo many as 
in ours. In Engliſh, French, Italian, and 
other modern tongues, the paſſive verb 
(or paſſive voice, as it is called) is entirely 
made up of auxiliary words introducing 
the paſſive participle; as, I am taught, 
| 3 
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they were taught, thou wilt be taught, 
K. 
71. This peculiarity in the ſtructure of 
modern verbs is to be imputed to thoſe 
northern nations who overturned the Ro- 
man empire, eſtabliſhing themſelves and 
their government in the conquered pro- 
vinces; and who, being an unlettered 
race of men, and not caring either to learn 
the Latin rongue, or teach their own to 
thoſe whom they had conquered, formed 
in time a mixed language, made up part- 
ly of Latin words and partly of idioms of 
their on; with a great number of 'auxili- 
ary words, to ſupply the want of thoſe La- 
tin inflections, which they would not give 
themſelves the trouble to learn. Ir is not 
wholly improbable, that, originally, the 
Greek and Latin inflections were alſo aux- 
ihary words; which came to be, by the 
accidental pronunciation of ſucceſhve ages, 
gradually incorporated with the radical part 
of the verbs and nouns to which they be- 
long. This, however, is only conjecture; 
bur it derives ſome plauſibility from the 
nature of the inflections of the Hebrew 

G tongue, 
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tongue, many of which may, be accounted 
for in the way here hinted t. 
72. The attributes expreſſed by the owed | 
may be reduced to four ; firſt, Being, as 
Sum, Jan; ſecondly, Aion, as vulnero, I il 
wound; thirdly, Being afted upon, as vulne- iſ 
ror, I am wounded ; and fourthly, Being at 
reſt, as Sedeo, I fit, babito, I dwell. Now, 
without a reference to time, not one of 
theſe attributes can be conceived ; for ex- 
iſtence, action, ſuffering, and . do all | 
imply time, and may all be referred to dif- 
ferent parts of time. Hence the origin of 
the Times of verbs, commonly, though i im- 
properly, called the Tenſes. Time is mb. \ 
preſent, or future. 4 
73. The Tenſes are in ſome languages 
reckoned five. But, if we conſider the ex- 
act meaning of the ſeveral parts of the 
verb, we ſhall find, that, in the languages 
moſt familiar to us, there are eight or nine 
tenſes; though each may not have a parti- 
cular form of the verb adapted to it. In 
other languages there may perhaps be more: 
and in ſome, the Hebrew for example, 
chere are not near ſo many; two tenſes, 
| the Bl 
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the paſt and the future, being all thar the 
Hebrew grammarian acknowledges ; tho, 
as may be reaſonably imagined, means are 
not wanting for expreſſing in his language 
the import of other neceſſary tenſes,  _ 
J. Tenſes may be divided; firſt, into 

= thoſe that are definite with reſpet to time, 
and thoſe that with reſpef to time are inde- 
= finite or aorift : ſecondly, into thoſe that in 
reſpe of action are perfect, and thoſe which 
are imperfed in reſbect of action: thirdly, in- 
to ſimple tenſes, expreſſive of one time, and 
compound tenſes, expreſſive of more times than 
one. My examples on this ſubject TI take 
from active verbs, they being the fulleſt 
and moſt complete of any. 

75. Tenſes definite in reſdect of lime are, 
1. The Definite Preſent, Scribo, I write; 
which refers to the preſent point of time, 
aud to no other. 2. The Preter perfect, I 
bave written, which generally refers to paſt 
time ending in or near the preſent, For 
this tenſe the Greeks have a particular form 
yoygape ; but the Latins have not; for Scrip- 
Ii ſignifies not only I have written, but alſo 
I terote and I did write, which laſt are ao- 

G 2 riſts 
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riſts of the paſt, as will appear preſently. 
3. The Paulo-poſi-fulture, Scripturus ſum, 1 
am about. to write, whach imphes future 
time that is juſt going to commence, 
76. Tenſes indefinite in time, or aori/t, are 
1. The Indefinite preſent, which appears in 
ſentences like the following; God ir good; 
two and two are four; a wiſe ſon makes a 
glad father, &c.; in which no particular 
_ preſent time is referred to, | becauſe theſe 
affirmations may be made with truth at all 
times. In Hebrew and in Erſe the import 
of this tenſe is expreſſed by the future; 
which ſometimes happens in Englith : for 
whether we ſay, A wiſe ſon makes a glad 
father, or will make a glad father, the ſenſe 
is the ſame. 2. The aor/t of the paſt, +1p*n, 
1 wrote, or did write ; which refers to paſt | 
time, but to no particular part of paſt time. 
3. Ihe indefinite future, eie, Scribam, 1 
Pall write; which in like manner refers to 
future time, but to no particular part of E 
time future. -= 
77. Tenſes perfect or complete in rappelt of £ 
aclion are, 1. The Preterperfedt, y*yyup«, 1 
bave written, 2. The aryl of the pal, 1 
| | typays, 7 
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fee, I wrote, 3. The Plaſſuamperfecł, 
fager, Scripſeram, I bad written. 4. The 
Future perfect, Scriffero, I. ſhall have writ- 
ten, or I ſhall have done writing ; a tenſe, 
which the Greeks cannot expreſs in one 
word; and which is commonly, though 
very improperly, called the future of the ſub- 
junctive. Scripſero in Greek would be tra, 
qrypapec, It is as truly of the indicative 
mood as ſcribam, or ſcriptus ero. 
78. Tenſes imperfe#, or incomplete with 
reſpef to action, are, 1. The imperfett prete- 
rit ian, Scribebam, I was writing. a. The 
indefinite future, Scribam, I ſhall write. 3. 
The paulo-pofi-future, Scripturut ſum, I am 
about to write, which in Greek is «va yyaper, 
Obſerve, that the Greek paulo-poſt-future 
(fo called in the grammars), as expreſſed 
by a ſingle word, is found only in the paſ- 
live verb; yypa4opa,, I am about to be writ- 
ten. Obſerve alſo, that the imperfef prete- 
= 7: often denotes in Latin cuſtomary ac- 
x tions; dicebat, he was wont to fay, the 
n 26 flake dicere. 
79. Compound tenſes, which unite two 


or more times in one tenſe, are, 1. The 


Preler perfect, 
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preterperfeft, which generally; though not 
always, (at leaſt in Enghſh), unites the paſt 
with the preſent, I have ꝛuritten; where 
obſerve, that the auxiliary verb I have is 
of the preſent tenſe, and the participle 
2written ſigniſies complete action, and im- 
Plies paſt time. 2. The Plu/quamperfe?, 
Scripſeram, I had written, which unites paſt 
time with paſt tune, and intimates that a 
certain action was finiſhed before another 
action which is alſo paſt. He came to de- 
fire. me not to write, but I had written be- 
fore he came. 3. The future perfed, Scrip- 
fero, I ſhall have done writing; which unites 
preſent and paſt time with future; and in- 
timates, that when a certain time now fu- 
ture ſhall come to be preſent I ſhall then 
have finiſhed a certain action. Cras mane 
hora decima ſcripſero has literas. To-morrow 
morning at ten 1 ſhall have finiſhed the 
writing of this letter. 4. The Paulo-poft 
future, which unites preſent with future 
time, as plainly appears in the Latin way 
of expreſling it; Scripturur the participle 
being future, and ſm the auxiliary pre- 


80. Tenſes 
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80. Tenſes expreſſive of ,one lime are, 1. 
The, Definite preſent ; 2. The aer 2 de 
paſt 3 3. The indefinite fidure ; 4. The in- 
perfect preterit ; which have all been deſcri- 
bed under other characters. — In this ana- 
lyſis of the tenſes, I have made their num- 
ber nine. 1. The Definite preſent. 2. The 
Indefinite preſent. 3. The imperfect, 4. * 
The aoriſt of the paſt, 5. Ihe Preterper- 
indefinite future. 8. The paulo- poſt-fu- 
tenſes are not neceſſary in language but, 
in moſt of the languages we know, the full 
import of each of them may in one way ot 
other be expreſſed. 210. T 4 5143. £1 1 

81. The moods of verbs 'expreſk not- anly. 
our thoughta, but alſo. ſomething of the 
intention or ſtate of mind with which we 
utter them. If we affirm, abſolutely, we 
uſe the Indicative or Declarative mood; if 
relatively, conditionally, or dependently 
on ſomething elſe, it is the Subjunctive. 
If we declare our meaning in the form of 
a wiſh, it is called the Optative ; if in the 
form of a.contnend-or-rewneth it is the 

Imperative, 
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what might be done, or ought to be done, 
it has been called the Potential. But there 
IT TOs: e 0 


ty. 
82. They may be all reduced to two, 


the Indicative, which affirms abſolutely, 
and the Subjunctive, which affirms rela- 
tively, or with a dependence on ſomething 
elſe. For the Imperative is only an ellipti- 
cal way of expreſſing the indicative; go thor 
being the ſame with J entreat or I command 
thee to go: the Potential is always either 
Indicative or Subjunctive: the Greek Opta- 
tive is a form of the Subjunctive, and has 
much the ſame import: and the Infinitive 
is neither a mood, nor a part of the verb, 
becauſe it expreſſes no affirmation, and has 
no reference to any one-perſon or number- 
more than any other. The Infinitive ex- 
preſſes abſtractly the ſimple meaning of the 
verb, and does therefore in its nature re- 
ſemble an indeclinable abſtract noun; and 
in fact is often uſed as ſuch in moſt lan- 
guages : as Cupio diſcere, Studere delectat on; 
; * dulce . reddas ridere decorum. 
| 83. Verbs 
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- 83, Verbs are divided into Active, Paſ. 
ſive, and Neuter. e 
acting, as verbero, I beat: à paſſive verb 
denotes being acted upon, as verberor, I 
am beaten : a. neuter verb denotes nei 
ther the one nor the other, and only fig- 
nifies the ſtate or condition of the thing 
or perſon concerning which the affirma- 
tion is made; as /edeo, I fit, ffo I ſtand, 
dormit he ſleeps. Active verbs are ſubdi- 
= vided into Tranſitive and Intranſitive. In 
che former, the action paſles, tranſit, from 
the agent towards ſome other perſon or 
ching, as I bi, a houſe, I breat a ſtone, I 
Vea man. The latter denote action which 
Joes not paſs from the agent towards any 
ching elſe, as / run, I walk. This ſort of 
erb, when ſtrictly intranſitive, cannot af- 
ſue a paſſive form; for where action does 
rot paſs from tit agent, there is nothing 
chat can be ſaid to be acted upon. Nor 
o neuter verbs take a paſlive, becauſe no- 
E there is no ac- 
non. 


84. When a thing or perſon. adde upon 
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i as Cato ſſe himſelf, the Greeks in 
ery garly times are ſaid to have made uſe 
H of 
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of the middle yerb, or middle voice ; which 
the grammarians endeavour to prove, by 
quoting threeor four examples from Homer. 
The Hebrews had a like contrivance. But 
in moſt of the Greek books now extant the 
middle voice has a fignification purely ac- 
tive. The verbs called Deponent, Deſide- 
rative, Frequentative, Inceptive, &c. need 
not be conſidered here, being found in 
ſome languages only, and therefore not ef. 
ſential to ſpeech. The imper/onal verb is fo 
called, becauſe the nominative, expreſſed 
or underſtood, on which it depends, is al- 
ways a thing, and never a perſon. The 
nature of this ſort of verb is well enough 
explained in the common grammars. = 
85. Or Apyverss. It is the nature of 
the adverb, as the name imports, to give 

ſome additional meaning to the verb, that 
is, to the attributive (ſee F 60.) to the ad- 
jective, as valde bonus ; to the participle, as 
graviter vulneratus; to the verb, as fort:ter 
pugnavit. Adverbs are alſo joined to ad- 
verbs, as magis fortiter, ſat cito 4 fat bene; 
and ſometimes even to nouns; but when 
this is the caſe, the noun will be found to 

comprehend the meaning of ati artriburive, Wi 
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2s admodum puella, which occurs. in Livy, 
very young. Hence adverbs have been 
e e 
ting the attributes of attributes. 

86. But many of them are not of this 
character, and ſeem to have been contrived 
for no other purpoſe, but in order to ei- 
preſo, by one indeclinable word, what 
would otherwiſe have required two or three 
© words, as well as a more artful ſyntax. 
Thus 4 ſignifies, in quo loco ; quo, tut quem 
bun; buc, in bunc locum ; din, per longum 
nu, &c, Adverbs therefore, if not c{+ 
ſential to ſpeech, are at leaſt very uſeful, 
very great number, Too many of them, 
however, have in writing a bad effeR, and 
WW make a ſtyle harſh and unwieldy ; and the 
(ame thing is true of attributives in gene» 
1 The nech of. n u ii 
nouns or ſubſtantives. 

87. Or PARTICIPLES.. "The gane dn: 
firation of a, participle is, A word deri- 
ved from a verb, and ſignifying a qua- 
1 F This is indeed true of 
Ha the 
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the future participle active, but not of the 
| others. Scribens, writing, and /criptus, 
written,” do not of themſelves expreſs time 
at all, and may apply to any time, even as 
an adjective may do, according to the tenſe 
of the verb with which they are connect- 
ed: 1 was writing yeſterday, I am uriling 
to-day, and ſhall be writing to-morrow ; 
the letter was written, it written, will be 
_ eoritten. As to the future participle paſſive 
las it is called) of the Latins, it generally 
denotes rather neceſſity or duty, than fu- 
ture time: Dicit literas a ſe ſcribendas eſſe, 
He ſays that a letter muſt be written by 
him; Dizit literas a ſe ſeriptum iri, He ſays 
that a letter will be written by him. When 
Cato in the ſenate ſaid Delenda eff Cartha- 
g, he did not utter a pro of what 
was to be abne, but recommen n 
re e 6 ge 
388. Written" is a pa: live participle, and 
neee the letter is 207:t- 
ten. Writing is an active participle, and 
denotes action continuing; I am writing 
now, I wax writing yeſterday, ' &c. "If BB 
den it be aſked, in what reſpo@ che par- 
* ticiple Yu 
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ciciple differs from the verb; it may be ans. 
ſwered, that the participle does not imply 
affirmation, which to the verb is eflential. 
If again it be aſked, what diſtinguiſhes 
the participle from the adjective, the an- 
ſwer is chis: The adjeQtive denotes a qua- 
W lity ſimply, and is not neceſſarily derived 
from a verb; the participle is always deri- 
ved from a verb, and denotes a quality or 
attribute, together with ſome other conſi- 
derations relating to the continuance, com- 
pletion, and futurity, af action or coadis 
tion. 

89. Or irie bie 


are found in all languages, though perhaps 
it cannot be ſaid that they are neceſſary. 


They are thrown into diſcourſe, interjefta, 
in order to intimate ſome ſudden feeling or 
emotion of the mind; and any one of them 
may comprehend the import of an entire 
ſentence : alas, I am ſorry ; frangr, I am 
ſurpriſed ; fe, I hate it, I diſlike it. They 
are well enough deſeribed and divided in 
any common grammar; but à little more 
minutely perhaps than was requiſite. Laugh+ 
ter is not ſpeech, but a natural and inarti> 
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culate convulfion univerſally underfloed ;, and 
therefore, that mark in writing which de- 
notes it can be no part of ſpeech. And as 


fary or uſeful, —The Greeks referred inter- 


jections to the claſs of adverbs ; but they Bl 
are of a nature totally different; and there- 


but too many of them, clther in ſpeech or 
writing, have a bad effec. 

: 90 All the fon of words hitherto con- 
Gdered have each of them ſome meaning, 
even when taken ſeparate. But there are 
other words, as From, But ; 4, The ; which 
taken ſeparately ſignify- nothing. The two 
firſt of theſe are neceſſary in language; the 
other two are rather uſeful than neceſlary : 
the former are called Conneives ; the lat- 
ter, Articles or Definitives. Connectives are 
of two forts, Prepoſitions, which conneR | 
words, and Conjunctions, which connect 
ſentences. A 

— Ku Or PRzPOSITIONS. A kran 
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ſs a ſort of word, which of itſelf has no 
but which has the power of 
uniting ſuch words, as the rules of a lan- 
| guage, or the nature of things, would not 
= allow to be united in any other way. 
Wen Prepoſitions are thus employed in 
| uniting words, they have fignification : 
| like cyphers in arithmetic, which taken 
| ſeparately mean nothing, but when joined - 
co numbers have a very important mean- 
junctions and Articles, If 1 ſay, be came 
town, I join two words, which the rules of 
our language will not permit to unite ſo as 
to make ſenſe. Bur if I take a prepoſition. 
and fay, Ot caters any, "On NN 
mar. 
2. Dry body thi W n nt 
ſitions, and knows how they are uſed in 
ſyntax. They all expreſs ſome circum» 
ra ag Fn? 2 as at, with, by, 
8 i, befere, behind, beyond, over, under „Ve: 
bur in « figurative fenſe maß of thats are 
also uſed ro expreſs other relations than 
thoſe of place. Thus we fay, He rules 


over 
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over the people, He ſerves under 
commander, He will do nothing 
his character, Cs LT 
&c. They are ſometimes prefixed to a 
word, ſo as to form a part of it; in which Wl 
caſe they often, but not always, give it 
ſomething of their own ſignification. Thus, 
to wndervalue is to rate a thing under or 
within its value ; to overcome is to ſubdue, 
for men muſt be ſubdued before they al- 
low others to go or come over them: but 
| to. underſland does not mean 10 fland un- 
adler, but to comprebend . mentally ; to undergo 

means, not to go under, but to bear, or ſuf- 
fer —An Engliſh prepoſition often changes 
the meaning of a verb by being put after 
it. To caſt, is to throw ; but to cg uþ may 
ſignify, to calculate: to give, is to beſtow, 
but to give over, to ceaſe or abandon © to give 
up, to reſign : to give * to publiſh, or on 
claim, &c. * 

93. Some Prepoſitions appear in the be- 
ginning of words, but never. ſtand by 
* and are therefore called In/ep9- 
rable. Of theſe there are five or fix.in La- 


tin, and AG twice as many in Engliſh, 
 * Separable 
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Separable Prepoſitions are not a numerous 
claſs, of words. In Latin there are about 


forty- five; in Greek eighteen ; and in Eng- 
liſh between thirty and. forty. But ſome 

prepoſitions have many different meanings. 
The Engliſh F has upwards: of twelve; 
Ven has at leaſt twenty; and for has no 
fewer than thirty, See Joh aſon's Dictio- 
94- In the modern languages of Europe, 
prepoſitions prefixed to nouns ſupply the 
= want of caſes ; of man, io man, with. man, 

being the ſame with hominis, bomint, bomine., 
the Engliſh genitive is ſometimes diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſubjoining 7 to the noun, as 
mans life, hominis vita; and ſome of our 
pronouns have an oblique caſe, as / which 


— 
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„, ne, des which has er, e which has 
oe (er, &c. With theſe and a few other ex- 
o« ceptions, we may affirm that there are no 


caſes in the Engliſh tongue; and the ſame 
thing is true of ſome other tongues. Hence 
we infer, that caſes, though in Greek and 
Latin very important and a ſource of 
much elegance, are not eſſential to lan- 

— 1 95. Or 
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95. Or ConJuncTIONs. "A conjunc- 
tion unites two or more ſentences in one, 
and ſometimes marks the dependence of 
one ſentence upon another. If I fay, He 
is good and he is wiſe, I unite two ſenten- il 
ces in one: if I ſay, He is good becauſe he 
is wiſe, I unite two ſentences as before, 
and alſo mark the dependence of the one, 
as a cauſe, upon the other, as an effect. 
Conjunctions ſometimes ſeem to unite ſingle 
words ; but, when that is the caſe, each 
of the words ſo united will be found to 
have the import of a ſentence. When it is 
faid, Peter-and John went to the temple, | 
chere is the full meaning of two ſentences, 

| becauſe there are two affirmations, Peter 
went to the temple, John went to the temple. 

96. Some conjunctions, while they con- 
nect ſentences, do alſo connect their mean- 3 
ings, making one as it were a continuation 
of the other; as, he went becauſe he was 
ordered: theſe are called Conjun#ive. O- 
thers, termed Disjun#ive, connect ſenten- 
ces, while they ſeem to disjoin their mean- 
ings, and ſet, as it were, one part of a ſen- 
tence in oppoſition to another: as, Socra- 

| | 8 
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tes was wiſe, but Alcibiades was not. Each 
ſort. admits of ſubdiviſions, which are ſuf- 
ficiently explained in the common Latin 
grammars... | — 
97. Or THE ARTICLE.; When a thing 
occurs, which has no proper name, or 
whoſe proper name we know not or do not 
chooſe to mention, we, in ſpeaking of it, 
refer it to its ſpecies, and call it nan, hor/c, 
tree, &c. or to its genus, and call it animal, 
= guadruped, vegetable, &c. But the. thing 
icſelf is neither a genus nor a ſpecies, but 
an individual. To ſhow, therefore, that it 
is an individual, we prefix an article, and 
call it à man, à borſe, a tree, &c, If this 
individual be unknown, or perceived now 
for the firſt time, or if we chooſe to ſpeak 
ot it as unknown, we prefix what is called 
che /ndefinite article, and ſay, Here comes a 
man, I ſee an ox; and this article coin- 
$ cides nearly in ſigniſication with the word 
Wonc. The French, and many other nations, 
have a like contrivance. But, in the caſe ' 
now ſuppoſed, the Greeks would prefix no 
article: a man comes is in Greek arnp t xtra 
If che individual be known to us, or if we 
1 10 chooſe 
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chooſe to ſpeak of it ſo as to intimate ſome 
previous acquaintance with it, we prefix 
the Definite article, The, as the Greeks did 
their ; i ; the man comes, 4 amp ir A 
correſpondent article is found in French, 
Italian, Hebrew, and moſt other culti va- 
ted languages, the Latin excepted. '  Mf 
98. That which is very eminent is ſup- 
poſed to be generally known: which is al- 
ſo the caſe with thoſe things and perſons, 
whether eminent or not, which are nearly 
connected with us, or which we frequent- 
ly ſee: and therefore to the names of ſuch 
things or perſons we ſometimes prefix the 
ſame definite article. A ling is any king; 
but he king is the perſon whom we ac- 
knowledge for our ſovereign. They who 
live in or near a town, even though it be 
a a very ſmall one, ſpeak of it when at home 
by the name of he toten. 
99. Thoſe words only take the article, 
which are capable of being made more de- 
finite with it than they are without it. 7, 
thou, and he, are as definite as they can 
be, and therefore never . take the article. 
Names that denote genera and ſpecies may | 
133 . be 
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2 
be more or leſs definite, and may therefore 
take the article; a man, the man, an animal, 
the animal. Proper names too may take it 
when they become common appellatives ; 
as the Ceſars, the Catos. The proper names 
of ſome great natural objects, as moun- 
tains and rivers, take in Engliſh the defi- 
nite article; as the Alps, the Grampians, the 
Thames. But one ſingle mountain, how 
ever great, if it have a proper-name, does 
not take it: we ſay, Etna, Atlas, Lebanon, 
Olympus; not the Etna, &c. The Greeks 
Ws ſometimes prefix their article to the proper 
name of a man or woman; in order, per- 
hape, to mark the gender of the name, or 
co make the expreſſion more emphatical, or 
merely to improve the ſound of the ſen- 
= tence. This is not uſual in other langua- 
ges. But the Italians ſometimes prefix 
ccir definite article to proper names of fa- 
vourite poets, ſingers, and fidlers, and no 


le- doubt think that by ſo doing gw... give 
energy to the expreſſion. 

an 100, $0 far'is the indefiakie arctic Bute 
le. being neceſſary in language, that the Greeks 


| Wy av nothing like it and in n Engliſh we 


never 
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never prefix i it to the plural number. By 
the Greek poets the article is more fre- 
quently omitted than uſed; and it is alſo 
frequently omitted in the proſe of the At- 
tick dialect. Sometimes we may put the 
one article for the other without changing 
the ſenſe: as, the proverb ſays, or a pro- 
verb ſays, that nothing violent laſts long. 
Theſe things ſeem to ſhow that articles are 
not very neceſſary. At other times, how- 
ever, and for the moſt part, the two articles 
differ widely in ſignification. Thus, in- 
ſtead of, Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou 
art he man, if we were to ſay, Thou art a 
man, we ſhould entirely e the mean- 
ing of the paſſage. 

101. In Latin, there is no article; 
place, when it is neceſſary, being apple 
by a pronoun, as ille and iþ/e, And this 
ſeems to be ſufficient. The laſt example, 
tranſlated thus, Dixit Nathan Davidi, Tu 
es ille homo, or Tu es ille, is as ſignificant in 
Latin as in Engliſh. Sometimes, by pre- 
fixing the definite article to a noun, we 
beſtow a peculiar ſignification upon it. In 
very aH is a man, but 5 4 fuer 18, in 
the 
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= the Attick dialect, the public executioner. 
in Engliſh, a Healer is any perſon who 
= ſpcaks; but the ſpeaker is he who preſides 
in the Houſe of Commons. 
162. And now it appears, that in Latin 
there are nine ſorts of words, the Noun, 
Pronoun, AdjeQtive, Verb, Participle, Ad- 
verb, Interjection, Prepoſition, and Con- 
junction. In Greek, Hebrew, Engliſh, and 
many other languages, there is alſo an ar- 
dle, and conſequently there are ten party 
of ſpeech. The Noun, Pronoun, Adjec- 
due, Verb, Participle, Prepoſition, and Con- 
Junction, ſeem to be eſſential to language; 
the Article, Interjection, and moſt of the 
Adverbs, are rather uſeful than neceſſary. 
So much for the Faculty of Speech, and 
Univerſal Grammar. 
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8 E C T. VV. — 
Perception or External Senſation. 


103. As. this ſubject is connected with 
Natural Philoſophy, I ſhall make 


but a few flight remarks upon it; with a 


view chiefly to ſome things that are to fol- 
low.—The ſoul, uſing the body as its in- 
ſtrument, ,perceives external things, that is, 
bodies and their qualities. All animals 
have this faculty in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, and all complete animals in that pre- 
ciſe degree which is neceſſary to their life 
and well-being. Corporeal things, when 
within the ſphere of our perceptive powers, 
and attended to by us, affect our organs of 
ſenſe in a certain manner, and ſo are per- 
ceived by the ſoul or mind. We know 
that this is the fact, but cannot explain it, 
or trace the connection that there is be- 
tween our minds and impreſſions made on 
our bodily organs; being ignorant of the 
nature of that union which ſubſiſts be- 
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tion of bodies is accompanied with a be- 
hef, that they exiſt and are what they ap- 
pear to be, and that we perceive the bodies 
themſelves : and this belief is unavoidable, | 
and amounts to abſolute certainty. - We 
cannot prove by argument, that bodies 
exiſt, or that we ourſelves exiſt j nor is it 
| neceſſary that we ſhould : for the thing is 
ſelf-evident, and the conſtitution of our 
nature makes it impoſſible for us to enter- 
rain any doubt concerning this matter. 
philoſophers with reſpect to the manner in 
which the mind has been ſuppoſed to per- 
by means of our ſenſes, outward things 
communicate to the mind their form with- 
out their matter; as the ſeal imparts to the 
wax the figures carved on it, without the 
ſubſtance. Theſe forms of things, in their 
= firſt appearance to the mind, he calls /en- 
bie ſpecies; which, as retained: by the me- 
mory, or exhibited in the imagination, he 
| K when 
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when by the operation of the intellect they f 
are refined into general ideas, | he calls in- 
| telligible ſpecies. For example: I ſee a man; 
this perception is the ſenſible ſpecies. 1 
afterwards remember his appearance; or 
perhaps his appearance occurs ta my mind, 
without my remembering, or conſidering 
that I had perceived it before: this is a 
phantaſm. Laſtly, my intellect, taking a- 5 
way from this phantaſm every thing that 
diſtinguiſhes it from others, and retaining 2 
ſo much of it only as it has in common 
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with a kind or ſort, (fee { 19.), transform 
it into an intelligible ſpecies, - or general 
idea, which we expreſs by the common ap- 
pellative man. All this ſeems to imply, 
that a thought of the mind has ſomething Wi 
of body in it, and conſiſts of parts that Wl 
may be ſeparated: umu * 
ceivable. ; = 
105. HE ces ein | 
account of this matter in words that are 
indeed different, but ſeem to amount to 
the fame thing. They will not admit that Wi 
the mind can perceive any thing which u 
not ip the mind itſelf, or at leaſt in the i 
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dame place with it. Now che fun, moon, 
4 ſtars, and the other things external to 
us, are neither in the mind, nor in the 
ame place with it ; for if they were, they 
W would be in the infide of the human body. 
W External things themſclves, therefore, our 
ind, we are told, does not perceive at 
W all; bur it perceives ideas of them, which 
Wh ideas are actually in the fame place with 
W the mind ; either in the brain, or in ſome- 
2 thing which has got the name of /en/orium, 
in which the percipient being called the 
W cul, or mind, is ſuppoſed to have its reſi- 
dence, See 6139. 

106. When it was objected, That, on the 
W ſuppoſition of · our perceiving, not outward 
W things themſelves, but only ideas of them, 
Ws we cannot be certain that outward things 
© exiſt, the ſame philoſophers, or rather ther 
ſucceſſors in the ſame ſchool, admitted the 
objection; and came at laſt to affirm, that 
the ſoul perceives nothing but its own 
W ideas; and that the ſun and moon, the ſea 
animals, and, in a word, the whole uni- 
verſe which we ſee around us, has go ex- 
k K 2 itence 
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iſtence but in the mind that perceives it. 
Never were reaſon and language more abu- 
inſtead of illuſtrating any thing, involves a 
plain fact in utter darkneſs; and, by teach- 
ing that our ſenſes are fallacious faculties, 


leads, as will appear hereafter, to the final 


ſubverſion of all human knowledge. The 
doctrine already laid down muſt cherefore f 
remain as it is. We perceive outward 
things themſelves, and believe that they 
exiſt, and are what they appear to be. This 
is the language of common ſenſe, and the 
belief of all mankind. This we muſt be- 
lieve whether we will or not: and this even 
thoſe who deny it muſt take for grant- 

ed; otherwiſe they could not know how 
to act on any one emergence of life. And 

that the mind may perceive things at a di- 
ſtance, is as intelligible to us, as that it 
can perceive its oπσg ideas. ) 

107. The powers, by which the ſoul, 
uſing the body as its inſtrument, perceives 
outward things and their qualities, are 
called Senſes, and commonly reckoned five. 
Fa Ll to the ſenſe 
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of Taſting, and perceived by means of che 
tongue. Odours are referred to Smelling, 
the organ of which is the inner part of the 
noſe. Sounds are perceived by the'ſenſe of 
Hearing, the organ whereof is the inner 
part of the ear. By means of the eye we 

perceive light and colours. All other bo- 

dily ſenſations are referred to Touch, the 

= body... © e get 
1:08. Taſtes and ſmells, as perceived by 

W the mind, bear no reſemblance to the bo- 
dies that produce them; nor is there al- 
ways a likeneſs between the taſtes and 
ſmells of iitilar V 
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tion of che organs, and from this well- 
e . 
109. On applying a body to our tongue 
| and noſtrils, we diſcover its taſte and ſmell; 
the mind being, in conſequence of this ap- 
plication, affected in a certain manner, by 
means of nerves or other minute organs. 
But what connects theſe organs with the 
mind, or why one body thus applied 
ſhould convey to the mind the ſenſation of 
ſweetneſs, and another that of ſalt or acid, 
it is impoſſible for man to explain. Theſe 
two ſenſes are neceſſary to life, becauſe 
they direct us in the choice of hat is fit 
to be eaten and drank; and the form and 
can be for this purpoſe. They are alſo in- 
ſtruments of pleaſure, in a low degree in- 
| deed, but ſtill in ſome degree. And they 
enlarge the ſphere of our knowledge, by 
making us acquainted with two copious 
claſſes of ſenſible things diſcoverable by no 
other faculty. To many animals ſmell is 
3 to lead chem to their prey or 
food; 
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Mod ; and to man it ſometimes gives notice 
of fire and wild beaſts, and other danger+ 
ous things, which could not otherwiſe have 
been diſcovered. till it was too late, And 


greatly promoted. 
110. The word te, 8 
external ſenſe or of a quality of body, has 
three different ſigniſicationa, which muſt 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It means, firſt, 
à quality of body which exiſts in the body 
whether perceived or nat: thus we ſpeak 
of the tafte of an apple. Secondly, it de- 
notes a faculty in the mind, which faculty 
is exerted by means af the tongue, and 
which is always in the mind whether it be 
exerted or not; for no man imagines, chat 
when he taſtes nothing he has loſt the 
we uſe the word when we ſay, I have loſt 
my ſmell by a cold, and therefore my tafte 
is not ſo acute as uſual. Thirdly, it ſigni- 
fies a ſenſation as perceived by the mind, 
and which exiſts only in the mind that 
YH . 
perceived: 
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perceived: in this ſenſe we ſometimes. uſt 
the word when we ſpeak of a ſweet or bit- 


_ threefold fignification belongs to the words 
ſmell, fight, and ſeveral others; which are 
uſed to denote an external thing, the fa- 
culty which perceives that thing, and the 
perception itſelf as it affeQts the mind. 

111. Natural Philoſophy teaches, that all 
ſounding bodies are tremulous, and convey 
to the air an undulatory motion, which, 
if continued till it enter the inner part 
of the ear, raiſes in the mind a ſenſation 

called found; which bears no reſemblance 
either to body or to motion ; which is not 
perceived by any other ſenſe ; and which, 
being a ſimple feeling, cannot be defined 
or deſcribed, and 18 known by experience 
only. By experience alſo we learn, that 
all ſounds proceed from bodies: and by 
attending to different ſounds, as proceed- 
ing from bodies different in kind or dif- 
ferently ſituated, we are, in many caſes, 
enabled to judge, on hearing a ſound, Wi 
what the ſounding body is, and whether | 
it 
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it be near or diſtant, on the right hand or 
on the left, before or behind us, above or 

11a. Sounds may be variouſly divided; 
into ſoft and loud; acute and grave; a- 
greeable, diſagreeable, and indifferent. And 
each of theſe ſorts may be ſubdivided into 


= Articulate and Inarticulate. Articulate 
W ſounds conſtitute ſpeech, whereof we have 
ueated already. Inarticulate ſounds may 
be divided into muſical ſound and noiſe. 
of muſical ſounds and their effects upon 
WT the mind, I ſhall ſpeak. hereafter ; ;obſer- 
Ving only at preſent, that their intervals are 


determined by the natural riſings and fall- 


ings of the human voice in ſinging; and 
chat, when we call ſome of them high and 
WE others low, it ſeems to be with a view. to 
che high or low ſituation of their corre- 
ppondent e in our muſical ſcale *. 


Indeed 


* ſt has been ſaid, that in forming —— 
breath or voice ſcems to riſe from the {over purt of the 


throat, and from the upper part in forming an acute! tone. 


This is no improbable account of the origin of the terms bigh 


. eee It may, however, be 


I. remarked, 
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Indeed moſt of the epithets, which we ap- 
ply to ſound, are in that application gu- 
rative, High and low, oft, acute, grave, 
and deep, in their original and proper ſig- 
nification refer to my not of 
but of touch. by 

113. 3 
ledge. Deaf men muſt always be very ig- 
norant: but a man born blind, who hears, 
ſtand all ſciences except thoſe that relate to 
light and colours; and even of theſe he 
may in ſore meafure comprehend the the- 
ory. The importance of this ſenſe to our 
- "preſervation is obvious. A deaf man in 
the company of thoſe who hear, and a 
blind man with thoſe who ſee, may live 
not uncomfortably : but, in order to judge 
of the value of a ſenſe, we ought to con- 
fider what would be the conſequence, if 


remarked, that the more antient Greek writers conſidered 
grave tones as high, and acute tones as low. See Smith; 
Harmonicii, fef?. 1. The antient Latin writers probably 
did the fame. May not this have been owing to the ſitua · 
tian of the Wann aniets any v0 

all 
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all mankind were to be deprived of it, or 
had never been endowed with it. 

114. The eye is the organ of ſeeing, and 
its objects are light and colours. Bodies 
become viſible by means of light, of which, 
in order to viſion, ſome animals require 
more and others leſs, but all require ſome. 
The threefold fignification of the word 
fight was formerly hinted at : it means the 
thing ſeen, the faculty of ſeeing, and the 
ſenſation or act of ſeeing. This laſt we 
may put an end to, by ſhutting our eyes; 
but the viſible object exiſts, whether we 
ſee it or not; and the faculty of ſeeing re- 
mains in the mind when it is not exerted. 
No man imagines, that by ſhutting his 
eyes he annihilates light, or his power of 
ſeeing it; but every man knows, that by 
ſhucting his eyes he puts an end to the act 
of ſeeing, and renews it again when he 
opens them. When I ſay, My fight is 
weak, the noun denotes the power or fa- 
eulty of ſeeing : when I ſay, I fee a ſtrange 
fight, the ſame word denotes the thing 
ſeen: and when I add, that I have a con- 
fuſed or indiſtinct fight of it, the word 
L 2 ſignifies 
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fignifies the ſenſation or act of - ſeeing. 
_ £What is neceſſary to diſtinct viſion muſt 
have been explained to you in Opticks, and 
needs not be repeated here. ws; 

115. Colours inhere not in PO 
body, but in the light that falls upon it: 
and a body preſents to our eye that colour 
which predominates in the rays of light 
reflected by it: and different bodies reflect 
different ſorts of rays, according to the 
texture and conſiſtency of their minute 
parts. Now the component parts of bo- 
dies, and the rays of light, are not in the 
mind; and therefore colours, as well as 
bodies, are things external: and the word 
colour. denotes, always an external thing, 
and never a ſenſation in the mind. 3 
116. The motion of the two eyes is 

nearly parallel; and yet the muſcles that 
move the one are not connected with thoſe 
that move the other. A picture of the vi- 
ſible object is formed in the retina of each 
eye; and yet the mind ſees the object not 
double but ſingle. The images in the re- 
tina are both inverted; and yet the object 
is ſeen, not inverted, but erect.— Theſe I 
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W if we, at firſt, moved our eyes in different 
directions, and ſaw objects inverted and 
double; and afterwards, by the power of 
habit, came to ſee things as we now do, 
and to move our eyes as we now move 
them. But this theory is table to unan- 
ſwerable objections; for which my hearers 
-are referred to the latter part of Dr Reid's 
Inquiry into the human mind on the principles 
of common /enſe.—The motion of the eyes 
is parallel from the firſt; unleſs where 
there happens to be convulſion or diſeaſt. 
And it is probable, that, when an infant 
can with his eye take in all the parts of a 
viſible object, he ſees it, as we do, erect 
and ſingle. Nor is it more ſtrange, that 
the mind, by means of an inverted and 
double image, ſhould ſee an object erect 
wüble ching by che intervention of an i- 
mage, whereof it is not conſcious, which 
is not known to the greater part of man- 
kind, which can only be diſcovered by ve- 
OT, nice experiments, and which was never 
E heard 
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heard of till Kepler found it out about the 

' 117. Every part of the body being an 
inſtrument of touch, we cannot pretend to 
enumerate the objects and organs of this il 
ſ{enſe. Heat and cold, hardneſs and ſoft- A 


W 1 
rinefs, and the pleaſure of reſt, and, in a . 
word, all bodily ſenſations, are referred to Bl , 
colour, and light. In modern philoſophy BP . 
it has been made a queſtion, whether di- F 
Nance, magnitude, and figure, be perce- Bl , 
ved by fight, by touch, or by both. The f 
queſtion belongs to Opticks ; and the truth MY « 
" Foems to be this: Diſtance, Magnitude, . 
and Figure, are originally perceiued, not Be 
by fight, but by touch ; but we learn to 
judge of them from the informations of fight, BW | 
by having obſerved, that certain viſible ap- WI « 
pearances do always accampany and fig- £ 
nify certain <iſtances, magnitudes, and 27 « 
figures. 1 = +; 
e a 2 
1 
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| connected; but this does not prove, that 
W any one bodily part is neceſſary to con- 
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SECT. v. wk 
of Gnſdfut or Reſet, 


x tis can, are s 


118. 


9 for dan bebe fem <a have nothangrof it. 
ln exerting it, che mind makes no uſe uf 


any bodily organ, ſo far as we know. It 
is true, that the body and mind do mu- 
tually operate on each other; that certain 
bodily diforders hurt the mind; and that 
dy. This proves them to be intimately 


ſciouſneſs in the ſame manner as the eye, 
tor example, is neceſſary to ſeeing. 
119. Of che things perceived by this fa- 


any, the chief is the mind itſelf. - Every 


| 
1 
K 


man is conſcious, that he has within him 


re called a ſoul or 
mind. And this belief ſeems to be um- 


verſal; 
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verſal; fo that if a man were to ſay, that 
he was not conſcious of any ſuch thing, 
the world would ſuſpect him of either falſe- 


hood or inſanity, Nay the general acknow- 


ledgement of the immortality of the ſoul, 
or of its exiſting after the diſſolution of 
che body, (an opinion which in one form 
or other is found in all nations), proves, 
chat it is natural for mankind; to conſider 
the human ſoul and body as ſubſtances ſo 
diſtinct, chat the former may live, and be 
happy or miſerable, without the other. 
120. Every man alſo believes, and holds 
himſelf to be abſolutely certain, that, what- 
ever changes his body may undergo in this 
hfe, his ſoul always continues one and the 
ſame. A temporary ſuſpenſion of all our 
faculties may happen in deep ſleep, or in 


a ſwoon; but we are certain, when we a- 


' wake or recover, that we are the ſame per- 

ſons we were before. In many things, 
both natural, as vegetable and animal bo- 
dies; and artificial, as ſhips” and towns, 
the ſubſtance may be changed, and yet the 
thing be ſuppoſed to continue the ſame; 
becauſe called by the ſame name fituated 

: lter in 
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in the ſame place; applied to the ſame pur - 
| poſe; or having its parts ſo united, that, 
though new ſubſtance may have been add · 
ed from time to time, or ſome of the old 
taken away, there never was any change of 
the whole ſubſtance made at once. Burt 
the human ſoul is always the ſame; its 
ſubſtance being incorporeal, as will be 
ſhown hereafter, and conſequently indivi- 
fable. BE 

121. The things perceived by conſciouſ- 
neſs do as really exiſt, ate as important, 
and may as well ſerve for the materials of 
ſcience, as external things and bodily qua- 
lities. What it is to think, to remember, 
to imagine, to be angry or ſorrowful, to 
believe or diſbelieve, to approve or diſap- 
prove, we know by experience, as well as 
_ what it is to ſee and hear. And truth and 
= falſchood, virtue and vice, are as real as 
W ſounds and colours, and much more eſſen- 
tial to human happineſs. Accordingly,” in 
all cultivated languages, there are words to 
expreſs memory, imagination, reaſon, con- 
ſcience, true and falſe, juſt aud unjuſt, 
right and wrong, &c. ; which is a proof, 
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that in all nations, not utterly barbarous, 
ſuch things are attended to, and ſpoken of, 
as matters of importance. So much for 
conſciouſneſs in general. We are now to 
confider more particularly the ſeveral fa- 
culties comprehended 1 in it. And eſt of 


| E 


SECT. VL 
of Maney 


122. HIS is chat faculty, ELL I 
acquire experience and know 
8 and without which we ſhould x 
the end of the longeſt life be as ignorant 
as at its beginning. Memory preſents to| 
us ideas or thoughts of what is paſt, ac- 
companied with a perſuaſion that they were 
formerly real and preſent. What we dif 
tinctly remember to have ſeen we as firm 
ly believe to have happened, as what i 
no preſent to our ſenſes. | 
123. A ſound ſtate of the brain is no 
douht neceſſary to the right exerciſe of 
AW - eG both i 
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D 
perhaps it is, chat ſome philoſop w 
d, char all our pereeptipne and _— 
leave upon the brain certain marks 2 
ces, which continue there for ſouls rims, 
and when attended to by the . 
fion remembrance; hut that, when 
brain is diſordered by drunkenneſs, or any 
cer diſcaſe, ſo as not to receive of retain 
ſuch marks, or ſo as, to receive or retain 
4 them imperfectly, there is han. 0000s 
brance, of a confuſed one, But ** 
indeed abſurd. 6 For how thoughts ; 
| mind, which are ſurely nd corporeal things, 
ſhould leave upon the brain, which is _ 
poreal, particular ſtamps, vatiouſly 
and ſhaped according to the nature of the 
thoughts, and how the mind ſhould. take 
notice of thoſe ſtamps, or remember by 
means of them, . 
We know that we do remember ; but 
the immediate cauſe of remembrance we 
RE little or 
no effort, it is A r 
2 
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or memory, And fonietinis:pellive:mcdits: 
ry: when we endeavour to remember what 
does not immediately and (as it were) of 
itſelf occur, it is called active memory or 
Recollection. A ready recollection of our 
knowledge, at the moment when we have 
occaſion for it, is a talent of the greateſt 
importance. The man poſſeſſed of it is 
generally of good parts, and ſeldom ” fails 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf, whatever ſort of bus 
ſineſs he may be engaged in. But ſome 
perſons,” who are remarkable for hat it 
here called paſſive memory, and can re- 
member all the words of a long diſcourſe 
on once hearing it, are in other reſpecta of 
no great abilities. Brutes have memory, 
but of recollection they ſeem to be inca- 
pable; for chis requires rationality, and 
the power of contemplating and arranging 
our thoughts. Great memory is perhaps 
neceſſary to form n mn} bur, 1 ne | 
ahvays a proof of it. 

125. The livelieſt abb is not 
fo lively as the ſenſation that produced it; 
and ideas of memory do often, but not al- 
ways, decay more and more, as the origi 
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nal ſenſation becomes more and more re- 
mote in time. Thoſe ſenſations, and thoſe 
thoughts, have a chance to be long remem- 
= bered; which are lively at firſt; and thoſe 
mie likely to be moſt lively, which are moſk 
= attended to, or which are accompanied 


ch plcafure or pain, or with wonder, ſur- 
= priſe, curioſity, ter En nf mr. 
N ly paſſions. | | T6 1 2228 
126. The ot — rhe 
little more than the art of attention. What 
we wiſh to remember we ſhould attend to 
ſo as to underſtand it perfectly, fixing our 
view particularly upon its importance or 
fingular nature; that it may raiſe within 
us ſome of the paſſions above mentioned: 
= and we ſhould alſo beforehand diſengage 
our mind from other things, that we may 
the more effectually attend to the new ob- 
3et which we with to remember; that be- 
ing apt to be forgotten which occurs to us 
when we are taken up with other things. 
The memories of children ſhould be cone 
tinually exerciſed ; but to oblige. them to 
get by heart what they do not underſtand, 
a do 


12. A habit of ſtrictiy attending to 
that, whatever it is, in which we happen 
to be engaged, and of doing only one thing 
at one time, is of great importance to in- 
neſs and readineſs of comprehenſion, pre- 
ſence of mind, accuracy of knowledge, and 
facility of expreſſion. Attention to our 
company is a principal part of -politeneſs, Wl 
viour both amufing and inſtructive to us. 
We ought therefore to be conſtantiy on 
habits of indolence, or a wandering mind, 
which, when long perſiſted in, Sang | 
. „ ogy e etc f 

128. Our thoughts have for. ths: mo 
part a connection; ſo that tlie thought 
which is Juſt now in the mind, depend: 
partly upon that which went before, and 
partly ſerves to introduce that which fol- 
lows. Hence we remember beſt thoſe 

* whoſe parts are methodically. diſpo· 
ſed, 


- 
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ſed, and mutually connected. A regular 

diſcourſe makes a more laſting impreſſion 
upon the hearer than a parcel of detached 
= ſentences, and gives to his rational powers a 
more ſalutary exerciſe: and this may ſhow 
as the propriety of conducting our ſtudies, 
and all our affairs, according to a regular 
plan or method. When this is not dons, 
our thoughts and our buſineſs, eſpecially if 
in any degree complex, ſoon run into con- 
= 129. The Greek and Roman orators, 
W who ſometimes had occaſion to deliver ve- 
long orations, and all from 
cook pains to fix in their minds a ſeries of 
objects or places naturally connected, ſuch 
as the contiguous houſes in a ſtreet, or the 
WF contiguous apartments in a houſe, | By 
7 hag dibley chats pinot! wigs TGA 
Ws in their memory, that when the firſt place 
occurred to them, it introduced the idea 
of the ſecond, and the ſecond the third, 
and fo forward; even as when the firſt let- 
er of the alphabet, or the beginning of ' a 
well known tune, occurs to the mind, it 


in 
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in the proper order. Then the orator con» Wl 
neRed the firſt head of his diſcourſe with ai 
the firſt of theſe places, the ſecond with 
the ſecond, &c. by thinking of both at the 
fame time. . And thus they were enabled 
to recollect, without confuſion, all the parts 
of the longeſt diſcourſe. This was called 
tilian both ſpeak of it, but neither of them 
o minutely as to make it perfectly intelli- 
gible, at leaſt to me: nor do I know that 
any modern orator has ever made uſe of 
it. It ſeems indeed to have been a labo- 
rious way of improving memory; as Quin- 
tilian himſelf acknowledges. In alluſion 
to it, we ſtill call the parts of a diſcourſe 
Places or topicks, and ſay, In the firft =_ 2 
In the ſecond place, Ke. Sr 
130. What we perceive by two ſenſes at a 
once has a good chance to be remembered. a 
Hence to read aloud, ſlowly, and with 
propriety, when one is accuſtomed to it, 
contributes greatly to remembrance. And N 
that which we write in a good hand, with- WP: 

out contractions,” with dark- coloured ink, 
exactly pointed and ſpelled, in ſtrait lines . 
with .» 
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ich a moderate ſpace between them, and 
WT coperty fubdivided-into paragraphs as the 
6 fubjen may require, is better remembered 
u hat we throw together 1 in confuſion. 
| | or, by all theſe circumſtances, attention 
Ws fixed, and the writing, being better un- 
derſtood, makes a deeper impreſſion. Thoſe 
gs alſo, which are related in two or 

reſpects, are more eaſily remembered 
2 ſuch as are related in one reſpect on- 
Hence, by moſt people, verſe is more 
Swords are related in meaſure as well as in 
Wecnſe; and rime than blank verſe, becauſe 
he words are related not only in ſenſe and 
eeaſure, but alſo by ſimilar ſounds at the 
nd harmonious language is better remem- - 
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ered, than what is harſh and incorrect. 

131. Memories differ greatly both in 
3 CET One man remembers 
deſt one ſort of things, and another an- 
» er; which may in part be owing to 
abits contracted of attending to one 

of things more than to another: 
nd this may be aſſigned as one cauſe 
1 nnn of genius that are ob- 
N ſervable 
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part of life, memory is commonly ſtrong ; 
for then the mind is diſengaged, curioſity 
active, the ſpirits high, and che agreeable 
paſſions predominant. Infants eaſily re- 
member, and as eaſily forget. A child of 
quires the new language, and forgets his 
own, in a few months. Moſt chinge are 
eaſily learned in the firſt part of life, eſpe- 
cially languages. In mature age, -cuniofity | 
is abated, and the ſpirits leſs lively than in 
youth: but men are then more capable of 
ſtrict attention, and both the memory and 
the judgement muſt be conſiderably im- 
proved by experience and long exerciſe. 
In old age, curiolity is ſtill more /abated, 
and few things yield amuſement, or are 
much attended to; and therefore memory 
is for the moſt part weak, except in regard 
to tranſactions long ſince paſt, or peculare 
ly ſuited to the preſent diſpoſition. 
132. To improve this faculty, we muſt, 
as already obſerved, cultivate habits of 
ſtrict attention, not only when we read 
books, or hear diſcourſes, but alſo in con- 
verſation, and in every part of our daily 
buſineſs. 
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| buſineſs. It will alſb be prudent to ſtudy 
according to a plan, to diſpoſe our affairs 
methodically, and to ſtudy nothing but 
what may be uſeful. To read a great va- 
 riety of books is not neceſſary; but thoſe 
ve read ſhould” all be good ones; and we 
ſhall do well to read them flowly and con- 
fiderately, often recollecting what we have 
read and meditating upon it; and we 
ſhould never leave a good author till we be 
maſters of both his language and his doc- 
trine. A liſt will be given hereafter of 
ſome of thoſe books in Greek, Latin, and 
Engliſh, that deſerve to be ſtudied in this 
accurate manner. For, as Bacon well ob- 
ſerves, © ſome books are to be read only 
4 in parts; others to be read, but not cu- 
% rioufly; ànd fome few to be read whol- 
ly, with diligence and attention.” There 
is much good ſenſe in the following apho- 
riſm of the fame great author: Reading 
makes a full man, writing an exact man, 
< and/converſation a ready man. | 

1433. It is hardly credible to what a de- 
gree both active and paſſive remembrance 
are clergymen who can get a ſermon by 
| N 2 heart 
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heart in two. hours, though their memory, 
when they began to exerciſe it, was rather 
weak than ſtrong. And pleaders, and other 
orators who ſpeak in public and extempore, 
often diſcover, in calling inſtantly to mind 
all the knowledge neceſſary on the preſent 
occaſian, and eyery, thing of importance 
that may have been advanced in the courſe 
of a long debate, ſuch powers of retention 
and of recollection as, to the man who has 
never been obliged to exert himſelf in the 
4 _ fame manner, are altogether aſtoniſhing. 

1 134. Frequently to reviſe our know- 
ledge; to talk about it when we have a 
convenient opportunity, that is, when we 
are in the company of thoſe who may with 
to hear us talk about it; to teach it to o- 
thers; to reduce ĩt to practice as much as 
poſſible; and to ſet. down in writing, not 
on looſe papers, but in books kept for the 
Purpoſe, whatever may occur to us on any 
ſubject, would greatly improve both our 
memory and our judgement. To tranſcribe 
 . literally from books is of little uſe, or ra- 
ther of none; for it mploys much time, 
without improving; any one of ur, facul- 
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ties. But to write an abridgement of a 

good book may ſometimes be a very pro- 
that occur in reading, it will be prudent 
to lay che book aſide, and put them in i- 
ting in our own words. This practige, wall 

give accuracy to our knowledge, accuſtom 
us to recollection, improve us in the uſe of 
language, and enable us ſo. thoroughly to 
comprehend che thouzhts of other men as 
to make them in ſome meaſure our n.. 


be guided, not only by memory, but, alſo 
by ſmell, or rather by {ome other inſtinct 
— Jet , | whereof 
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136. But to the power of human me- 
mory, and to the poſhble extent of human 
knowledge we acquire, che greater is our 
defire of knowledge, and the greater our 
capacity of receiving it. In a word, 'we 
ſeem to be ſuſceptible of endleſs ' improve- 
ment: which is a proof, not only of the 
immenſe ſuperiority of our nature to that 
of other animals, but alſo that our fouls 
TIEN for endleſs duration. aun 


s NCT. n. 
. Imagination 


137. | Remenber 10/have forn # Von; 1 
can imagine a griffin or a centaur 
though I never ſaw one: — he who uſes 
theſe wards with underſtanding i the 
difference between imagination and me- 
mory, though perhaps he may not be able 
to explain it. When we remember, we have 
6 / 
when 
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enen or 
idea ſimply as it is in itſelf, or as we con- 
ceive it to be, without referring it to paſt 
experience or to real exiſtence. Some wri- 
ters limit the word imagination to the men- 
tal conception of images or things viſible; 
and this may perhaps have been the origi- 
nal meaning of the word: but the modern 
uſe of language will juſtify that more ge- 
neral application of the term which is here 
given. For it would be improper to ſay, 
that men born blind muſt be deſtitute of 
imagination: ſuch men may ſurely invent 
as well as dream; it is well known they can 

do both: and both invention and dream- 
ing are referred to this faculty. Imagina- 
tion employed in its more trivial exertions 
is often called Fancy. A ſublime poet is a 
man of vaſt imagination : a witty author 
is a perſon of lively fancy. 

238. That we may ſee more paiticularly 
the nature of the faculty in queſtion, it is 
proper to obſerve here, that all things may 
be divided into ſimple and complex. The 
former do not ſeem to conſiſt of parts that 
can be ſeparated; and ſuch are our ſenſa - 
tl | tions 
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tions of heat, cold, hunger, thirſt, or of 
any particular ſound, or ſimple colour. 
Complex ching conſiſt of parts, which 
may be ſeparated and conceived ſeparately: 
ſuch are all bodies. Now all our fimple' 
ideas, that is, all our notions of ſimple ob- 
jecto, are derived from experience: a man 
muſt have een colour, and light, and beard 
ſound, and felt the pain of hunger, before 
he can conceive what thoſe things are. 
But complex ideas, or notions of complex 
ſuppoſing a number of fimple or complex 
| notions or things combined together in one 
aſſemblage. When ſuch complex ideas are 
not derived from memory, we refer them 


to the imagination. No man ever ſaw a 


mountain of ivory; but he, who has ſeen 
ivory and a mountain, may eaſily imagine 
the ſubſtance of the one extended to the 
ſize and ſhape of the other, and des kart 
the idea of an ivory mountain. 

73% Manne N be n e tut: 
what we have really perceived; ſo that a 
being endowed with memory, but deſti- 
Wot | O any 
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any thing: as all invention naplies novel- 
ty, and that certain things or thoughts are 
put together which were never ſo put to- 
gether before. Now this inventing power 
is aſcribed, as obſerved already, to the i- 
magination or fancy, and, when, regulated 
by good ſenſe and applied ro uſeful pur. 
| Poles, is called geniut. One may be learn- 
ed who is not ingenious; in other words, 
one may have a good memory well ſto- | 
red with knowledge, and yet have little 
imagination or invention; as, on the other 
hand, one may be very ingenious with 
Bttle learning. But genius and learning, 
when they meet in one perfon, are murual- 
ly and greatly aſſiſtant to each other; and, 
in the poetical art, Horace declares that ei- 
ther without the other can do lietle. 

140. The ſucceſſion. of our thoughts is 
often regulated by memory; as when- we 
go over in our mind the particulars of « 
place we have ſeen, of a converfation we 
have heard, or of a book we have read. 
At other times, when our attention is not 
fixed on any one thing, a ſtate of mind 
RR os 
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thoughts are continually changing, fo chat 
in a little time our imagination wanders to 
ſomething very different from that which 
we were thinking of juſt before. Let if 
through our mind during this reverie, we 
Mould probably find, that chere was ſome 
relation, connection, or bond of union, bo- 
tween thoſe thoughts that accompanied, or 
came next after, one another. The rela- 
tions, or bonds of waidn, which thus de- 
r 
various. 

141. Firſt. RefewMlance is an. aſociating 
quality that is, when we perocive, or 
think of, any thing, it is natural for us, at 
the ſame time, or immodiatriy after, bo 
think of ſomething that is like it. When 
we hear a ſtory, or ſees perſon, we are apt 
to think of other fawiler ſtories cr perſans. 
Our diſcourſe we often embelliſh with me- 
of {pecch, that are founded in likeneſs, 
And when any powerful paſſion, as anger 
er ſorrow, takes hold of che mind, the 
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| reſemblance to that pany: and tend to 
encourage it. 
1 eee 
ſociating principle, eſpecially when the 
mind is in a diſagreeable ſtate. - Great cold 
makes us think of heat, and wiſh for it. 
Hunger and chirſt put us in mind of eat- 
ing and drinking. In poetry, and other 
works of fancy, we are ſometimes pleaſed 
when we find things of oppgte natures 
ſucceeding each other ; when, for example, 
the burry of a battle is interrupted, as in 
Homer it often is, with a deſcriptive ſimi- 
litude taken from fill li or rural affairs ; 
or when, in the ſame fable, perſons appear 
of oppoſite characters, and the violent is 
oppoſed to the gentle, the cunning to the 
generous, and the raſh to the prudent. -- 
143. Thirdly; When we think of any 
place which we are acquainted with, we 
are apt to think at the ſame time of the 


acighbouring places and perſons ; here the 


aſſociating principle is Contiguity.or nearneſi 


ef fituation, The fight of a houſe, in which 
we have formerly been happy or unhappy, 
renews the agreeable or diſagreeable ideas 
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that were formerly realiſed there. Hence 
in part ariſes that partiality which moſt 
people have for the town, province, or 
country, in which they paſſed cheir early 
years. Hence, on entering à church, even 
when no body is preſent, a conſiderate mind 
is apt to feel ſome of thoſe religious im- 
preſſions which it has formerly experienced 
in ſuch' places: and ſentiments of a differ= 
ent nature wiſe, when we go into play. 
have en era e page of BIS 
vity. 
--144- Fourhly: Things related as cauſe 
and et do mutually ſuggeſt each other to 
the mind. When we ſee a wound, we 
think of the weapon or the accident chat 
cauſed it, and of the pain'which is the ef- 
fect of it. The idea of ſnow or of ice 
brings along with it that of cold; and we 
can hardly think of the ſun without think - 
ing of light and heat at the ſame time. 
The aſſociations founded on this principle 
we equally ſtrong whether the cauſation be 
real or imaginary. He who believes, that 
— ˙ are the cauſe "of the | 
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appearance of ghoſts, will find, when 
is in the dark and alone, that the 2 7 
eee eee natural- 
as if the one were really the cauſe of 
other. It is true, that ſalitude and 
darkneſs may reaſonably produce ſome de- 
gree of fear; becauſe where we cannot ſee 
we muſt be in ſome danger; and, when 
every thing is ſilent about us, we muſt be 
at ſome diſtance from the protection and 
other comforts of ſociety, Bur ghoſts and 
apparitions have nothing more to do with 
darkneſs than with light : and the ſtories 
| told of them will be found, on examipa- 
tion, to ariſe, either frum imperfect ſenſa- 
tions owing, to the darkneſs, or from thoſs 
horrors which diſorder the imagination 
| when one is very much afraid, or from the 
folly, credulity, a fyllkbogd of them who 
circulate thoſe fill tales. 
145. Cuflem or habit is a * 
principle of aſſociation. Things and thoughts 
that have no other bond of union may, by 
appearing together, or being frequently 
joined together, become fo. cloſely related, 
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other into the mind. Thus; in laighuage 
written or ſpoken, the mind inſtantly paſſes 
from the word heard, or from the charac- 
ters ſeen, to the thing ſignified ; cuſtom 
| having ſo aſſociated them that the one ak 
ways reminds us of the other. Upon af 
ſociations eſtabliſhed by cuſtom many of 
the pains and pleaſures of life depend. An 
indifferent thing may become very agres- 
able, or very much the contrary, according 
to the nature of the ideas thus connected 
with it; and, in like manner, in conſe 
quence of ſome perverſe aſſociation, that 
which ought to make us ſerious may in- 
dine us to laughter. 

146. Things ſolemm and facred, there» 
fore, ſhould never be ſpoken of in terms 
of ridicule or levity ; and places appropria- 
ted to the offices of religion ſhould never 
be made the ſcene of any thing ludicrous, 
trifling, or unſuitable. Where theſe rules 
are not attended to, important and frivo- 
lous thoughts may be ſo jumbled together 
m the mind, as that the former ſhall ſome- 


times, very unſeaſonably and indecently, 


fuggeſtthe later. Let facted things be al- 
ways 


: 
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ways accompanied with ſerious language 
and ſolemn circumſtances: and let thoſe, 
who wiſh to retain the government of 
_ their paſſions and the command of their 
thoughts, be careful to check in the begin- 
ning every tendency to * and im- 
pure aſſociations. 5 
147. Dreſſes „ 
become faſhionable ; and cuſtom reconciles 
us to the faſhion, though at firſt, perhaps, 
it might appear ridiculous ;, which is alſo 
owing to aſſociations founded in cuſtom. 
For when we have long ſeen a particular 
form of dreſs worn by perſons whom we 
love and eſteem, and on occaſions of the 
greateſt feſtivity or ſolemnity, it acquires 
in our mind a connection with a great 
number of pleaſing ideas; and whatever is 
ſo connected muſt itſelf be pleaſing. It 
will appear by and by, that, from aſſocia- 
tions founded in habit, many, or perhaps 
moſt, of thoſe pleaſing emotions are deri- 
ved, which accompany the perception of 
that which in things viſible is called Beau- 
ty. | g 
148. This ſubject will oſten come in our 
| | . way 
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way hereafter. But before we leave it now, 
it may be proper to remark, that ſome 
people contract ſtrange habits of what may 
be termed External Aſſociation, of joining 
together two actions that have no natural 
connection, and appear very awkward when 
they are ſo joined. You may have ſeen a 
boy button and unbutton his coat all the 
while he is repeating his catechiſm; and 
we have heard of a lawyer, who could not 
go on with his pleading, unleſs he was 
continually winding a-piece of packthread 
about his finger. It ſhould be our care to 
guard againſt theſe and the like abſurd ha- 
bits, and to be very thankful to thoſe who 
caution us againſt them; for the eyes of a 
friend are, in a matter of this kind, much 
more to be depended on than our own. 
149. It was already obſerved, that the 
talent of invention applied to uſeful pur- 
poles is called genius: but it requires expe- 
rience and good ſenſe to enable one ſo to 
apply it. Every perſon is not 3 man of 
genius, nor is it neceſſary that he ſhould. 
For in human ſociety, as in an army, tho 
« there mult be a few to cantrive and come 

P mand, 
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mand, far the greater number have no- 
thing to do but to obey ; and the efforts of 
the multitude are neceſſary to public good, 
as well as the contrivance of thoſe who 
direct them. Beſides, if every man were 
a man of genius, there would be ſo much 
ambition in the world, and. ſo many pro- 
jectors, and ſuch a multiplicity of oppoſite 
| intereſts, as would confound the order of 
human affairs. To the perfection of ge- 
nius, learning and application are neceſſa- 
ry, as well as natural talents. It is true, 
that ſome men of great genius have had 
little learning; but this was their misfor- 
tune: and it can hardly be doubted, that 
with a better education they would have 
made a better figure. Without induſtry 
and attention, genius is good for nothing. 
150. Many are the degrees, and the va- 
rieties, of human genius. One man has a 
genius in mechanics; another, in archi- 
tecture; a third, in the conduct of milita- 
ry affairs; or in painting, geometry, mu- 
fic, poetry, eloquence, &c.; and one man 
may make great progreſs and contri ve ma- 
ay improvements in one art, who could 
oe onde obs not 
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not have been fo ſucceſsful in another. 
And ſome men there are, of talents ſo uni- 
verſal, as to diſcover genius in every thing 
to which they apply themſelves. It is not 
eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible, to account for 
theſe peculiarities and varieties of intellec- 
tual character. They may be partly owing 
to habits contracted in early years; and 
partly, and perhaps chiefly, to that parti- 
cular conſtirution of mind, by which, as 
well as by his face and other bodily pe- 
culiarities, nne 
another. 

151, Bur, chough we may be at a loſs 
to explain the efficient cauſe of this variety, 
it is eaſy to ſee its final cauſe, that is, the 
intention of Providence in appointing it. 
It is this that makes men take to different 
purſuits and employments; which renders 
them mutually uſeful ro one another, and 
prevents too violent oppoſitions of intereſt. 
And hence mankind enjoy a variety of 
conveniencies; arts and ſciences are invent- 
ed and improved ; and many ſources are 
opened of commerce and friendly inter- 
—_— whereby the circulation of truth is 
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promoted, and the bounds of ſocial * 
enlarged. | 
We 1 
that flouriſh in ſociety, one is apt to won- 
dier at two things; firſt, their vaſt num- 
ber and mutual ſubſerviency; and ſecond- 
ly, that men ſhould be faund who volun- 
tarily make choice of one or other of all 
the employments neceſſary in civiliſed life. 
This conſideration affords a proof of the 
extreme pliableneſs of the human mind, as 
well as of the goodneſs of Providence. For, 
though ſome profeſſions and trades are of 
low eſteem, we find, that in every condi- 
tion honeſt induſtry, with contentment, 
may be happy. Let us therefore learn to 
ſet a proper value on all the uſeful arts of 
life, and on all thoſe who practiſe them 
with integrity and induſtry. 

153. The imagination is ſubje to cer- 
tain diſorders, which may be comprehend- 
ed under the oppoſite extremes of Levity 
and Melancholy. Levity produces thought- 
leſſneſs, vanity, and contempt of others. 
Whatever therefore tends to make men 
conſiderate and humble may be propoſed 
l | as 
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10 rainedy for this d l a 
' means of preventing it. Habits of conſi- 
deration may be acquired by ſtudying hi- 
ſtory, geometry, and thoſe parts of philo- 
ſophy which lead to the obſervation of life 
and manners. —Perſons in danger from this 
diſeaſe ſhould be kept at a diſtance from 
flattery and novels, and taught, that ho- 
neſty and attention to buſineſs are in every 
{tation reſpectable, and that contempt and 
miſery never fail to attend a life of idleneſs 
or fantaſtic ambition. The company of 
thoſe who are wiſer and better than they, 
will alſo be of great and peculiar benefit 
to perſons of this character: and ſome ex- 
perience of adverſity may be very ſervice- 
able in promoting that knowledge of one's 
ſelf, and that fellow-feeling for others, 


which repreſs vanity, by producing rn 
deration and a lowly mind. 


154. The practice of turning every thing 
into joke and ridicule is a dangerous levity 
of imagination. Wit and humour, when 
natural, are very uſeful and very pleaſing. 
But that ſtudied and habitual jocularity, 
which I here ſpeak of, and which ſome 


people 
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people aſſect, makes one a diſagreeable and 
tireſome companion. It generally ariſes 
from vanity ; it renders converſation un- 
profitable, and too often immoral ; and it 
gradually perverts the underſtanding, both 
of thoſe who practiſe it, and of thoſe who 
take pleaſure in hearing it. Our ſerious 
concerns demand our firſt attention : wit, 
humour, and merriment, may be uſed in 
the way of relaxation, but are not the bu- 
fineſs for which we were ſent into this 
world. 

155. An imagination diſordered by Me- 
lancholy is one of the greateſt calamities 
incident to human nature. In order to 
prevent it, we ought by all means to avoid 
idleneſs, and lead an active life; to be tem- 
perate and ſocial; to cheriſh every chear- 
ful affection, as good nature, good hu- 
mour, patience, forgiveneſs, piety, humi- 
lity, and benevolence, by all which the 
health of both the mind and body is effec- 
tually promoted ; and to check the gloomy 
paſſions of anger, revenge, pride, ſuſpicion, 
' jealouſy, miſanthropy, exceſſive anxiety, 
STENT, which are all pro- 
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ductive of miſery and diſeaſe both mental 
and corporeal. They, who are in danger 
from a melancholy imagination, will do 
well to ſtudy nothing but what is amuſing 
and practical; to abſtain from tragical nar- 
ratives, controverſy, and law-fuits, which 
wear out the ſpirits to no purpoſe ; to uſe 
moderation in ſtudy, as in every thing elſe ; 
and to have recourſe every day, more or 
leſs according to circumſtances, to bodily 
exerciſe, innocent amuſement, freſh air, 
and chearful company. To guard againſt 
ſuperſtition arid enthuſiaſm, by forming 
right notions of God's adorable nature and 
providence; and to avoid, as one would 
the peſtilence, all books and all- converſa- 
religious, or immoral opinions, is the du- 
ty, not of thoſe only whoſe minds are op- 
preſſed with melancholy, but of all man- 
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156. TIN ebe en eich | 

we cannot diſcover the uſe : and 
Dreams, though we know little of their 
nature, may yet be of great importance in 
our conſtitution. Moſt of the few uncon- 
need remarks that follow are offered as 
mere conjecture; for it would be vain to 
attempt to treat this ſubje& in a ſcientific 
manner.—Moſt men dream, but all do not; 
and ſometimes we dream more than at 
other times. -In dreams we miſtake ideas 
of imagination for real things. But when 
awake, and in our perfect mind, we never 
miſtake a reality for a dream. Realities 
are perceived intuitively, We cannot prove 
by argument, that we are now awake; for 
we know of nothing more evident to prove 
it by: and it is eſſential to every proof to 
be clearer than that which is to be proved. 
But it is impoſlible for us to doubt of our 
being 
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being awake : ſuch is the law of our na- 
ture. And our experience of the delu- 
ſions of dreaming never affects, and is not 
ſuppoſed to affect, the certainty of human 
knowledge. 

| 157. In good health we often dream of 
our ordinary buſineſs ; which however is 
conſiderably diſguiſed by imaginary cir» 
cumſtances. Such dreams partake of the 
nature of allegory : they reſemble common. 
life, and yet they differ from it. This the 
poets attend to; and, when they have oc+ 
caſion to deſcribe any perſon's dream, they 
generally make it contain ſore ſhadowy 
repreſentation of what is ſuppoſed to be in 
his mind when awake; and this we ap- 
prove of, becauſe we know it is natural. 
Diſagreeable dreams accompany certain bo- 
dily diſorders ; and when there is any ten- 
dency to fever in the human frame, they 
are very fatiguing and tireſome: whence 
a man of prudence, who is free from fu. 
perſtition, may make diſcoveries concern- 
to live more temperately than uſual, or 
take more or leſs exerciſe, or have recourſe 
As Q_ ” "a 
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to other means, in order to avert the im- 
probing ove 

158. Dreams may ſometimes be uſeful, 
bb e for conveying moral inſtruc- 
tion. If, for example, we dream that we 
are in violent anger, and ſtrike a blow 
which kills a man, the horror we feel 
on the occaſion may diſpoſe us, when 
awake, to form reſolutions againſt violent 
anger, leſt it ſhould at one time or other 
prompt us to a like perpetration. In the 
Tatler (Numb. 117.) there is an account of 
a dream that conveys a ſublime and in- 
ſtructive leſſun of morality. Dreams are a 
ſtriking inſtance of the activity of che hu- 
man ſoul, and of its power of creating, as it 
were, without the help of the ſenſes, ideas 
that give it amuſement, and command its 
whole attention. Sometimes, however, in 
fleep, our memory, and ſometimes our 
judgement, ſeem to have forſaken us: we 
believe the wildeſt abſurdities, and forget 
the moſt remarkable events of our life. It 
is at leaſt poſſible, that this temporary ſui- 
penſion of our faculties may make the ſoul 
act more vigorouſly at other times, even as 
63 | | | our 
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our bodily powers derive refreſhment from | 


reſt. e 2 
1659 . Dreams may in other reſpects be 
friendly to our intellectual nature. To 


think too long, or too intenſely. on any 
one ſubject, is hurtful to health, and ſorae- 
times even to reaſon. They may therefore 
be uſeful in giving variety to our thoughts, 
and forcing the mind to exert itſelf, for a 
while, in a new direction. And perſons 
vho dream moſt frequently may perhaps, 
from their conſtitution, have more need, 
than others have, of this ſort of amuſe- 
ment z which is the more probable, becauſe 
ao des nds on Rn 
— — —- as a life of 
violent activity, of hardſhip, and even of 
danger, is recommended, and known t6 
| mam een eee 
lanehaly, and other mental diſorders. = 
160, In antient times, the — 
ſome men were prophetical ; but, as we 
are not prophets, we have no reaſon to 
eee are, v5. chit ſort. It may 
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happen indeed, in the revolution of chances, 
that a dream ſhall reſemble a future event. 
But this is rare; and, when it happens, not 
more wonderful, than that an irregular 
| Ulock ſhould now and then point at the 
right hour. Nor can it be admitted, that 
dreams are ſuggeſted by inviſible beings 
as they are for the moſt part mere trifles, 
and depend ſo much on the ſtate of our 
mind and body. The ſoul in herſelf ſeems 
to poſſeſs vivacity ſufficient to account for 
all the odd appearances that occur in fleep. 
very ſtrange thoughts will ſometimes ariſe 
in the mind. And, in certain diſeaſes, wa- 
OT IDEN IC A ee 
the wildeſt dreams. | 
161, Our dreams are exceedingly va- 
rious; but that they ſhould be fo, is 
not at all ſurpriſing, A very flight im- 
preſſion made on our organs of ſenſe in 
ſleep; a ſound heard imperfectiy; a great- 
er or leſs degree of heat ; our breathing in 
any reſpect interrupted, by the tate of the 
ſtomach and bowels, by an awkward poſi- 
tion of the head, or by external things af. 
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fecting our organs of reſpiration ; the tem- 


the like caſualties, as well as the tenor of 
our thoughts through the day, the ſtate of 
our health, and the paſſions that may hap- 
pen to predominate in our mind, have all 
conſiderable influence in giving variety to 


dos 'oficin find the meme 
on them. Poſſibly this may be in part 
owing to habit; they dream the ſame thing 
a third or a fourth time, becauſe they have 
talked or thought of it more than of other 
dreams. Hence, with reſpect to diſagree- 
able dreams, we may learn a caution; 
which is, to baniſh them from our thoughts 
as ſoon as poſſible, and never ſpeak of chem 
at all. It is indeed a vulgar” obſervation, 
but there is truth in it, that they who ſel- 
— dame <7 
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Or. the . powers of man 
there ſtill remain to be conſider- 


ed, Conſcience, whereby we diſtinguiſh 

between vice and virtue; and Reaſon, 
whereby we perceive the difference between 
neceſſary repetition, we paſs by at preſent, 
as they will come in our way hereafter, 
the former in Moral Philoſapby, the latter 
in Logic.—If I had not withed to avoid 
troubling my hearers with too many divi- 
fions and ſubdiviſions in the beginning, I 
would have divided Senfation into Prima- 
ry and Secondary, The former has been 


ſpoken of already. The latter I now enter 
upon; and indeed could hardly bring it in 
ſooner; what has been ſaid on the ſubject 
of imagination being neceſſary as an intro- 
duction to it. Theſe ſecondary faculties 
of ſenſation have by ſome writers been 


_ 
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called Internal Senſes, by others Emotions. 
The name is of little importance: the na- 
ture of the thing will ſoon appear. 
163. We perceive colours and figures by 
the eye; we allo perceive that ſome colours 
and figures are beautiful, 
This power of perceiving Beauty, which 
the brutes have not though they er as well 
as we, I call a ſecondary ſenſe. We per- 
ceive ſounds by the ear; we alſo perceive, 
that certain combinations of ſound have 
harmony, and that others are diſſonant. 
This power of perceiving harmany, called 
in common language a muſical ear, is an- 
have not, and of which many men who 
hear well enough are utterly deſtitute. Of 
theſe ſecondary ſenſes there are no doubt 
many in the human conſtitution. I con- 
fine myſelf to thoſe of Novelty, Sublimity, 
cule;” which, together with Sympathy, 
which I ſhall alſo deſcribe, form whit is 
commonly called good te. The pleaſures 
received by the Secondary ſenſes are, by 
Addiſon, in the fixth volume of the Spec 
| tator, 


and others not. 


tator, and by Akenſide, in the title of a 
4 which he wrote on the ſubject, term- 
ed Pleaſures of Imagination, | 
164. Or NoveLTY. Things in 8 
ſelves indifferent, or even diſagreeable, may 
be agreeable when new; and Novelty in 
general has a charm in it, of which eve- 
ry rational, or every human being at leaſt, 
is ſenſible. Hence our paſſion for variety, 
for amuſement, for news, for ſtrange fights, 
and for knowledge in general. The plea- 
ſure we take in new things ariſes from the 
active nature of man. We are never hap- 
py unleſs employed about ſomething ; and 
when we have nothing to do in the way of 
buſineſs or amuſement, the mind becomes 
languid and of courſe uneaſy. Yet into 
this ſtate we are apt to fall, when there is 
nothing to rouſe our attention, or give play 
to our faculties. For when we have long 
been converſant about one ſet of objects, 
the mind comprehends them fo eafily, that 
they give it no exerciſe, In this caſe, a 
new object occurring gives an impulſe to 
the mind, and puts it upon exerting itſelf; 
and the exertion, if moderate, is agreeable. 

| 9 If 
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If the new object occaſion ſurpriſe, or any 
other lively and pleaſing emotion, its no- 
velty will be ſtill more intereſting, becauſe 
it will convey to the mind a more ſpright- 
ly and perhaps a more permanent impulſe, 
165. Some things are more diſagreeable 
at firſt, than they come to be afterwards; 
which may be owing to one or other of 
theſe two cauſes, Either the new object 
may have required, in order to its being 
comprehended, a violent and painful exer- 
tion of the faculties; as in the caſe of one 
entering upon a new ſtudy, or a new courſe 
of life : or we may have fixed our firſt at- 
tention on what ſeemed diſagreeable in the 
new object; not diſcovering its agreeable 
with it. Hence let us learn, that a good 
courſe of life, though ſomewhat unpleaſant 
at firſt, ought not on that account to be 
relinquiſhed ; for we may be aſſured it will 
in time become pleaſant, if perſiſted in. 
It is remarkable, that men ſometimes con- 
tract a moſt violent king to certain taſtes 
that were at firſt extremely offenſive, as 
* This 
4 depends 
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depends on cauſes in which the mind has 
little concern. It may be, that, by the 
conſtant uſe of ſuch things, the ſtomach or 
the palate, and of courſe the animal ſpirits, 
are reduced to ſuch a ſtate as to be uneaſy 
in the want of them. The part of pru- 
dence therefore is, to abſtain from ſuch 
things altogether, which requires no ef- 
fort; rather than to hazard the acquiſition 
of a habit which it may be almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to overcome. Unnatural pleaſures of 
this ſort it is no evil to be without, but it 
may be a fatal evil to acquire a reliſh for. 
166. In all the arts that miniſter to ra- 
tional pleaſure, variety is ſtudied, that the 
mind may be refreſhed with a ſucceſſion 
of novelties: The proſe-writer, where it 
can be done conveniently, varies the length, 
the ſound,” and the ſyntax, of contiguous 


clauſes and ſentences ; nd amuſes the read- 
er's fancy with metaphors, ſimilitudes, and 
other appoſite figures of ſpeech. The poet 
varies the ſtructure of contiguous verſes; 
and, in framing his fable, is careful to 
bring in events that are both probable” and 
unexpected, and perſons who differ from 


each 
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each other in character, appearance, and 
adventures. So in the other fine arts. In 
the works of nature there is great umfor- 
mity, and at the ſame time the moſt un- 


bounded variety: ſo that he who ſtudies 
them is continually delighted with new 
and wonderful diſcoveries; and yet is ne- 
ver perplexed by their multiplicity, be- 
cauſe order, proportion, and fitneſs, pre- 
vail through the whole ſyſtem. 

167. The taſte for novelty is an import- 
ant part of the human conſtitution. It 1s 
the ſource of much amuſement, and prompts 
men to labour in the acquiſition of know- 
ledge. It is, beſides, one of our firſt paſ- 
ſions. You cannot gratify a child more, 
than by ſhowing him ſomething new, or 
telling him a wonderful ſtory. The ſame 
novelties are not equally captivating to all. 
Some ſeek after new attainments in ſcience; 
ſome wander through the world to viſit 
different nations; ſome explore the won- 
ders of inanimate nature, and ſome the 


characters of men; ſome read hiſtory, ſume 


ſtudy the fine arts, ſome are curious in 
nnn 
R 2 mind 
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mind little more than the news of the day; 
ſome amuſe themſelves with collecting pic- 
tures, prints, manuſcripts,” medals, ſhells, 
minerals; and ſome are fond of old, and 
others of new books. Thus men take to 
different purſuits and employments, and 
every part of knowledge is cultivated. _ 
168. Or SuBLIimITY. Things of great 
magnitude, as a large building, a high 
mountain, a broad river, a wide proſpect, 
the ocean, the ſky, &c. fill the mind of 
the beholder with admiration and pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment, and with reſpect to this ſen- 
| ſation are called Sublime. Great height 
and depth, and great number too, as an 
army, a navy, a long ſucceſhon of years, 
eternity, &c. are ſublime objects, becauſe 
they fill qur minds with the ſame pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment. In contemplating ſuch things, 
ve are conſcious of ſomething like an ex- 
panſion or elevatian of our faculties, as if 
we were exerting our whole capacity to 
comprehend the vaſtneſs of the object. 
169. Whatever it be that raiſes in us 
this pleaſurable aſtoniſhment, is accounted 


* whether nne with quantity 


or 
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or number, or not. Hence loud ſounds, 
like thoſe of thunder, cannon, a full or- 
gan, a ſtorm; hence thoſe fictions in poe- 
try, that produce an imaginary, and not 
painful, terror; hence any uncommon de- 
gree of virtue, of genius, or even of bodily 
ſtrength ; and hence thoſe affections which 
elevate the ſoul, as fortitude, devotion, and 
univerſal benevolence, or which are, in 
their objects, cauſes, or effects, connected 
with great number or great quantity; are 
all denominated ſubhme, and fill our minds 
with the ſame delightful aſtoniſhment — 
admiration. 

170. The Deity, - the ſource of happi- 
neſs and the ſtandard of perfection; Who 
creates, preſerves, pervades, and governs 
all things; whoſe power is omnipotent, 
whoſe wiſdom is perfect, whoſe goodneſF 
is unbounded, whoſe greatneſs is incom- 
prehenſible; who was from all eternity, 
and of whoſe dominion there can be" no 
end ;—He is undoubtedly, and, beyond all 
compariſon, the moſt ſublime object which 
it is poſſible to conceive or to contemplate ; 
ud e all creaqed fubbaniry (if I may fo 
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ſpeak) his works exhibit the moſt perfect 
no doubt, ſublime operations of human 
art, as ſhips of war, cathedral-churches, 
palaces, mounds for repelling the ſea, &c. 
But, in reſpect of greatneſs, theſe are no- 
thing, when we compare them with moun- 
tains, volcanoes, the ocean, the expanſe of 
heaven, clouds and. ſtorms, thunder and 
lightning, eh =. the fler {y- 
ſtem, the univerſe. 

171. Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, are 
called Fine arts; becauſe, though not ne- 
ceſſary to life, they are highly ornamental. 
Architecture is alſo a fine art; for it im- 
proves building to a degree far beyond 
what is neceſſary. And by each of theſe 
arts the ſublime is attainable. That is 
ſublime muſic which inſpires ſublime af- 
fections, as courage and devotion ; or 


. which by its fonorous ' harmonies over- 
 whelms the mind with a pleaſing aſtoniſh- 
ment. Architecture is ſublime, when it 1s 
large, lofty, and. durable, and at-the ſame 
time ſo ſimple and well-proportioned as. 
PI a EINER at 


once. 
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once. For a number of little parts and 
ornaments take away from the ſublimity 
of a great building, though they may ſome- 
times add to its beauty. Painting is ſub- 
lime, when it exhibits men inveſted with 
great qualities, ſuch as bodily ſtrength; or 

actuated by ſublime paſſions, as devotion 
or valour; or when it ſucceſsfully imitates 
great viſible objects, artificial or natural, as 
taracts, volcanoes, and the like. 
172. Poetry is ſublime; firſt, when. it 
elevates the mind, and makes it, as-it were, 
ſuperior to the cares and troubles of this 
world : ſecondly, when it infuſes any ſub- 
lime affeQtion, as devotion, valour, univer- 
ſal benevolence, the love of virtue and of 
our country: thirdly, when it affects the 
mind with an awful and imaginary, but 
not unpleaſing horror: fourthly, when it 
deſcribes the ſentiments or actions of thoſe . 
perſons whoſe character is ſublime: and 
fifthly, when it conveys a lively idea of 


any grand appearance, natural, artificial, 
or imaginary. That ſtyle is ſublime, which 
makes us readily conceive any great object 
| or 
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or ſentiment in a lively manner; and this 
is often done when the words are very 
plain and ſimple. 

173. It is true, that poets and orators, 
when they deſcribe ſublime objects, do 
often elevate their ſtyle with tropes and 
figures, and high-ſounding expreſſions. 
And this is ſuitable to the nature of hu- 
man ſpeech. For, when we ſpeak of any 
thing which we conſider as great, it is na- 
tural for us, even in common diſcourſe, to 
raiſe our voice, and pronounce with more 
than uſual ſolemnity. But in the uſe of 
bold figures and ſonorous language great 
_ caution is requiſite, For, if they be too 
frequent, or ſeem to be too much ſought 
after, or if they be not accompanied with 
a correſpondent elevation of thought, they 
become ridiculous, and are called Bqmbaſt 
or Falſe Sublime. Even in brutes there 
may be qualities which command our ad- 
miration and aſtoniſhment : whence lions, 
horſes, and elephants, are ſublime ob- 
jects; not ſo much becauſe their bodies 
are large, though this may have ſome ef- 


" "_ as on account of their uncommon 


i | ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, ſagacity, or contempt of dan- 


ger. 
n 174 Though real greatneſs always rai 
ſes admiration, littleneſs does not always 
excite the contrary paſſion of contempt. 
That which is little may be beautiful or 
uſeful, or ingemouſly contrived, and ſo 
give pleaſure in various ways, and ſome- 
times raiſe admiration too; for who does 
not admire the beauty of a roſe, and the 
wonderful inſtincts of the bee! Littleneſs 
is then offenſive, and is called meanneſs, 
when we are diſappointed by it, and meet 
with it in a place, where we had reaſon to 
expect ſomething better. There is.a mean- 
neſs in certain words and phraſes, which 
for that reaſon ought to be avoided on 
every ſolemn occaſion, and in all elegant 
writing, Important ſentiments expreſled 
in-mban words raiſe indignation or laugh- 
ter. Think what effect a ſermon would 
have, if it were mixed with vulgar pro- 
verbs, or broad Scotch words. Now thoſe 
are mean words, which are not uſed ex- 
cept by illiterate or by affected perſons, or 
on very familiar occaſions. Common pro- 
ny Gee ls verbs, 
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ungrommatical expreſſins, cagt — 
and provincial barbariſms, have all more 
or leſs of this meanneſs; and, however 
they may paſs on common occaſions, or 
when people mean to talk ludicrouſly, will 
always give great offence in compoſitions 
that aim at ſublimity or elegance, But of 
this more hereafter, | 
175. The contemplation of the Divine 
Nature, and of the works of creatian and 
ſupreme and final felicity. To prepare us 
for ſuch contemplation, and raiſe our minds 
above the preſent world, the Deity has been 
pleaſed to endow us with a capacity of re- 
ceiving pleaſure, even in this life, from the 
view of what is good or eminently great. 
Our taſte for the ſublime, cheriſhed into a 
habit, and directed to proper objects, may 
therefore promote our moral improvement, 
by leading us to contemplate the Creator 
in his wonderful works; by keeping us at 
a diſtance from vice, which is the vileſt of 
all things; and by recommending virtue 
for i its e dignity and lovelineſs. 
| 176. Or 
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176. Or BZAurx. This term is applied 
to many ſorts of frecable things: we ſpeak 
of beautiful language, and of A heautiful 
ſong, as well as of a beautiful face. At 
preſent I ſpeak of viſible beauty chiefly; 
which may belong, firſt to colour, ſecond- 
ly to figure, thirdly; to attitude or geſture, 
and fourthly to motion. In general it may 
be obſerved, chat the pleaſure we take in 
looking at what is beautiful, a roſe for ex- 
pleaſure chat attends the contemplation of 
2 ſublime object, as a great cataract, or 3 
huge and craggy mountain. The latter 
ſenſation (if it may be ſo called) ſeems to 
rouſe and elevate the mind, the former to 
compoſe it: the one is ſolemn and ſerious; 
the other has a mixture of gladneſs in it, 
which diſpoſes the face of the beholder to 
a ſmile. Beauty and greatneſs may be us 
nited in the ſame object, in. which caſe 
rainbow in its colours and circular form is 
extremely beautiful, and at the ſame time 
very ſublime on account of its apparent 
magnitude and elevation. | . 

8 2 177. Co- 
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a 177. Corouns : are beautiful, firſt, when 
| they convey to the mind a lively ſenſation, 
as white and red; ſecondly, when they 
cheriſh the organ of ſight, as green; third- 
ly, when they have that character which 
we term delicacy, and yield a ſenſation 
both lively and gentle, as pale red, and 
and light blue. But, fourthly, the beauty 
of a colour depends chiefly on the agree- 
ableneſs of the ideas it conveys to the 
mind; for the ſame colour which in one 
thing is very beautiful may in another be 
very ugly. The verdure of the fields, for 
example, is delightful, becauſe it leads us 
ro think of fruitfulnefs, fragrance, and ma- 
ny other pleafant things; but greenneſs in 
the human face would be horrible, becauſe 

it would ſuggeſt the notion of pain, of dif- 

| eaſe, or of ſomething unnatural. 

178. Colours that look as if they were 

 ftained or ſullied, or which are ſo indefi- 

| Nite that one knows not what name to give 

them, are not often conſidered as beauti- 

ful. But thofe gradations of colour, which 

we ſee in flowers, in the plumage of ſome 

birds, in the rainbow, in the evening and 


= 
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morning ſky, and in many other natural 
appearances, are beautiful in the higheſt 
degree; when the colours ſo melt away in- 
to one another, that, though we diſcern 
'the change, we cannot mark where the one 
ends and the other begins. The delieacy 
where with they are blended fo far ſurpaſſes 
the ordinary efforts of human ſkill, that 
we cannot behold it without admiration. 
—][n general, every colour is beautifal;thar 
brings along with it the agreeable idea of 
perfection, of health, of convenience, of 
intellectual or moral virtue, or of any other 
ſort of excellence. Negroes love their own 
colour for the ſame reaſon that we love 
ours; becauſe they always ſee it; becauſe 
all the people they love have it; and be- 
cauſe none are without it but thoſe who 
are thought to be ſtrangers and enemies. 
This atleaſt muſt be the negro's way of 
thinking, as long as he remains in his own 
country, or till he have the ſingular good 
fortune to find friends among white people. 
So much for beauty of colour. | 
179. Perfection and ſkill are always a- 

greeable ; and whatever ſuggeſts them to 
It e the 
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body is in its moſt perfect ſtare in youth ; 
and therefore, in reſpect of ſhape, a youth= 
ful body is more elegant than that of an 
infant or old man. Another reaſon may 
be given for this, as follows.—In all beau- 
tiful animals, and in all the moſt beautiful 
parts of animals, the figure is bounded rx 
ther by curves, than by ſtraight lines; ex- 
cept where theſe laſt may be neceſlary, ay 
in the legs of animals, to ſtrength and con- 
venience. If the back and the breaſt of a 
fine horſe were bounded by right lines, in- 
ſtead of that flowing curve which winds 
ſo gracefully about them, every one muſt 
be ſenſible, that the beauty of the ſhape 
would be loſt. Now, in the outlines af 
the body of an infant, the curves are ra» 
ther too much bent, on account of the re- 
dundancy of fleſh compared with the ſmall- 
neſs of the ſize; in the body of an old 
man they are too, little bent, and approach 
to right lines, on account of the decay of 
moiſture : in youth they are neither too 
much bent nor too little, but a middle be- 
rr 


dy is moſt perfect. 
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181. In the works of nature, the great. 
eſt uſefulneſs is often united with perfeR 


beauty of colour and figure: and the more 
we ſtudy them, the more beautiful they 


appear; becauſ qe become the more ſen- 


| {ible of their utility, as well as better ac- 


quainted with their form. In them too, 
that which we call beauty is generally 
ſmooth, or ſeems to be ſo; and is rather 
ſmall than great, that is, rather below the 
uſual proportion than above it. A craggy 


mountain is a ſublime object, and its crags 


may add to its ſublimity; but a beautiful 


Bill is, or appears to be, ſmooth. The ſta- 


tue of Minerva may be tall, dignity being 


her character; but a gigantic Venus would 


be abſurd. So much for beauty of ſhape 
or Hgure. 
182. Thoſe GesTUREs are graceful, which 
ſhow the body to advantage ; or which are 
aſſumed with eaſe, and may continue a 
conſiderable time without giving pain; or 
which are ſuitable to the nature of the per- 
ſoa or animal, and to the paſſion or ſenti- 
ment that is ſuppoſed to be in the perſon's 
mind, provided that paſſion or ſentiment 
| | . 
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be ſuch as we approve. And no geſture is 
graceful, which conveys any diſagreeable 

idea of unwieldineſs, infirmity, Wr 

affectation, or any evil paſſion. 

183. The ſame remarks may be aa 
on beauty of Moriov. Thoſe motions in 
general are graceful ; which are performed 
with eaſe ; which imply bodily perfection; 
and which are naturally expreſſive of agree- 
able paſſions or ſentiments in the mind of 
the perſon who moves. The motion of 
ſome inanimate things is very beautiful ; as 
that of ſmoke aſcending flowly in the ſky; 
of unbroken waves in the ſea, and of flags 
and ſtreamers flying in the wind. The 
firſt pleaſes, as an emblem of tranquillity; 
the ſecond, on account of the ſmoothneſs, 
greatneſs, and uniformity; and the laſt; 
by the glare of colours, by the eaſy curva- 
ture, and by ſuggeſting agreeable ideas of 
buſy life, —The characteriſtics of beauty, 
according to ſome authors, are uniformity, 
variety, and proportion. How far each of 
theſe may be neceſſary to form beauty, and 
why each of them gives pleaſure, will per- 
haps appear from what has been ſaid. 

T 184. That 
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184. That which in the ſmalleſt com- 
paſs exhibits the greateſt variety of beauty, 
is a fine human face. The features are of 
various ſizes and forms; the correſponding 
ones exactly ꝝniform; and each -has that 
ſhape, ſize, poſition,” and proportion, which 
is moſt convenient. Here too is the great- 
eſt beauty of colours, which are blended, 
varied, and diſpoſed, with marvellous del;- 
cacy. But the chief beauty of the counte- 
nance ariſes from its expreſſion, of ſagaci- 
ty, good nature, chearfulneſs, modeſty, and 
other moral and intellectual virtues. With- 
out ſuch expreſſion, no face can be truly 
beautiful; and with it, none can be really 
ugly. Human beauty, therefore, at leaſt 
that of the face, is not merely a corporeal 
quality; but derives its origin and eſſential 
characters from the foul : and almoſt any 
perſon may in ſome degree acquire it, who 
is at pains to improve his underſtanding, 
to repreſs criminal tlioughts, and to cheriſh 
good affections; as every one mult loſe it, 
whatever features or complexion there may 
be to boaſt of, who leaves the mind uncul- 
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tivated, or a prey to evil FLOW or' a 
flave to trifling purſuits, 

185. Or ImiTATION, Man is of all a- 
nimals the moſt prone to imitation, and 
takes great delight in it. By imitating: o- 
thers, we learn to ſpeak and walk, and do 
many other things, long before we could 
either attend to rules, or underſtand them. 
Many of the ſports of children are imita- 
tions of the actions of men: and we find, 
that, in moſt nations, dramatic perform- 
ances, which are alſo imitations of what 
happens in real life, are much attended to, 
and greatly eſteemed as an amuſement. 

186. We receive pleaſure from ſeeing a 
good imitation, though the original be in- 
different, or perhaps even diſagreeable. A 
common plant we view with indifference, 
and a dead man we could not ſee without 
pain; but a good picture of either would 
give pleaſure ; and a picture, equally good, 
of a beautiful object would pleaſe ſtill 
more, And this pleaſure ariſes chiefly 
from our admiration of the ſkill diſplayed 
in the work: for admiration is an agree- 
able emotion; and it gratifics a found mind 
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to ſee any thing perfect, or advancing to 
| perfection. | 


187. Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, are 
called fine arts, for a reaſon formerly gi- 
ven. They are alſo called imitative arts; be- 
cauſe in them the appearances or operations 
of nature are, or are ſuppoſed to be, imi- 
tated ; in painting, by colour; in poetry, 
by language; and in muſic, by ſound. The 
 cantemplation of nature is delightful to the 
human ſoul; and nothing that is unnatu- 
ral, or contrary to nature, can pleaſe a 
well- informed mind. And therefore, the 
fine arts, being all intended to give plea- 
ſure, muſt exhibit either what is according 
to nature, or what is ſimilar to it; either 
what is real, or what is likely and probable. 

188. That Pictures are imitations of na- 
ture, is obvious; and in them may be imi- 
tated almoſt every thing viſible, not only 
animals and inanimate things, but alſo the 
paſſions and emotions of the mind; for 


ttheſe laſt produce viſible appearances in the 


look and geſture, by which they are known, 
and which a painter may delineate. But, 
as no more than the events of one inſtant 
can 
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can be ſeen at one inſtant, and as the whole 
picture ſtrikes the eye at once, the ſubject 
of every painting muſt be one event or ap- 
pearance, or muſt at leaſt be ſuch a combi- 
nation of appearances, as may be ſuppoſed 
to be contiguous in place, and to be ſeen 
at one and the ſame time. The progrels, 
therefore, of action, or of thought, paint- 
ing cannot imitate. | However, by exhibit- 
ing viſible things in thoſe attitudes, in 
which they are never ſeen except when 
they move, it may give a very lively idea 
of certain kinds of motion; as of rolling 
billews, aſcending ſmoke, trees waving” in 
the wind, fluttering robes and ſtreamers, 
and animal bodies running, walking, ſwim- 
ming, or flying, Thoſe thoughts that pro- 
duce no viſible change in the appearance 
of the body, cannot be expreſſed in a pic- 
cure. | 

189. Language, the inſtrument of poe- 
tical imitation, is applicable to all ſubjects, 
and may with the greateſt accuracy imitate 
and deſcribe human actions, paſſions, and 
ſentiments, in each period of their progreſs, 
as well ag every appearance in the animal 
2 or 
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or inanimate world.— It has been doubted, 
whether poetry be an imitation, or a repre- 
ſentation, of nature. The controverſy is of 
little moment, and may perhaps be thus 
determined. If we confider it as an art, 
that exhibits, not what is real, but only 
what is likely or probable, we muſt call 
poetry imitative ; becauſe there is ſome- 
thing in it which is not in nature: for it 
is eſſential to an imitation to be in ſome re- 
ſpect or other different from the original. 
Ideas conveyed to the fancy by good poe- 
tical deſcription would, if delineated by the 
painter, and made viſible by means of co- 
lour, be found to reſemble natural things; 
and if ſuch a picture be an imitation, the 
deſcription whence it is copied muſt be fo 
too. Real things may indeed be truly de- 
ſcribed in poetical numbers; but this is 
not common ; nor would this be any thing 
elſe than hiſtory in verſe: it being the bu- 
ſineſs of the poet (as will be ſhown here- 
after) to repreſent things not as they are, 
but rather as they might be. This reaſon- 
ing refers chiefly to narrative and deſcrip- 
tive poems. In Dramatic poetry, the imi- 
49 tation 
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tation of human action is obvious and un- 
will be ſeen by and by.— Architecture 18 
an uſeful and noble art, but cannot be'call- 
ed Imitative. Only the pillars in ald” ca- 
thedral churches are ſaid to have been fra- 
med in imitation of rows of trees, to which 
indeed they bear a great ſimilitude; the 
people who invented this mode of building 
having, it ſeems, annexed ſome notion of 
ſanctity to that appearance; probably be- 
cauſe men had been accuſtomed, before 
the uſe of temples, to perform the rites of 
their religion under the ſhade of trees in a 
190. So great is the pleaſure we receive 
from ſeeing nature well imitated, that the 
_ repreſentation of human misfortunes upon 
the ſtage, or in poems, gives delight, even 
while it infuſes the painful paſſions of pity 
and forrow. This is owing, partly to the 
agitation produced in the mind of the 
reader or ſpectator by the circumſtances of 
the ſtory ; partly, to the art diſplayed in 
the repreſentation by the player, or by the 
POE ETC] partly, to our being 

conſcious, 
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conſcious, that what we read or ſee is not 
real, but imaginary, diſtreſs, (for to thoſe 
children who miſtake it. for real it is found 
to give pain inſtead of amuſement) ; and 
partly, and perhaps chiefly, to the nature 
of pity, which, though a painful , paſſion, 
is in the exerciſe accompanied with ſeveral 
gratifications ; ; ſuch as our conſciouſneſs of 
its being praiſeworthy in itſelf, ornamental 
ro our nature, uſeful in ſociety, and ami- 
able in the 3 of our enen of man- 
kind. l. f 4. 
191. Or HARMONY. That the ſenſe of 
harmony, commonly called a muſical ear, 
is a diſtin faculty from the ſenſe of hear- 
ing, appears from this; that many men 
receive no pleaſure from muſic; who hear 
very well, and that ſome who are dull of 
bearing are very fond of mufic : and other 
facts might be mentioned that prove the 
ſame thing. Obſerve, that, in the language 
of art, harmony and melody are diſtin- 
guiſhed; the latter being the agrecable ef- 
fect of a ſingle ſeries of muſical tones; and 
the former, the agreeable effect produced 
by two or more ſeries of muſical tones 
Tounded 
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ſounded at the ſame time. Obſerve fur- 
ther, that melody gives pleaſure to all-who 
have a muſical ear, our taſte for it being 
natural, though very capable of improve- 
ment; whereas harmony is little reliſhed, 
except by thoſe who have ſtudied it, or 
have been much accuſtomed to hear it. 
Yet harmony is in ſome degree pleaſing to 
- moſt people; its eſſential las being ſo well 
founded in nature, that no body who un- 
derſtands them queſtions their propriety. / - 

192. Muſic conſiſts of ſound and mo- 
tion. The peculiar motion of any piece of 
muſic is called its rhythm or number, or, 
in common language, its time. When a 
tune is accompanied with the drum, or 
with a dance, we hear the rhythm in che 
ſound of the feet, or of the drumſticks. 
Rhythm belongs alſo to verſe, and even to 
proſe: for the pauſes and the continuity of 
pronunciation, and the interchange of ſhort 
and long, or of emphatic and non-empha- 
tic, ſyllables, may all be imitated by the 
drum, or by the hand ſtriking. on a board. 
Do not confound rhythm with rime. Rhythm 
is a Greek word, and means what has been 
Juſt now ſaid. Rime is a modern word, 
en es and 
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and in Englich chores che fimilar ſbunde 
that terminate 'contigious verſes | in certain 
ſorts of _ 

193. By its ſounds gy ity imitate 
ſounds; and by its motion, motions; But 
irregular motions, or inharmonious ſounds, 
it cannot'imitate ; becauſe every thing in 
this art muſt be regular and harmomons. 
Its imitative powers, therefore, are very li- 
mited, And muſic may be ſtrictly ithita- 
tive, and yet intolerably bad; or not at 
all imitative, and yet perfectly good. The 
imitation of nature is, therefore, not eſſen- 


tial to this art, as it is to poetry and paint- 
ing. Conſequently muſic pleaſes,” not be- 
eauſe it imitates nature, but for ſome other 
reaſons which may be explained as ** 
1915 * Some ſounds, phy a 

emed are pleaſing in themſelves, tho 
they have neither meaning nor modula- 
tion: ſuch ĩ 10 the murmur of groves, winds, 
and waters. Muſical ſounds, even when 
heard ſeparate, are all pleafing in them- 
ſelves, or ought to be ſo; and the more 
they reſemble the tones of a good human 
ee 6 and the 

more 
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ed at the dame time, have an agrecable, and 
others a diſagreeable effect: the formeriars 
called Concords, the latter Diſcordi. All 
concords are not equally agreeabile, nor all 
diſcords equally harſh; and the art of harw 
mony lies in blending: the harſhet with ths 
ſweeter cancords, or even with diſcords; 
in ſuch a manner as, moſt effeRtually' to 
this matter is another ſourct of che plea- 
ſure we derive from muſi c 
195. Thirdly: In all regular muſic, va- 
riety and proportion are united und have 
a pleaſing effect upon. the mind, ſimilar to 
that which they have in clänge viſible; 
that is, they gently ererciſe the faculties, 
without bewilderitig or fatiguing thom, 
and they ſuggeſt the agreeable / ideas of 
contrivance and ſkill. But in hat man- 
ner variety and proportion enter into the 
compoſition of muſic, can be explained to 
thoſe only, who know ſomething» both of 
the practice and of the theory of the art 
One artifice however may be mentioned, 
which the moſt unſkilful may underſtand. 
U 2 Some 
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Some pieces am contrived with 
the cxpreſs-purpoſe. of introducing 'appa- 
rent confuſion; as Fugues, in which dif. 
ferent. inſtruments, or voices, take up the 
ſame air, but not all at the ſame time, ſo 
that one is, as it were, the echo of the o- 
ther ; and yet the general reſult is not con- 
fuſion, which one would expect, but per- 
furpriſe, and heightens our admiration of 
the author's ſkill, and of ag. Ws 1 
the performers. 

196. Fourthly: Muticis agreeable, which 
infuſes into the mind, or prepares it for 
being affected with, agreeable paſſions. 
Now, as all the rules of che art tend to 
give pleaſure, all the paſhons it can raiſe 
mult be of the agreeable kind. It may 
diſpoſe: the foul to devotion,” gladneſs, cou- 
rage, compaſſion, or benevolence; but has 
no expreſſion for impiety, cowardice, an- 
ger, envy, or malice. The meaning, how- 
ever, or expreſſion of muſic is not deter- 
minate, unleſs it be united with poetry, or 
language: ſo that the moſt perfect muſic 
15 ane in which __ words, diſtinct- 


ly 
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ly pronounced, give ſigniſicancy to melody 
well modulated by the voice, and enforced 
by ſuitable harmonies. And therefore, mu- 
fic merely inſtrumental is to a certain de- 
gree imperfect ; unleſs we are led by eu- 
ſtom, or by ſome outward” Cone; 

to aſſign it a definite meaning. ' 
1097. Fifthly: All muſic is Larvae; 
which conveys / agreeable thoughts to the 
mind of the hearer. We have heard it 
formerly in an agreeable place perhaps, or 
performed by an agreeable perſon, or ac- 
companied with agreeable words, or ſome 
other pleafing circumſtance. Hence, when 
we hear it again, we hear it with pleaſure, 
becauſe it ſuggeſts ſome pleaſing recollec- 
tion, or ſome idea at leaſt of former hap- 
pineſs. | From this principle, a great deal 
of the pleaſure may be accounted for, 
which we derive from muſic, eſpecially 
from that of our own country. | | 
198. That the ſenſe of harmony is no- 
unimportant part of the human conſtitu- 
tion, will appear, when we conſider, that 
in all civiliſed, and many unpoliſhed na- 
nnn 
able 
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able as an amuſement, and uſeful as a 
means of inſpiring courage, devotion, glad- 
neſs, and other good affections. Polybius, 
a grave and wiſe hiſtorian, aſcribes the hu- 
manity of the antient Arcadians to their 
knowledge of this art, and the harbarity of 
their neighbours the Cynethians to their 
neglect of it. And as he was a native of 


Arcadia, we can hardly ſuppoſe chat a man 


of RRR in a 
matter of this kind. 135 ar * 

199. Or LAUGHTER. To. PAcgive an 
obiect, and to laugh at it, are, different 


things : brutes perceive, but never laugh. 


Riſibility is one of the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of man. Some things excite laugh- 
ter mixed with contempt or diſapproba- 


tion; as the abſurdities of a lying traveller, 
a boaſtful ſoldier, or a great miſer: ſuch 


things are properly termed. ridiculous. O- 
ther things, which proyoke laughter mere- 
ly, without contempt. or diſapprobation, 
may be called 4dicrous. Such are the tricks 
of monkies and young cats: and ſuch, 
though in all other reſpects totally differ- 
ent. are thoſe examples of wit and humour, 

which 
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which we laugh at in books or perſons 
whom we admire and efteem. Here we 
are to conſider ludicrous objects chiefly ; 
as laughter, and not contempt, is the hows 
jet of the preſent inquiry. 3 
' 200, Laughter may be occaſioned by 
cickling, or in children by gladneſs. But 
[ ſpeak of that laughter, which is the out- 
ward expreſſion of a certain agreeable emo- 
tion raifed in the mind by the view, or by 
the conception, of ſomething which we 
call oddity, drollery, or by ſome ſuch name. 
This feeling may be in the mind, when 
laughter, the outward fign, does not ap- 
pear ; for one may reſtrain laughter, when 
one is much tempted. to indulge” it. In 
like manner, tears are an outward fign of 
{brrow, but one may be very forrowful 
who does not weep. What, then, 1s this 
drollery, or oddity ? What is that quality 
or character, which all ladicrous or laugh- 
able objects have in common? 

201. Firſt: The object of ridicule in co- 
medy is very well defined by Ariſtotle ; 
who calls it, Some ſmall fault or turpitude, 
not attended with pain, and not deftruc- 

tive. 
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tive. - For to laugh at diſtreſs, or at great 
_ faults, is at once unnatural and wicked; 
and therefore a writer of comedy is highly 
blameable, when he introduces misfortunes 
or crimes on the ſtage, in order to make 
us laugh at them. But Ariſtotle's defini- 


tion does not hold true of laughter in ge- 


neral, or even of all innocent laughter. 
For men may laugh innocently at that in 
which they perceive no turpitude. Fine 
turns of wit and humour may be ludi- 
crous, even when they ſuggeſt to the mind 
nothing which it is poſſible either to de- 
ſpiſe or to diſapprove. | 

202. Secondly : Mr Hobbes is of opi- 
nion, and he is raſhly followed by the au- 
thor of the forty-ſeventh paper of the Spec- 
tator, that laughter is a ſudden exultation 
of. mind, ariſing from the conception of 
pre-eminence in ourſelves, and of inferio- 
rity in that which we compare with our- 
ſelves as we are at preſent. This reſolves 
laughter into pride. But nothing is more 
abſurd. Proud men are more remarkable 


for gravity than for laughter; and laugh · 


ter is ſeldom taken for a ſign of pride, 
. And 
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And men laugh at things which they do 
not compare with themſelves at all ; and at 
the wit and humour of authors, whom 
a een 
e KA 
203. Thirdly: Hutcheſon Grow, den 
mixture of dignity and meanneſs, appear- 
ing in the ſame object, or ſuggeſted to the 
mind-by one and the ſame appearance, is 
the cauſe of laughter. And indeed it oft- 
en is, but not always. For ſuch a mixture 
appears in the people, and in the houſes, 
of every large town ; and yet a large town, . 
or a great multitude, is rather a' ſublime 
than a ludicrous object. And laughter may 
be raiſed by ſome ſorts of wit and humour, 
in which it is impoſſible to diſcern any 
mixture of dignity and meanneſs. And a 
mimic may make us laugh, by imitating 
the manner of à perſon who has no more 
dignity than the mimic himſelf has. 
Theſe theories, therefore, are either falſe, 
or not ſufficiently comprehenfaye; f 
204. If a painter, ſays Horace, were to 
join to the head of a man the neck of a 


* feathers of different birds, limbs off 
* different 


: 
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different animals, and the tail of a fiſh, the 
whole would be ludicrous. This, it ſeems, 


was true in Horace's time, and no doubt 


is ſo ſtill, It would appear then, that a 
ludicrous object muſt be made up of ſeve- 

ral parts; that the parts whereof it is made 
up muſt be in ſome degree inconſiſtent, 
unſuitable, or incongruous; and that they 
muſt be conſidered as united in one aſſem- 


blage, or as acquiring a "ſort of mutual 


connection from. the peculiar manner in 
which the mind takes notice of them. And 
therefore it may be inferred, that laughter 
is occaſioned by an incongruity or unſuit- 
ableneſs of the parts that compoſe, or ſeem 
to compoſe, any complex object or idea. 
Incongruous objects may in ſeveral ways 
de wütet ee es duale the union” dad 
ecrous. | 
205. Firſt: When they ee th 

placed together. Eraſmus, in a dialogue call- 
ed AbJurda, endeavours to provoke mirth 
by a conference between two perſons, who 
ſpeak alternately,” each purſuing a ſubjet 
of his own, without any regard to what is 


ſaid by che other, It looks like a dialogue 


between 
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| between two deaf men: and the humour, 
ſuch as it is, if there be any, ariſes merely - 
from the. juxtapoſition of ſentences, which 
have no other relation but that of place. 
When Pope ſays of Prince Eugene, that 
« he is a great taker of ſnuff as well as bf 
« towns,” the two things ſpoken of, which 
are utterly incongruous, acquire an unex- 
pected relation by being placed together, 
and made equally dependent on the word 
taker ; which of courſe becomes a pun, by 
being uſed at one and the ſame time in 
two different ſenſes, And it is this mix- 
ture, of incongruity and ſeeming: relation, 
that makes the paſlage ludicrous. ' 
206. Secondly : When things appearing 
in the relation of cauſe and effe# are very 
incongruous and inadequate to each other, 
they ſometimes provoke a ſmile; as when 
a man 18 thrown into a violent paſſion by 
a trifling cauſe ; as if we were to ſee a per» 
ſon ſeriouſly attempt (like. the child in 
Quarles's emblems) to blow out the ſun 
with a pair of bellows, or four men take 
hold of the four corners of a church with 
an intention to lift it from the ground. 
X 2 207. Third- 
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207. Thirdly ; The unexpected diſcove- 
ry of reſemblance between things ſuppoſed 
to be unlike, when it is clearly expreſſed 
in few words, conſtitutes what is common- 
ly called wit; and is a very copious ſource 
of pleaſantry. Such, to give one inſtance, |, 
is that compariſon in Hudibras, of the 
dawn of the morning to a boiled lobſter ; 
« Like a lobſter boil'd the morn From 
4 black to red began to turn.“ Ati firſt, 
there ſeems to be no reſemblance at all: 
but, when we recollect, that the lobſter's 
colour is by boiling changed from dark to 
red, we recogniſe a likeneſs to that change 
of colour in the ** which nn at 590 
break. 
208. Fourthly: Dignity ai * 
une xpectedly united, or ſuppoſed to be u- 
nited, in the ſame aſſemblage, is a frequent 
cauſe of laughter. As when a mean ſen- 
timent unexpectedly appears in a ſolemn 
diſcourſe, or a ſerious ſentiment in a tri- 
fling one: — as when the phraſeology of a 
ſolemn paſſage in a well-known author is, 
by a little change of words, made to ex- 
P in che way of Parody, ſomething 
frivolous 
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frivolous or very different: as when mean 
ideas and images are expreſſed in pompous 
language, as in the Dunciad and Splendid 
Shilling: — as when important ideas are de- 
baſed by mean words or provincial barba- 
riſms, whereof we have had ſome examples 
already. (See 5 174.) But obſerve, that 
mixtures of this ſort, when they ſeem to 
proceed from want of taſte, or from any 
armada. wot Fagan ad 
indignation than laughter. R 

209. In ludicrous writing two ſorts of 
ſtyle are uſed, and both imply a mixrure 
of dignity and meanneſs ; namely, 'the 
Mock-heroick and the Burleſque. The 
former conſiders little things as great, and 
deſcribes them with pomp of language and 
of harmony. The Dunciad, the Splendid 
Shilling, the Battle of the frogs and mice 
commonly though erroneouſly aſcribed to 
Homer, are maſterpieces in this way of 
writing; as are alſo the Lutrin of Boileau, 
and. Pope's Rape of the Lock. The Bur- 
leſque author aſſumes the character of 2 
buffoon, and conſiders great things as lit- 
nnen 


and 
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and aſfects vulgar language, and, if he 
write in verſe, a peculiar levity in the con- 
ſtruction of his numbers. Hudibras, and 
the Hiſtary , Fohn Bull, are in the bur- 
leſque ſtyle, the one verſe the other proſe, 
and both excellent in their kind. 
210. Some works of humour are writ- 
ten in a grave ſtyle, without either mean- 
neſs or elevation of language. Many of 
the humorous papers in the Tatler and 
Spectator, and many paſſages in Gulliver. 
Travels, are of this ſort. The author takes 
the character of a plain man delivering a 
ſimple and ſerious narrative of a matter 
which he ſeems to think important and 
true; and this, if the ſubject be trifling, 
or the narrative palpably fabulous, has the 
ſame pleaſing effect, as when a perſon tells 
a merry ſtory with an unaffected gravity of 
countenance, See particularly the Journal 
of the Court of Honour in the Taler. 
211. Incongruity is not always ludi- 
crous. It ceaſes to be ſo, when it comes 
to be cuſtomary and common; and there- 
fore ludicrous incongruity muſt have in it 
ſomething uncommon, or at leaſt unex- 
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pected. New faſhions of 'dreſs often ſeem 
at their firſt appearance ridiculous; but, 


when generally adopted, are ridiculous no 
longer. Beſides, the inward/emotion that 


prompts to laughter i is not very powerful; 
many other emotions have naturally more 

ſtrength, and have therefore a natural right 
to 'ſuppreſs it. Conſequently, thoſe incon- 
gruous aſſociations, that give riſe to pity, 
diſguſt, fear, anger, hatred, or moral diſ- 
approbation, are not laughable, becauſe 
they call forth paſſions of greater power, 
and more importance. In theſe caſes the 
7 o the _—_ 
er. 

2134. Aut" vrary and bþ 10 ſenſible that it 
ought to be ſo: Were a man to laugh at 
_ diſtreſs, or at any thing which his con- 
ſcience tells him is criminal, he would be 
{everely cenſured; for it would be ſaid, 
with reſpect to the firſt, that he ought to 
pity, and not to laugh; and, with reſpect 
to the ſecond, that ſuperior conſiderations 
ought to have reſtrained his laughter, for 
that they are fools who laugh at fin. And 
moſt people muſt have obſerved, that we 
are 


as MENS or Furl. 


are not apt to laugh at that which diſguſts 
us, or makes us very angry, or ſeriouſly 
afraid. Had the writers of comedy paid a 
proper regard to theſe things, and never 
attempted to call forth either immoral or 
unnatural laughter, the Comic Muſe would, 
in reſpect both of utility and of elegance, 
have been more worthy of honour, than l 
am afraid ſhe can he ſaid to be in any na- 
213. Laughter, notwithſtanding what 
Lord Cheſterfield has faid againſt it, is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with elegant manners; as 
might be proved from the practice of ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters both 
of theſe and of former times. Good- 
breeding, however, lays fome reſtraints up- 
on it, which may be thus explained. Good- 
breeding is the-art, or rather the habit, of 
pleaſing thoſe with whom we , converſy 
Now we cannot pleaſe others, if we either 
ſhow them what is unpleaſing in ourſelves, - 
or give them reaſon to think that we per- 
ceive unpleaſing qualities in them. All e- 
motions, therefore, which may betray our 


own bad * or might naturally ariſe 
from 
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from the view of bad qualities in others ; 
and all thoſe emotions or paſſions in gene- 
ral, which our company may think too 
violent, and cannot ſympathiſe' with or 
_ partake in, good-breeding requires that we 
ſuppreſs. Laughter that is too loud, or too 
frequent, is an emotion of this kind. And 
therefore, a well-bred man will be careful 
not to laugh louder or longer than others; 
nor to laugh at all, when he has reaſon to 
think, that the jeſt will not be equally re- 

liſhed by the company. | 
214. This rule, a little extended, may 
be of great uſe, for the regulation of all 
thoſe emotions that diſplay themſelves in 
the outward behaviour. Truth we ſhould 
never violate, nor offer any outrage to vir- 
tue or decency. But, within the bounds 
of innocence, it is both our duty and our 
intereſt, to make ourſelves agreeable to 
thoſe with whom ve aſſociate, eſpecially to 
the wiſe and good. This however we ſhall 
not be able to do, unleſs we take pains to re 
gulate all our paſſions, and bring them 
down to that level, on which they will be 
agreeable to the more intelligent part of 
Y mankind, 


. —_—— 
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mankind. The ſuppreſſion of evil paſſions, 
even for a ſhort time, weakens their force, 
and will at laſt, if perſiſted in, give us the 
victory over them. And hence, in regu- 
lar ſocjety, where the rules of good-breed- 
ing are obſerved, and where inordinate 
paſſions are not ſuffered to appear outward- 
ly in the behaviour, we live together on a 
more agreeable footing, and in a way more 
favourable to virtuous improvement, than 
in any of 'thoſe ſtates of ſociety, in which 
men are at no pains to conceal or govern 
their paſſions, The ſavage is impetuous, 
and a ſlave to ſudden and violent paſſion ; 
in the man of breeding we expect coolneſs, 
moderation, and ſelf-command. 

215. The emotions connected with riſi- 
bility are a ſource of much amuſement to 
perſons of every age and condition. Wit 
and humour, when innocent, as they al- 
ways may be and ought to be, enliven con- 
verſation, and endear human creatures to 
one another; and, when diſcreetly applied, 
may be of ſingular advantage in diſcoun- 
tenancing vice and folly. 


SECT, 
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ern > 
Of Sympathy. 


216. TEA is in our nature à ten- 
dency to participate in the pains 
and pleaſures of others; ſo that their good 
is in ſome degree our good, and their 
evil our evil: the natural effect of which 
is, to unite men more cloſely to one an- 
other, by prompting them, even for their 
own ſake, to relieve diſtreſs and promote 
happineſs. This participation of the joys 
and ſorrows of others may be termed Sym- 
pathy or Fellow-feeling. Sympathy with 
diſtreſs is called Compaſſion or Pity. Sym- 
pathy with the happineſs of another has no 
particular name; but, when expreſſed in 
words to the happy perſon, is termed Con- 
gratulation. Every goed man knows, that 
it is natural for him to rejoice with them 
who rejoice, and to weep with thoſe that 
weep. | 
217. Even fox ſome inanimate things we 
SY: have 
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have a ſort of tenderneſs, which by a li- 
centious figure of ſpeech might be led 
ſympathy. To loſe a ſtaff which we have 
long walked with, or ſee in ruins a houſe 
where we had' long lived happily, would 
give a ſlight concern, though the loſs to us 
were a trifle, or nothing at all. We feel 
ſomething like pity for the dead bodies of 
our friends, ariſing from the conſideration 
of their being laid in the ſohtary grave, a 
prey to worms and reptiles z and yet we 
are ſure that from that circumſtance the 
dead can never ſuffer any thing, Towards 
the brute creation, who have feeling as well 
as we, though not in the ſame degree or 
kind, our ſympathy is more rational, and 
indeed ought to be ſtrong : © A righteous 
man regardeth the life, and is not inſen- 
ſible to the happineſs, of his beaſt.” 
218. But our ſympathy operates moſt 
powerfully towards our fellow-men; and, 
other circumſtances being equal, is for the 


moſt part more or leſs powerful, according 


as they are more nearly, or more remotely, 
connected with us by kindred, by friend- 
ſhip, or by condition. Wich a friend, with 

| x a 
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a a relation, or with a perſon of our own 
condition, we are more apt to ſympathiſe, 
than with people of different circumſtances 
or connections. If we were to be tried for 
our life, we ſhould wiſh to have a jury of 
our equals. He who has had the toothach 
or the gout, is more inclined to pity thoſe 
who ſuffer from the ſame diſtempers, than 
that perſon is who never felt them. 
219. We ſometimes ſympathiſe with an- 
other perſon in a caſe in which that perſon 
has little feeling of either good or evil. We 
bluſh at the rudeneſs of another man in 
company, even when he himſelf does not 
know that he is rude. We tremble for a 
maſon ſtanding on a high ſcaffold, though 
we have reaſon to believe he is in no dan- 
ger, becauſe cuſtom has made it familiar 
to him. On theſe occaſions, our fellow- 
feeling ſeems to ariſe, not from our opi- 
nion of what the other perſon ſuffers, hut 
from our idea of what we ourſelves ſhould 
ſuffer if we were in his ſituation, with the 
ſame habits and powers of nn * 
we have at preſent. 

220, Our fellow- feeling is never hes 
roughly 
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roughly rouſed, till we know ſomething of 
the nature and cauſe of that happineſs or 
miſery which is the occaſion of it: for 
nll this be known, we cannot ſo eaſily ima- 
gine ourſelves in the condition of the hap- 
py or unhappy perſon. When we meet 
with one in diſtreſs, where the cauſe is not 
apparent, we are uneaſy indeed, but the 
pain is not ſo great, or at leaſt not ſo defi- 
nite, as it comes to be when he has an- 
ſwered this queſtion, What is the, matter 
with you ? which is always the firſt que- 
ſtion we aſk on ſuch occaſions. And then 
our ſympathy 1s in proportion to what we 
think he feels, or perhaps to what we may 
think it reaſonable that he ſhould feel. 
221. Many of our paſhons may be com- 
municated or ſtrengthened by ſympathy. 
In a chearful company we become chear- 
ful, and melancholy in a ſad one. The 
preſence of a multitude employed jn devo- 
tion tends to make us devout; the timo- 
rous have acted valiantly in the ſociety of 
the valiant; and the cowardice of a few 
has ſtruck a panic into an army. In a hi- 


ſtorical or fabulous narrative, we n. 
thiſc 
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thiſe with our favourite perſonages in thoſe 
emotions of gratitude, joy, indignation, or 
ſorrow, which we ſuppoſe would naturally 
ariſe in them from the circumſtances of 
their fortune. Paſhons, however, that are 
unnatural, as envy, jealouſy, avarice, ma- 
lice, or unreaſonably violent, as rage and 
revenge, we are not apt to ſympathiſe 
with; we rather take part with the perſons 
who may ſeem to be in danger from them, 
— HEH no hn 46 (291-6 
ſelves in their condition. 

#22. Rar dete mein bn 
paſſions which we diſapprove, or have not 
experienced. It is therefore a matter of 
prudence in poets, and other writers of 
fiction, to contrive ſuch characters and in- 
cidents, as the greater part of their readers 
may be ſuppoſed to ſympathiſe with, and 
be intereſted in. And it is their duty, to 
cheriſh, by means 'of ſympathy, in thoſe 
who read them, thoſe affections only which 
invigorate the mind, and are favourable to 
virtue ; as patriotiſm, valour, benevolence, 
piety, and the conjugal, parental, and filial 
charities. Scenes of exquiſite diſtreſs, too 
long 
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Jong continued, - enervate and overwhelm 
the ſoul: and thoſe repreſentations are ſtill 
more blameable, and cannot be too much 
blamed, which | kindle licentious paſſion, 
or promote indolence, affectation, or ſen- 
ſuality. Of the multitudes of novels now 
publiſhed, it is aſtoniſhing and moſt pro- 
voking to conſider, how few are not charge- 
able with one or other of theſe faults, or 
with them all in conjunction. But immo- 
ral or extravagant novels would not be 
brought to market, nor of courſe written, 
if from the buyers of ſuch things there 
were not a demand for mne and 
immoralit. 
10 22% a By at- 
. 
every man. It prepares the mind for re- 
ceiving the impreſſions of virtue; and with- 
out it there can be no true politeneſs. No- 
thing is more odious, than that inſenſibi- 
lity, which wraps a man up in himſelf and 
his own concerns, and prevents his being 
moved with either the joys or the ſorrows of 
another. This inhuman temper, however 
a. ſeems not to be natural to the 
ſonl 
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ſoul of man, but to derive its origin from 
evil habits of levity, ſelfiſhneſs, or pride; 
and will therefore be caſily avoided by thoſe 
who cultivate the oppoſite habits of gene- 
roſity, humility, and good-nature. . Of 
theſe amiable affections, the forms of com- 
mon civility, and the language of polite 
converſation, are remarkably expreſſive z a 
proof, that good-breeding is founded in 
virtue and good ſenſe, and that a kind and 
mmm 
224. The eſſential parts of good - breed - 
ing are, to ſpeak little and modeſtly of 
one's ſelf, candidly of the abſent, and af- 
fectionately to thoſe who are preſent; to 
ſhow, by our looks and behaviour, that 
we reſpect our company, and that their 
happineſs or convenience is the chief thing 
we have in view; to ſympathiſe readily 
and tenderly in their joys and ſorrows; 
not to obtrude ourſelves upon the conver- 
ſation, or ſeek to draw general notice; and, 
in all ordinary caſes, when we differ in o- 
pinion from others, to do it with that re- 
ſpect for them, and that diffidence in our - 
| Z ſelves, 
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ſelves, which became à fallible creature 
who wiſhes to be better informed. Such 
behaviour cannot be permanent or grace- 
ful, where it is hypocritical ; and therefore 
they are greatly miſtaken, who think, with 
Lord Cheſterfield, that good-breeding con- 
fiſts 'in diſguiſe, or that the malicious or 
the arrogant are at all er Evert "OR 
accomplithment. | 

225. There are men, de arrogant 
nor malicious, who ſometimes, without bad 
intention, give offence, by ſaying or doing 
that which, if they had entered more rea- 
dily into the views and circumſtances of 
the company, their own good-nature would 
have determined them to avoid: while o- 
thers apprehend ſo quickly the ſituation 
and ſentiments of every one preſent, that 
they give no offence to any, but great ſa- 
tis faction to all. Habitual inadvertence, or 
perhaps a diſpoſition to be more attentive 
to one's felf than to one's company, may 
have produced the unpoliteneſs of the for- 
mer claſs of men; which will probably be 
found to ariſe from one's not having been 
accuſtomed, in the early part of life, to 


\ 
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the ſociety of well bred people. They, on 
the other hand, who. have been much in 


from the firſt, to accommodate themſelves 
by obliging deportment to perſons of vas 
rious characters, acquire a great facility of 
conceiving what modes of converſation and 


behaviour will be-moſt agreeable. to thoſe | 


with whom they may happen to be aſſo- 
ciated, And thus it appears, that the fen- 
general name of Sympathy, may by edu- 
cation and habit be greatly improved ; or 
greatly weakened, if not deſtroyed, by in- 
attention and want of practice. 


226. There is a third claſs mile 


one has ſametimes the misfortune to meet 
with, who affect what they call a bluntneſs 
of manners, and value themſelves on ſpeak- 
ing their mind on all occaſions whether 
people take it well or ill. Now it is right 
that people ſhould ſpeak their minds; but 
the mind that is fit to be ſpoken (if I may 
expreſs myſelf ſo ſtrangely) ought to be 
free from pride, oſtentation, and ill-na- 

2 2 bluntneſs 


the world, and have found it neceſſary, 


i 
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bluntneſs here alluded to may generally 
be derived. Such people may have a fort 
of negative honeſty ; but of delicacy they 
are deſtitute. In their company one ſweats 
with the apprehenſion of their committing 
ſome groſs indecorum; for. no body knows 


what limits an indelicate mind may chooſe 


to preſcribe to itſelf. From injury puniſh- 
able by law they may abſtain, but they often 
give ſuch offence as amounts not to inju- 
ry only, but to cruelty. The thief that 
picks our pocket does not ſo much harm 
in ſociety, nor occaſion ſo much pain, as 
they may be charged with who ſhock the 
ear of piety with profaneneſs, or tear open 
the wounds of the bleeding heart by for- 

cing upon it ſome painful recollection. 
227. Sympathy with diſtreſs is thought 
ſo eſſential to human nature, that the want 
of it has been called inbumanity. Want of 
ſympathy with another's happineſs is not 
ſtigmatiſed by ſo hard a name; but it is 
impoſſible to eſteem the man who takes no 
delight in the good of a fellow- creature; 
we call him hard- hearted, ſelfiſh, unnatu- 
ral; e expreſſive of high diſapproba- 
tion. 
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tion. © Habits of reflection, with ſome ex- 
perience” of misfortune, do greatly promote 
the amiable ſenſibility of which we now 
ſpeak. Nom ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere 
diſco, ſays Dido in Virgil. Inconfiderate 
men are ſeldom tender-hearted, and mere 
want of reflection leads children into acta 
of cruelty. ef | | rt 


SECT. XL 
of Tafte. 


228, T Hur faculty, or thoſe faculties, 
which fit us for receiving plea- 
ſure from what is beautiful, elegant, or 
excellent, in the works of nature and art, 
has in modern times been called Taff. 
He who derives no pleaſure from ſuch 
elegance, excellence, or beauty, is ſaid to 
be a man of no tate: he who is grati- 
fied with that which is faulty in works of 
art, is a man of bad taffe : and he who is 
pleaſed, or diſpleaſed, according to the de- 


gree 


——— — — on nan — — 


languages of Europe, is of no great anti- 
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_ gree of excellence or favltineſd, is! a man 


af good; taſte. This way of expreſſing eri - 
tical fagacity by an alluſion to the ſenſa- 
tions received by the tongue and palate, 
thaugh it be no found in molt: of the 


ſenſe: from which, as well as from many 
other circumſtances, I ſuſpect, that the tri- 
fling book which bears that name is partly 
modern. i 

229. Good raſte i een talents or 
faculties. The firſt is 4 lively imagination. 
This qualifies a man for readily apprehend- 
ing the meaning of an author or artiſt, tra- 
eing ous the connection of his thoughts, and 
forming the fame views of things which he 
had formed. Without this talent, it is im- 
poſſible to form a right judgement of an 
author's work. Delicacy of connection, and 
ſuch contri vances in a fable or ſtory as 
tend to produce ſurpriſe, are among the 
chief beauties of poetry; but theſe a man 
of dull imagination is apt to overlook, or 
not to underſtand.— This livelineſs of fan- 


We eee regulated by the 


knowledge 
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knowledge of nature both external and in- 
ternal, that is, both of the viſible univerſe, 
and of the human mind; For he whois 
unacquainted with nature can never be a 
man of taſte; becauſe” he cannot know 
whether the productions of art reſemble 
nature or not: and, if he know not this, 
he cannot receive from the imitative arts 
any real ſatisfaction. 

230. The ſecond ming heceſſaty ts gd 
taſte is, a clear and aiſfincdt apprebenſom of 
thingr. Some men think accurately on all 
ſubjects: the thoughts of other men are 
almoſt always indefinite and obſcure. The 
former eaſily make you comprehend ther 
meaning: the latter can never ſpeak intel- 
ligibly except upon familiar topics. He 
who is maſter of his ſubject, ſays Horace, 
will not be at a loſs either for expreſſion or 
for method: whence we may learn, that 
accurate knowledge is the beſt, and indeed 
the only ſolid, foundation of true eloquence. 
Lord Cheſterfield ſeems to think otherwiſe; 
but the eloquence he recommends is, ke 
his favourite ſyſtem of manners, not ſolid, 


but ſhowy and ſuperficial, -It is plain, 
58 chat 
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with preciſion muſt be the only competent 
judges of what they ſtudy, becauſe they 
alone can thoroughly underſtand it. Ha- 


bits of accuracy and method will gradually 


improve the mind in this reſpect: and in- 


| deed ſtudy is good for little when it is not 


231. The third thing neceſſary to good 
taſte, is a quick perception of, or a capacity 


of being eaſily and pleaſurably affected 


with, thoſe objects that gratify the ſecon- 
dary ſenſes, particularly ſublimity, beauty, 
harmony, and imitation. In this reſpect 
different minds are differently conſtituted. 
Many have little or no taſte for harmony 
either in language or in muſical ſound. 
Some have great talents in wit and humour, 


with hardly any reliſh for the ſublime and 


beautiful: Swift is an inſtance. Others, 
like Milton, have an exquiſite invention in 
regard to ſublimity and beauty of deſcrip- 
tion, and harmony of language, without 
any talents for wit or delicate humour. 
And ſome have excelled both in ſublimity 


and in wit; as Shakeſpeare did in a high 


degree, 
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degree, and Pope in a very conſiderable de- 
gree, Homer, too, is ſaid by Ariſtotle to 
have excelled in ludicrous as well as ſub- 


lime compoſition, and to have written a 
j argites, which is loſt. 


— The only way of improving the Secon- 
dary ſenſes, is by ſtudying nature and the 
beſt performances in art; by cultivating 
habits of virtue; and by keeping at a di- 
ſtance from every thing groſs and indeli- 
cate, in books and converſation, in man- 
ners and in language. 

232. The fourth thing neceſſary to good 
taſte, is that Sympathy or Senſibility above 
in the condition of other men, we readily 
make them as it were our own ; and ſo re- 
cave from them ſome degree of that pain 
or pleaſure which they would bring along 
with them if they were really our own. 
Without this moral ſenſibility, our minds 
would not be open to receive thoſe emo- 


imaginary terror, which the beſt perfor- 
mances in the fine arts, particularly in 


A a poetry, 


tions of pity, joy, admiration, ſorrow, and 


Maus 


a MA 


— 
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poetry, are intended to raiſe within us; 
nor, by conſequence, could we form a right 
_ eſtimate of the abilities of the author, or 
of the tendency- and d of = 
work. 

233. The laſt thing requiſite to form 
good taſte is Judgement, or Good Senſe; 
which is indeed the principal thing, and 
may without much impropriety be ſaid to 
comprehend all the reſt. Without this, we 
could not compare the imitations of nature 
with nature itſelf, ſo as to perceive how far 
they agree or differ; nor could we judge 
of the probability of events in-a fable, or 
of the truth of ſentiments ; nor whether 
the plan of a work be according to rule, or 
otherwiſe. For in every art certain rules 
are eſtabliſhed ; fome reſulting from the 
very nature of the thing, and the end pro- 
poſed by the artiſt, and theſe are effential 
and indiſpenſable rules; and others that 
may be called mechanical or ornamental, 
which depend rather upon cuſtom, than 
upon nature, and claim no higher origin, 
than the practice of ſome great performer, 
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whom ir has become the faſhion to imi- 
234 The violation of an eſſential rule 
diſcovers want of ſenſe in an author, and 
conſequently want of taſte ; for where good 
ſenſe is not, taſte cannot be. To depart 
from a mechanical rule, may be conſiſtent 
with the ſoundeſt judgement, and is ſome- 
times a proof both of good taſte, and of 
great genius,—Take an example or two :— 
To divide a tragedy or comedy into five 
e 
fable, the unities (as they are called) of 
time and place, are rules, which, though 
many poets have obſerved, and many cri- 
tics enjoined them, are not eſſential. But, 
to make poetical perſons ſpeak and act 
ſuitably to their characters; to adhere, in 
hiſtory and philoſophy, to truth, and in 
poetry to probability; and to give to eve- 
ry work, whether proſe or verſe, a moral 
tendency, with ſimplicity of contrivance 
and of ſtyle, and unity of defign,—are eſ- 
ſential rules, which no writer is at liberty 
to violate. of 

: 235. All men, and even children, have 
Aa 2 ſomething 


- 
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ſomething of taſte, as appears from the 
pleaſure they take in ſongs, tales, wit and 
humour, pictures, and other imitations. 
But education and ſtudy are neceſſary to 
the improvement af taſte; and it may 
be improved by various methods, ſome of 
which have been mentioned already. What- 
ever tends to enlarge, correct, or methodiſe, 
our knowledge, either of men or of things, 
is to be conſidered as a means of improving 
judgement, and conſequently taſte. Hi- 
ſtory and geometry, and thoſe parts of phi- 
loſophy which convey clear ideas, and are 
attended with ſatisfactory evidence, are pe- 
culiarly uſeful in this reſpect; to which 
muſt be added ſuch an acquaintance with 
life and manners, as fits a man for buſineſs 
and converſation. 
236. Taſte is further ee dee 
ready hinted, by ſtudying nature, and the 
beſt performances in art. Among theſe 
are to be reckoned the Greek and Latin 
claſſics; the moſt valuable of which are 
Homer, Xenophon, Demoſthenes, Thucy- 
dides, Sophocles, Plutarch's Lives; Te- 
rence, Ceſar, Cicero, Salluſt, Virgil Ho- 
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race, and Livy. He who has read this 
few anthors with due attention, may be 
truly ſaid to be a man of learning, and 
can hardly fail to be a man of taſte. I 
need not add, that bad books, and bad 
company, not only deprave the taſte, but 
alſo pervert the underſtanding, and poiſon 
the heart; and that the practice of reading 
even good books ſuperficially, breeds a ha- 
bir of inattention alike unfriendly to intel- 
lectual and to moral improvement.— It was 
formerly ſaid, that we ſhould read none 
but approved authors, and never leave a 
good one till we underſtand every point of 
his doctrine and every word of his lan- 
guage. To prepare us for ſtudy ſo rigidly 
accurate, an exact, and even a minute, 
knowledge of grammar is neceſſary: in- 
deed it is not eaſy to ſay, to what degree, 
and in how many different ways, both 
memory and judgement may be improved 


by an intimate acquaintance with gram- 
mar ; which is therefore, with good reaſon, 
made the firſt and fundamental part of li- 
terary education. 'The greateſt orators, the 
molt elegant ſcholars, and the moſt accoms 


pliſhed 
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pfiſhed men of buſineſs, that have appear. 
ed in the world, of whom I need only 
mention Ceſar and Cicero, were not only 
ſtudious of grammar, but moſt learned 
grammarians ; and Horace and Virgil, and 
moſt of the great authors above mention- 
ed, appear, from the wonderful correQaeſz 
Kun to have been the ſame. 
237. Taſte is alſo improved by reading 

85 e e eee 
the critical works of Horace, Quintilian, 
Longinus, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and 
the Poetics and Rhetoric of Ariſtotle. In 
Pope's notes on his Tranſlation of Homer; 
in Dryden's Prefaces ; in Addiſon's papers 
on Paradiſe Loſt in the fourth and fifth vo- 
lumes of the Spectator; in Hurd's com- 
mentary on Horace's Art of Poetry and 
Epiſtle to Auguſtus; in Pope's and John- 
ſon's Prefaces to Shakeſpear, and in Mrs 
Montagu's Eſſay on his writings and ge- 
nius; in Rollin's method of ſtudying and 
teaching the Belles Lettres, and in the 


Abbe Du' Bos's Reflections on Poetry and 
Painting 3 you will find a great deal of 
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expreſſed. My laſt remark on this ſubject 
is, that taſte is greatly improved by culti- 
vating all the generous, benevolent, and 
pious affections, and repreſſing pride, ma» 
lice, envy, and every other ſelfiſh and 
wicked paſſion. Virtue is the perfeQtion of 
beauty; and the love of virtue might have 


been, and perhaps ought to have been, | 


mentioned as eſſential to true taſte. / 

238. It cannot be denied, that ſome un- 
reputation, and that inelegant modes of 
writing have frequently been faſhionable. 
There have been men, who cquld prefer 
Pliny to Cicero, Lucan to Virgil, Waller 
to Spenſer, and Cowley and Blackmore to 


as ſome have done, that Taſte is a variable 
thing. Its principles are real and perma- 
nent, though men may occaſionally be ig 
norant of them. Very different ſyſtems 
of philoſophy have appeared; yet nature 


in dreſs and furniture are perpetually chan- 
ging; and yet, in both, that is often al- 
. is not faſhion» 
able: 


and truth are always the ſame. Faſhions. 


1 
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able: which could not be, if there were 
not, in both, certain principles of elegance, 
which derive their charm, neither from 
caprice, nor from cuſtom, but from che 
very nature of the thing. * od 

239. In the fine arts, af 
 cellancy.may be preſumed to be ſtill more 
permanent. There are now extant, ſtatues, 
carvings, and remains of antient buildings, 
which were the admiration of antiquity, 
and are as much admired now as ever. 
And there are authors, Homer and Virgil 
for example, whom, for theſe two thou- 
ſand years, all who underſtood them have 
conſidered as the greateſt of poets. When 
an author, or when a work of art, has been 
long in poſſeſſion of the public eſteem, and 
has been admired by the moſt candid and 
enlightened minds, it muſt be taken as a 
proof of extraordinary merit; and the diſ- 
ſatisfaction of a few cavillers may not un- 
reaſonably be imputed to ignorance or af- 
fectation. | 

240. D 1 
mitation, to prefer good pictures to bad, 
harmony to harſhneſs, and regular ſhape 
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co diſtortion; to be gratified with accurate 
repreſentations of human manners; to be 
intereſted in a detail of human adventures, 
and more or leſs according to the degree of 
probability: to look with delight on the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars; the expanſe of hea» 
ven; grand and regular buildings; human 
features expreſſive of health, ſagacity, chear- 
fulneſs, and good nature; colours, and 
ſhapes, and ſizes, of plants and animals, 
that betoken perfection and uſefulneſs ; the 
ſcenery of groves and rivers, of mountains 
and the ocean ; the verdure of ſpring, the 
flowers of ſummer, and even the pure ſplen- 
dor of winter ſnow is ſurely natural to 
every rational being, who has leiſure to 
attend to ſuch things, and is in any degree 
enlightened by contemplation. 

241. If this be denied, I would aſk, 
whence it comes, that the poetry of all na- 
tions, which was certainly intended to give 
pleaſure to thoſe for whom it was made, 
ſhould abound in deſcriptions of theſe and 
the like objects; and why the (fine arts 
ſhould have been a matter of general at- 
tention in all civiliſed countries: And if 
Renee B b this 


* 
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this is not denied, a ſtandard of taſte is ac. 
 knowledged; and it muſt be admitted fur. 
ther, that, whatever temporary infatuations 
may take place in the world of letters, ſim- 
plicity and nature ſooner or later gain the 
aſcendant, and prove their rectitude by 
their permanency. Opinionum commenta de. 
let dier; nature judicia ronfirmat. v4 


n n 1h 


Or Man's Active Powks. 


W agency. 


on eee eee 
may be motion, as in a clock, 
wht pap raking, there is no agent. 
N e are conti- 

nually 
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remembrance occurring to us, without any 
exertion on our part, is not action, and 
our minds in receiving it, of becoming 
conſcious of it, are as really paſſive, as the 
eye is in receiving the images of thoſe vi- 
fible things that paſs before it when it is 
n B b 2 open. 
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open. Nor is the mere perception of truth 
or falſehood a mental action, any more 
than the mere perception of hardneſs :: the 
ſtone; which we feel, we muſt feel while it 
preſſes upon us; and the propoſition, which 
our judgement declares to be true, we muſt, 
while we attend to it and its evidence, per- 
ceive to be true. But to exert our reaſon 
in endeayouring to find out the truth, or 
to be wilfully inattentive to evidence, are 
actions of the mind; the one laudable, and 
becoming our rational nature, and ry 
unmanly and immoral, 

244. Aa theo if nant 
that is; of a being who acts; and every 
being who acts is the beginner of that mo- 
tion vrhich conſtitutes the action. The 
bullet that kills a man, the exploſion that 
makes it fly, the ſparkles from the flint 
which produce the exploſion, and the col- 
liſion of the flint and ſteel whereby the 
ſparkles are ſtruck out, are none of them 
agents, all being paſſive and equally fo; 
nor is it the. finger operating upon the trig- 
ger that begins the motion, for that is in 
mne a * inſtruent: it is the 
ny 72 mind, 
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— J . ing to the fin er direction and 
energy, which is the firſt mover in this 
buſineſs, and therefore is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the agent. And if we were to be ſu- 


informed, that the mind thus 


exerted was made to do ſo by che ſecret 
but irreſiſtible impulſe of a ſuperior being, 
we ſhould inſtantly declare that being the 
agent, and the mind as really a paſſive in- 
— as the finger or the gunpowder.” 
245. To aſk therefore, and the queſtion 
is almoſt as old as philoſophy itſelf, whe- 
ther man in any of his actions be a free 
agent, ſeems to be the ſame thing as to 
aſk, whether or not man be capable of ac- 
tion. To every action, uſing the word in 
ts proper ſenſe, it is eſſential 4 be frees 
neceſſary agency (unleſs we take the word in 
a figurative ſenſe, as when we ſay, the a- 
gency of the pendulum regulates the clock) 
is as real a contradiction in terms as free 
/lave. If every motion in our mind and 
body is neceſſary, then we never move our- 
ſelves; and thoſe motions, which are com- 
monly called human actions, are not the 
actions of men, but of ſomerhing elſe, 
tos | which, 


them not accompanied with any ſenſe of 
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which, according to the language of this 
active being, is to have a power of begin- 
ning motion; to act, or to be an agent, is 


to exert that power. Brutes have a power 


of beginning motion; which, being in 


right and wrong, has been called Sponta- 
aui to 1 it from that Power 


2 — * ef Ge 
23-246 * ſoul. 
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ſoul.— The power of beginning motion; 
exerted of choice by a rational and-intelli- 
gent being, may be called Volition or "Wit. 
lt is in man the immediate cauſe of action 
We will to exert ourſelves in recollection or 
attention; and at the ſame inſtant the act 
of recollecting or attending is begun: we 
will ro move our arm, or leg, or any par. 
and we feel, that this energy of mind, 
which we call will, is the cauſe of the mo- 
tion. But in what way, or by what means, 
the mind operates upon itſelf ſo as to pro- 
duce attention or recollection, or upon the 
muſcles that move the ſeveral parts of our 
body ſo as to give motion to thoſe muſcles, 
we can neither explain nor conceive. © ' | 

247. Some things we' can, and others 
we cannot do: we can walk, but we can- 
not fly. Thoſe things it is in our power to 
do, which depend upon our will; and 
from them proceeds whatever may be call. 
ed moral or immoral, virtuous or vicious, 
praiſeworthy or blameable, in our conduct. 
For no man is ſeriouſly blamed” or prai 
for that in the performance af he is 


not 
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not conſidered as a free agent; that is, as 
one who had it in his power either to do 
of the words agent and action, as already 
explained, is ſaying nothing more, than 
that no man is ſeriouſly blamed or praiſed, 
except for actions done ann 
not by another. 
2248. Our mind and Wir 
motion by the will; and philoſophers have 
ſaid, that the will is determined by motives, 
purpoſes, intentions, or reaſons. Granting 
this to be true, I cannot admit, that by 
ſuch motives or purpoſes the will is necef- 
farily determined. It is the will itſelf, or 
the ſelf- determining power of the mind, 
that gives a motive that weight and in- 
fluence whereby the will is determined: in 
other words, it depends on ourſelves, whe- 
ther we are to act from one motive or from 
another. A man, for example, is tempted 
to ſteal. His motive to commit the crime 
is the love of money; his moti ve to abſtain 
is a regard to duty. If he ſuffer himſelt 
to be determined by the former motive, he 
1s 3 deſerves puniſhment; if he 
comply 


* 
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comply with the latter, he has dome well. 
Now all the world knows and believes, and 
the laws of every country ſuppoſe; that he 
had it in his power to act according to the 
impulſe of either the one motive or the 
other; that is, that he had it in his power 
to give to either of them that influence 
which would determine his conduct. | 
249. To ſet this matter in another light; 
Action implies motion; and where there is 
not a power to begin motion, there cannot 
be action, there muſt always be reſt; Now, 
though motion, when begun, may be com- 
municated from one body to another, no- 
thing, ſo far as we know, can begin mo- 
tion, but mind. If therefore motives or 
purpoſes have in themſelves a power to de- 
termine neceſſarily the mind to act, they 
muſt alſFin themſelves poſſeſs the power 
of beginning or communicating motion; 
chat is, they muſt” be either minds or bo- 
dies. But a motive, ſuch as the love of 
money, or a ſenſe of duty, is neither a 
mind, nor a body, and therefore cannot 
begin motion, nor conſequently be of it- 
Me Oven” oe 1 elk 
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ſelf the immediate and neceſſary cauſe of 
Action. 


250. — indeed raiſe within 


us a certain deſire or averſion, or may itſelf 
be that defire or averſion when raiſed: but 
defire and averſion are ſo far from being 
underſtood to be actions, that in all the 
eee r called "IS 


ſion or deſire; 1 
and it depends upon our will, upon our 
power of ſelf-determination, whether we 


are to act according to that impulſe, or 
not. A hungry man has à great deſire to 
eat; but within his reach there may be 
victuals, which, though he kno to be 
at the ſame time he is conſcious it is in his 
a regard to health for example, that may 
urge him to abſtain. Every man has an 
averſion to pain and death ; but whether a 


ſtildier ſhall flee from both, or bravely in 
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his country's cauſe ſet both at deſianre, 
leaft as he retains the uſe of reaſon, and the 
power of managing his lunbs ; that is, as 
hong as he is an accountable being 
251. There are waters, who maintain, 
that the human frame is wholly corporeal, 
and that there is no good reaſon for diſtin- 
cerialifſm. iim. If I conkt acquieſte in it, 1 
ſhould perhaps grant, that all human ac» 
tions are neceſſary 3 becauſe, being produ- 
ced by one bodily part operating upon an- 
other, they mult as really be the ee of 
mechaniſm, as rhe motions of x clock. But 
if this be wwe; und if motives, that is, 
of producing human action ; cho motives 
or ideas muſt have the power of pairing 
that great machine, the human body; or 
part of it at leaſt, in motion; and mut 
therefore themſchves be eirher bodies, which 
is inconceivable and impoſſible; or fpirir, 
which the materialiſt demie vo be in h- 
man nature. Here is a difficyky, which 
v Cx 2 | It 
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feel that I have it in my power to do or 
not to do, to ſpeak or be ſilent, to ſpeak 
truth or falſehood, to do my duty or ne- 
glect it. And were I tb ſpeak and act as if 
ſuch things did not ſeem to me to be in 
my power, the world would charge me 
with affectation or inſunity. Maur 
54. Rven thoſe | few. eee ee 
— — but few, who in W 
other people; making promiſes, giving 
advice, laying. down rules and precepts, 
blaming certain actions as what ought not 
to have been done, and praiſing others as 
right and hat ought to be done: the pro- 
priety of which conduct it is not eaſy to 
reconcile, in a ſatisfactory manner, to the 
tenets of thoſe who teach, as the advocates 
for neceſſuy do, that no paſt action of our 
it is, and that no future action can be con- 
tingent, or ſuch as it is in our power to do 


or not to do. The condition of theſe theo- 


riſts is ſimilar to that of thoſe who. argue 


eee Both af- 
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the moſt acute philoſophers, and of man- 
Lind in general: both fay, they believe 
that, which is inconfiſtent with what com- 
mon ſenſe taught chem to believe, and with 
what they would ſtill have believed, if they 
had len- to rheir natural fe of thinge, and 

noe perplexed themſelves with metaphyfical 
arguments: and bath aſſert to be true what 
they cannot reduce to practice, and what 
zs not warranted by Chriſtianity, or by the 
. n — ＋ m —— 


9 e e bee e 
gion, as concerned in this matter it may 
be obſerved, that one ſirenucns fataliſt ur- 
| ges the doctrine of neceſſiy, as an argu- 
ment, either in favour of atheifin, or 2 
zainſt the turpiende of vice; und that an- 
belief both in God and in Chriſt, ems to 
admit, that the teftimony of the ficred wri- 
ters is rather againſt neceſſity than for it. 
Judging, then, either from the affirmation of 
the one, or from the conceſſion of the other, 
we muſt infer, that the Chriſtian m_— 
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and the doctrine of neceſſity are not friend- 
ly to each other ; which is indeed what the 
aſſerters of liberty have generally main- 
tained, If neceſſity lead to atheiſin, or if 
it confound the diſtinctions of vice and 
virtue, (and- I not only agree with Mr 
Hume, that it does either the one or the 
other, but am ſatisfied that it does both); 
it is ſurely fubverſive of all religion. And 
if the ſacred writers ſeem to declare in fa- 
vour of liberty, (which I agree with Dr 
Prieſtley that they do); and if it is from 
them, and from them only, that I learm 
what Chriſtianity is; I muſt either queſtion 
their infallibility as teachers, or I muſt 
with them declare in favour of liberty. 
But, though the belicf of neceſſity would; 


if I were capable of it, be fatal to my reli» . 


gious and moral principles, I am far from 
thinking, that it muſt have the ſame effect 
on every other perſon : different minds 
may no doubt conceive of it differently- 
Yet it is remarkable, that ſome of 'its moſt 
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faith; whereas of the modern defenders of 
liberty I do not recollect one who was not 


à Chriſtian. The opinion of neceſſity, ſays 
Biſhop Butler, ſeems to be the very baſis 


upon which infidelity grounds itſelf, © + 
255. We are permitted, and command- 


ed to pray: we conſider it as a high privi- 


lege, and moſt reaſonable ſervice :' we feel 
that it produces good effects on the mind; 
and our religion promiſes particular bleſſ- 
ings to thoſe who piouſly perform it. But 
if every change in our minds to the better 


or to the worſe, if all the bleſſings we can 


receive, and if our praying, or not pray» 
ing, are all things neceſſary, and the unal- 


 terable reſult of a long ſeries of cauſes, that 


began to operate before we were born, and 


ſtill continue to operate independently on 


us, why is prayer, or indeed any thing 
elſe, enjoined as a duty? and how are we 
to blame for neglecting, or how can we be 
rewarded for doing, that which it is not 


poſſible for ut either to do or to neglect: 


In like manner, if no paſt action of our 
hives could have been different from what 


* _ do we blame 9 
| action 


\ 
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action of our paſt life? we may as reaſon- 
ably blame ourſelves for not having learn 
ed to fly, or for not coming into the world 
before the preſent century. And yet, if 
we do not blame any part of our paſt con- 
duct, we cannot repent of it; and if we 
do not repent, we cannot be ſaved. Here 
ſeems to be another ſtrange and ſtriking 
oppoſition between the doctrine of the New 
Teſtament, and that of the fataliſt, In 
ſhort, all the precepts of morality and re- 
ligion, all purpoſes. of reformation, and 
all thoſe ſentiments of regret, ſelf-condem- 
nation, and ſorrow, which accompany re- 
pentance, proceed on a ſuppoſition, that 
certain actions are ſo far in our power, that 
we may either do them or not do them. 
And moſt of the words we make uſe of in 
ſpeaking of the morality of agtions are, on 

the principles of thoſe who deny free agen- 

cy, unintelligible. Such are the words, 
#ught, ought not, moral, immoral, merit, de- 
merit, reward, puniſhment, and many others, 
256. By a very zealous aſſerter of neceE® 

lity ſome conceſſions have lately been made, 

which ſeem to convey notions of this doc- 


D d rrine, 
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trine, that are not much in its favour. He 
ſays, that nothing can be plainer than the 
doctrine of neceſlity, that it 18 as certain as 
that two and two are four: and yet he ad- 
mits, that nine tenths -of the generality of 
mankind will always diſbelieve it. What 
can this mean but that nine tenths of man- 
kind are irrational; or that neceſſity is an 
incredible thing, notwithſtanding its being 
as certain as that two and two are four; 
or that the teachers of this doctrine are un- 
able to explain it? Were it ſelf-evident, I 
ſhould grant, that argument could not 
make it plainer. But that cannot be ſelf- 
evident, which nine tenths of mankind de- 
ny, and which many of the acuteſt philo- 
ſophers that ever lived have to the ſatisfac- 
tion of thouſands proved to be abſurd. 
257. He admits, that, according to his 
doctrine of neceſſity, the Deity is the cauſe 
of all the evil, as well as of all the good, 
actions of his creatures. What can this 
mean, but either that there is no difference 
between moral good and moral evil, be- 
tweet harm and injury, between crimes 
and calamities; or that the Divine charac- 
wi 
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ter is as far from being in a moral view 
perfect, as that of any of his creatures? 
The ſame writer affirms, that the doctrine 
of philoſophical neceſſity is a modern diſ- 
covery, not older than Hobbes, or, perhaps 
he might mean, than Spinoſa. Strange, that 
a thing, in which all mankind are fo much 
intereſted ; and of which every man, who 
thinks, is a competent judge, and has oc- 
caſion to think and ſpeak, every day of his 
life; ſhould not have been found out till 
about two hundred years ago, and ſhould 
ſtill, in ſpite of all that can be ſaid for it, 
although as certain as that two and two are 
four, be diſbelieved by all mankind, a few 
that, if the Deity be, as this author af- 
firms, the cauſe of all the evil, as well as 
of all the good, actions of his creatures, 
reſentment and gratitude towards our fel- 
low men are as unreaſonable as towards 
the knife that wounds, or the ſalve that 
heals us; and that to repent of the evil I 
am conſcions of having committed would 
be not only abſurd but impious, becauſe ir 
would imply a diſſatisfaction with the will 
D d 2 of 
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of Him, who was the almighty cauſe of 
that evil, arid was pleaſed to make me his 
inſtrument in doing it. | 

258. I deny not, that the oppoſite goes 
trine of liberty may be thought to involve 
in it ſome difficulties which our limited 
underſtanding cannot diſentangle, particu- 
larly with reſpect to the Divine Preſcience 
and Decrees. But in moſt things we find 
difficulties which we cannot ſolve; nor can 
any man, without extreme preſumption, 
affirm, that he diſtinctly knows, in what 
manner the Divine Preſcience exerts itſelf, 
or how the freedom of man's will may be 
affected by the decrees of God. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us: but 
of our own free agency we are competent 
judges, becauſe it is a matter of fact and 
experience; and becauſe all our moral and 
religious notions, that is, all our moſt im- 
portant knowledge, may be ſaid to be ei- 
ther founded on it, or en connect- 
ed with it. 

259. As Omnipotence can ens is 
poſſible, ſo Omniſcience muſt know what- 
ever can be known. Every thing, which 

God 
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God has determined to bring certainly to 
paſs, he muſt foreſee as certain: and can it 
be thought impoſſible, that he ſhould fore- 
ſee, not as certain but as contingent, that 
which he has determined to be contingent 
and not certain? Or will it be ſaid, that ie 
is not poſſible for the Almighty to decree 
contingencies, as well as certainties ; to 
leave it in my power in certain caſes to act 
according to the free determination of my 
own mind ? Our bodily ſtrength, and our 
freedom of choice in regard to good and 
evil, are matters of great moment to us; 
but the latter can no more interfere with 
the purpoſes of divine providence, than the 
former can retard or accelerate the motion 
of the earth. It would not be very diffi- 
cult for a prudent man, who ſhould have 
the entire command of a few children, to 
make them in certain caſes promote his 
views, without laying any reſtraint on their 
will. Infinitely more eaſy muſt it be, for 
the almighty and omniſcient Governor of 
the univerſe, ſo to over-rule-all the actions 
of his moral creatures, as to make them 

: promote, 
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mes een while they: we acting free- 
ly, his own wiſe and good purpoſes. 


pp 


. 
W. Remarks on the Milt 


260, JT was faid, that the power of be- 
| ginning motion, exerted of choice 
by a rational and intelligent being, may 
be called Volition or Will. The word will 
has other ſignifications, but I with at pre- 
ſent to uſe it in this ſenſe. I call it a power 
term motion every change in the human 
mind or body which is ufually denomina- 
ted action. When we will to do a thing, 
we believe that thing to be in our power; 
and when we will we always will ſome- 
thing, (and this ſomething may be termed 
the object of volition); even as when we 
remember we always remember ſomething, 
which may be called the object of remem- 


| * See Dr Reid's Eſſays on the ative powers of man. | 
brance. 
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are to be diſtinguiſhed from things done, 
like a new-born infant's ſucking, by ins 
ſtinct, as well as from things\ done by has. 
dara dogs 
de. 5 ww” * 0 


261. n Deb: are. an d Guia 
What we wrll is an action, and our own 
action: but we may deſire what is not 
action, as that our friends may be happy, 
or what is no action of ours, as that our 
friends may behave well. Nay we may 
defire what we do not will, as when we are 
thirſty and abſtain from drink on account 
of health; and we may will what we baue 
an averſion to, as when, on the ſame ac- 
count, we force ourſelves to ſwallow a nau- 
Tous medicine. Let us alſo diſtinguiſh 
between will and command; although, in 
common language, what a man commands 
is often called his will. We will to do 
ſome action of our own ; we command an 


Commands are alfo, in popular language? 
confounded : but here too we muſt diſtin- 


guiſh. das 6 


action to be done by another. Deſires and 


| 
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me, is not the ſame with . Give me 
« fuch a thing: and if a tyrant, to get a 
pretence for. puniſhing, were to command 
what he hne could not be done, it might 
be a command without deſi re. 
262. I ſaid, that when we coill to do a 
thing, we believe that thing to be in our 
power, or to depend upon gur will. In 
exerting myſelf to raiſe a weight from the 
ground, I believe, either that I can raiſe 
it, or that it is in my power to try whe- 
ther I can raiſe it or not A yery great 
weight, which I know to be far above my 
ſtrength, I never attempt to raiſe. I never 
exert myſelf for the purpoſe of flying; I 
never mill to ſpeak a language I have not 
learned; becauſe I know it to be out of 
my power. Our will may however be ex- 
erted in attempting to do what we know 
to be at the firſt trial impracticable; as 
when one begins to learn to perform on a 
muſical inſtrument: but in this caſe we 
believe, that frequent attempts properly di- 
rected will make the thing poſſible, and 
at laſt eaſy. And we know, that the firſt 
principles of muſical performance, as well 
* * as 
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260 Some as of the will are drinflas 
others more laſting. When I will to ſtreteh 
out my hand and ſnuff the candle, the 
energy of the will is at an end as ſdon 'as 
the action is over. When I will to read a 
book, or write a letter, from beginning to 
end, without ſtopping, the will is exerted 
till the reading or the writing be finiſhed; 
We may will to perſiſt for a courſe of years 
in a certain conduct; to read, for exaraple; 
ſo much Greek every day, till we'learn to 
read it with eaſe : this ſort of will is com- 
monly called a reſolution. We may will 
or reſolve to do our duty on all occaſions 
as long as we live; and he who ſo reſolves, 
and perſeveres in the reſolution, is a good 
man. A ſingle act of virtue 4s a good 
thing, but does not make a man of virtue: 
he only is fo, who reſolves to be virtuous, 
and adheres to his purpoſe. Ariſtotle right- 
ly thought, that virtue conſiſts not in tran- 
ſient acts, but in a ſettled habit or diſpoſi- 
_ agreeable to which is the old defini« 
| Ee tion 
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tion of juſtice, Canftans es perpetua vohuntas 
ſuum cuique tribuendi. 80 of the ather 

virtues. He is not a temperate or valiant 
man, who is ſa now and then only, or 
merely by chance; but he who is inten» 
tionally and habitually temperate or va- 
liant. Him, in like manner, we judge to 
be a vicious character, not who through 
the weakneſs of human nature has fallen 
into tranſgreſſion, but who perſiſts in tranſ- 

greſſion, or intends to tranſgreſs, or is in- 
different whether he tranſgreſs or not, of 
reſolves that he will not take the * 
guard againſt it. 

264. — wheres ne 
ee. a man, as obſerved already, is 
not accounted either virtuous or vicious, 
and can deſerve neither reward nor puniſh- 
ment, neither praiſe nor blame, This is 
the univerſal belief of rational nature, and 
on this the laws of all enlightened nations 
are founded. It is true, that laws have en- 
tailed inconvenience upon the guiltleſs off- 
ſpring of the guilty. But ſuch laws either 
were unjuſt; or were made with a political 
riew,..ca. reſtrain fathers the more effeQual- 
256 9 1 lx 
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ly from certain great crimes, high treaſon 
for example: in which laſt caſe they may, 
as many human laws are, be good upon 
the whole, becauſe profitable to the com- 
munity, though a grievous hardſhip to in- 
dividuals. Inequalities of this Kind are 
unavoidable. At my return front a long 
voyage my health may require the refraſh- 
ments of the land ; and yet,” if there be u 
fuſpicion of plague in the ſhip, 1 may. 
without having any reaſon to charge tlie 
government with cruelty, be forted to re- 
main on board many days, even though 
my death ſhould be the conſequence. With 
his parents a man is indeed fo cloſely con- 
nected, that, even where the law does not 
at all, he may, and often - muſt, 

derive good from their virtue, or evil ff 
their miſconduct; competence, for exam- 
ple, Bom their thdwftty, or poverty from 
their floth ; a ſound conſtitution from their 
temperance, of hereditary diſcaſe from their | 
ſenſuality; honour from their merit, or 
diſhonour from their infamy, This may 
fuggeſt an obvious and important leſſon 

both to parents and to children. 
| E e 2 SECT, 
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FA JO fra propre of ben. 5 1 
| all rational inquiry concerning the 
imputableneſs. of actions, every thing that 
is called human ation is ſuppoſed to depend 
on che human will. But, in common lan- 
or do, what they do not will, and eyen what. 
they do not think of. An infant is ſaid 
to act, while it ſucks; a bee, while it ga- 
thers honey; and a man While he takes 
ſnuff without knowing that he takes it, as 
I have been told that ſnuff · takers often do. 
In ſpeaking of the principles of ackion, 1 
muſt now uſe the word in this inaccurate 
and -popular ſenſe. A principle of human 
action is, that which incites a man to act *. 
Our principles of action are many and va- 
rious ; I will not undertake to give a com- 
plete enumeration : it may be ſufficient to 


* See Dr Reid on the active powers of man. 
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ſpecify a few of the moſt remarkable 
which I arrange under the following heads. 
1. InsTINCT. 2. HABIT.) 3; APPETITE? 
4. Pas810Ns and AFFECTIONS.'« 5. Mos 
RAL PRINCIPLES; deferring "theſe laſt ac 
preſent, as they will find a oo» hereafter 
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- - 266. Didvexer is ie — 
certain actions which the animal performs 
without deliberation, without having any 

end in view, and frequently without know- 
ing what it does. It is thus che newborn 

infant ſucks, and ſwallows,” and breathes; 
operations, which in their mechaniſm are 

very complex, though attended with no la- 

bour or thought to the infant: thus, when 
hungry, it has recourſe to the mother's 
milk, before it knows that milk will relieve 
it: thus it cries while in pain or in fear; 
and thus it is ſoothed by the ſimple ſong 
and ſoft accents of the nurſe. Similar in- 
ſtincts are found in the young of other 
Ws animals ; | 7 
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animals: and, as they advance in life, the 
experience, or art, or habit, bit from the 
a-wiſe author and preſerver of their be- 
ing, makes them provide for themſelves 
and their young, and utter choſe voices, 
betake themſelves to that 'courſe of life, 
and uſe thoſe means of ſelf-defence, which 
are ſuitable to their circumſtances and na- 
ture. 1e 
267. The arts of man are all of human 
invention, and advance to perfection gra- 
dually; and long practice is neceſſary to 
make us perform in them with | eaſe. But 
the arts of inferior animal, and their ma- 
agfaflurrs, (if we may uſe fo ſtrong a cata- 
chreſis) ; che neſt of the bird, for example, 
web of the ſpider, the threads of the ſilk- 
worm, che holes or houſes of the beaver, 
form in all the individuals of a ſpecies, are 
four thouſand years ago, and, except where 
5 ' however, 
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however, which the more ſagacious ani- 
mals may be taught to do, are more or leſs 
perfectly done, according to their degree 
of ſagacity, e ee e 
ployed in their education. | 
264 Mia being pardy'inccaded-/to 
make up for the weakneſs or the want of 
- underſtanding in animals, is more or leſs 
neceſſary to their preſervation and com- 
fort, according as the underſtanding: is 
more or leſs defective. In the beginning 
of life we do much by inſtinct, and little 
by underſtanding ; when we have got the 
uſe of reaſon, the caſe is in ſome” meaſure 
reverſed. Yet, even when arrived at ma- 
turity, there are occaſions innumerable on 
muſt be guided by inſtinct. Reaſon in- 
forms us, that we muſt do a certain ac- 
tion, ſwallow our food, for example, ſtretch 
out our arm, move our limbs, &c.; but 
how the action is done we know not; we 
only know that it follows or accompanies 
an energy of our will. We will to ſwal- 
low, to walk, &c. and the very complex 
machinery of nerves and muſcles neceſſary 
to 
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to thoſe actions is ſet agoing by inſtinct, 
and inſtantly produces them. There are 
actions too, as the motion of our eye- ids, 
which muſt be done ſo frequently, that, 
if we were obliged to intend and will them 
every time they are done, we could do no- 
thing elſe: theſe therefore are generally in · 
ſtinctive. And ſometimes, for our preſer- 
vation, we muſt act ſo ſuddenly that there 
is no time for determination and willing; 
as when we pull away our hand from any 
thing that burns it, ſhut our eyes againſt a 
ſtroke that ſeems to be aimed at them, or 
throw out our arm to recover the balance 


of our body when in danger of falling. 


Such motions may alſo be aſcribed to in- 
ſtinct; as well as thoſe efforts which ani- 
mals, in immediate danger of death by 
drowning, ſtrangling, &c. make to pre- 
ſerve themſelves. | 

269. R alſo 
in ſome degree inſtinctive. In the arts in- 
deed, as painting and poetry, imitation is 
che effect of will and defign. But a child 
who lives in ſociety learns of himſelf to 


ſpeak, though no particular pains be taken 
to 
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to teach him; and acquires at the fame 
time the accent, and frequently the ſound 

of voice, of thoſe with whom he lives, as 
well as their modes of thinking and acting. 
What a happineſs, then, is it for a young 
perſon to be brought up in the company 
of the wiſe and the good? Wild men, 
who in their younger years lived ſavage, 
ſolitary, and dumb, and were afterwards 
brought into civiliſed ſociety, (a few in- 
ſtances there have been of ſuch), were 
found incapable of acquiring either ſpeech 
or a right uſe of reaſon, though pains were 
taken to teach them both. In many caſes 
children, and in ſome caſes grown men, 
may be ſaid to believe by inſtinct. Thus 
an infant believes what a man ſeriouſly 
tells him is true; and that what. has once 
or twice happened in certain circumſtances 
will in the fame circumſtances happen a- 
gain, as in the caſe of his finger having 
been burned by the candle. And thus we 
all believe, that things are as they appear 
to our ſenſes, and that things were N 
we remember them to have been. 


F Ff Or 
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270. The word Hair is uſed in two 
different ſignifications, which frequently 

are, and may without inconvenience be, 
. common language. It de- 


by having frequently done it; in this ſenſe 
of the word, habit can hardly be called a 
principle action. See F 265. Habit is a 
principle of action, when, in conſequence 
of having frequently done a thing, we ac- 
quire an inclination to do it. A man, who 
is accuſtomed to walk every day at a cer- 
tain hour, is uneaſy if he be kept from 
walking : and they who read much are 
never happy at a diſtance from books. 
Chooſe the beſt courſe of life, ſaid an an- 
tient moraliſt, and cuſtom will make it the 
moſt pleaſant. If frequency of perform- 
ance did not produce facility, art would be 
impoſſible; but why the one ſhould pro- 
duce the other we cannot explain; we can 
only ſay that fuch is the law of our na- 
ture. And if doing a thing frequently did 


notes a facility of doing a thing acquired 
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not breed an inclination to do it, the im- 
provement of our nature would be impoſ- 
ſible, and we could hardly be ſaid to be 
moral beings. Without inſtinct an infant 
could not live to be a man, and without 
habit a man wauld always continue as 
helpleſs as an infant. 
271. Habit, in both ſenſes of the word, 
is obſervable in the more ſagacious brutes, 
and in none more than in dogs trained to 
hunting, and horſes inured to the diſci- 
pline of war. The war-horſe not only 
learns to obey command, but is impetuous 
to obey it; and the beagle ſeems to take as 
much delight as his maſter in the ſports of 
the field. The power of habit in forming 
rational beings to vice or virtue, to elegant 
or raſtic manners, to attention or inatten- 
tion, to induſtry or idleneſs, to temperance 
or ſenſuality, to paſſionateneſs or forbear- 
ance, to manual dexterity or the want of 
it, is univerſally acknowledged: ſome- 
thing, no doubt, depends on the peculiar 
conſtitution of different minds; and ſome- 
thing too perhaps on the ſtructure and 


933 but in 
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nothing of thoſe barbarous arts of balan- 
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faſhioning the character, and in giving im- 
pulſe and direction to genius, the influence 
of habit is certainly very great. 

272. As in early life our powers of imi- 
tation are ſtrongeſt, our minds moſt docile, 


and our bodily organs moſt flexible, ſo 


good or bad habits, both mental and cor- 
poreal, are then moſt eafily acquired. 
Hence the neceſſity of early diſcipline, the 
unſpeakable advantages of a good educa- 
tion, and the innumerable evils conſequent 


upon a bad one. It amazes one to conſi- 


der, what progreſs, in the moft difficult 


arts, may be made, when our faculties of 


mind and body are properly directed in 
the beginning of life ; and how eaſy an ac- 
tion, which at firſt. ſeemed impracticable, 
comes to be when it has grown habitual. 
Performances in muſic and. painting, and. 
many other ſorts of manual . dexterity, 
might be mentioned as examples: to ſay 


cing, tumbling, and legerdemain, which 


in all ages have been deemed ſo wonderful, 


that the clown is inclined to impute them 
to magic, and even the more conſiderate 


ſpectator, 
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manner diſplays the power of habit, or ra- 
ther of habit and genius united, in facili» 
rating the performance of the moſt com- 
plex and moſt difficult exertions of the hu- 
man mind, than the eloquent and unſtu- 
died harangue of a graceful ſpeaker, in a 
great political aſſembly. Ir is long before 
we learn to articulate words ; long before 
we can deliver them with exact propriety ; 
and longer ſtill before we can recollect a 
ny that may occur at once, ſelect inſtantly 
the moſt proper. Then, the rules of gram- 
mar, of logic, of rhetoric, and of good- 
breeding, which can on no account be diſ- 
penſed with, are ſo numerous, that volumes 
might be filled with them, and years em- 
ployed in acquiring the ready uſe of them. 
Let to the accompliſhed orator all this is fo 
familiar, in conſequence of being habitual, 
that, without thinking of his rules, or-vio- 
lating any one of them, he applies them 
all ; and has, at the ſame time, preſent to 

| | | his 
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kis mind whatever he may have heard of 
importance in the courſe of the debate, 
and whatever in the laws or cuſtoms of 
his country may relate to the brfineſs in 
hand: which, as a very acute and ingenious 
author obſerves, - * if it were not more 
„common, would appear more- wonder- 

ful, than that a man ſhotild dance blind- 
« fold; without being r 2 4 
N e en . * 7 
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of the individual, or to continue the ſpe- 
cies. The gratification being obtained, the 
Fm 
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renewed. Hunger and thirſt are two of 
our natural appetites; their importance to 
our preſervation is obvious; brutes have 
them as well as we; and the ſame remarks 
that are here made on the one may with 
a little variation be made on the other. 
Hunger is a complex ſenſation, and implies 
two things quite different from each other, 
an uneaſy feeling, and a deſire of food. 
In very young infants it is at firſt only an 
uncaſy feeling; which, however, prompts 
the little animal inſtinctively to ſuck and 
ſwallow ſuch nouriſhment as comes in his 
way, and without which he muſt inevita- 
bly periſh. Afterwards, when experience 
has taught him, that the uneaſy feeling is 
to be removed by food, the one ſuggeſts 
the other to his mind, and hunger becomes 

in him the ſame complex feeling as in us. 

In the choice of food, the ſeveral ſpecies of 

irrational animals are guided, by inſtinct 

chiefly, to that which is moſt ſuitable to 

their nature: and in this reſpect their in- 

{tin is ſometimes leſs fallible than human 

reaſon. The mariner in a deſert iſland is 

ſhy of cating thoſe unknown fruits, how- 
. ever 
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are not marked with the pecking of birds. 
275. Before we ceaſe to be infants, our 
reaſon informs us that food is indiſpen- 
ſable; but through the whole of life appe- 
tite continues to be neceſſary, to remind 
us of our natural wants, and the proper 
time of ſupplying them: for as nouriſh- 
ment becomes more needful, appetite grows 
more clamorous; till at laſt it calls off our 
attention from every thing elſe, whether 
buſineſs or amuſement ; and, if the grati- 
fication be ſtill with-held, terminates in 
delirium and death. Hunger and thirſt 
are the ſtrongeſt of all our appetites, being 
te moſt eſſential to our preſervation : it is 
generally owing to criminal indulgence, 
when any other appetite acquires unrea- 
ſonable ſtrength. —In obeying the natural 
call of appetite, in eating when hungry or 
drinking when thirſty, there is neither vir- 
tue nor vice; unleſs by ſo doing we inten- | 
tionally promote ſome good purpoſe, or 
violate ſome duty. But rightly to manage 
our appetites, ſo as to keep them in due 
ee is a chief part of 
virtue; 
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dulgence ef them degrades our narure, ad 
perverts all our rational faculties. : 
276. Reſt after motion is eſſenti o life, 


js nid up of en ume 
fire of a certain object, goes off on being 
gratified, and after a certain interval re- 
turns. But we muſt not call wearineſs an 
appetite, nor is it commonly called ſo. Ap- 
petite prompts to action, wearineſs to reſt; 
appetite riſes though no action have prece- 
_ ded, wearineſs follows action as the effect 
follows the cauſe. We have a ſort of ap- 
petite for action in general: it may be call- 
ed activity: and, when exceſſive or trouble - 
ſome to others, is termed reſtleſſneſd. For, 
as action is neceſſary to our welfare both 
in mind and body, our conſtitution would 
be defective, if we had not ſomething to 
ſtimulate to action, independently on the 
dictates of reaſon. This activity is very 
Wir 

"EY they 
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they have FO... faculry and habit of 
moving their limbs, and long before they 
can be ſaid to have the uſe of reaſon, are, 
whengp health and awake, almoſt conti- 
nually i mnotion. It is, however, through 
1 lite, ſo neceſſary, that with- 
e can be no happineſs. To a 
perſoſi bf a ſound conſtitution idleneſs is 
miſery : if long continued, it impairs, and 
WEE ths Ways WEE HET 
and the body. 
277. 1 if he had no 
appetites but thoſe that nature gave him; 
for they are but few; and they are all be- 
nieficial, not only by miniſtering to his 
preſervation and comfort, but alſo by rou- 
ſing him to induſtry and other laudable 
exertions. But of unnaturul or artificial ap- 
petites, if they may be called appetites, 
which man creates for himſelf, there is no 
end; and the more he acquires of theſe; 
the more he is dependent, and the more 
liable to want and wretchednefs. - It be- 
hoves us therefore, as we value our own 
peace, and the dignity of our nature, to 
r EIIN Some of the propen- 


9 fſities 


b . 


and even a nuiſance in ſociety. When I 


278, 
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fities now alluded to may no doubt have 
been occaſioned in part by diſeaſe of body, 
or diſtreſs of mind; but they are in gene- 
ral owing to idleneſs and affectation, or to 
a fooliſh defire of imitating faſhionable ab- 
ſurdity. They are not all crignlnal, but 
they all have a tendency to debaſſwsz and 
by ſome of them men have made them- 


ſelves diſagreeable, uſeleſs, contemptible, 


mention tobacco, ſtrong liquors, opiates, 


gluttony, and gaming, it will be known 


what I mean by unnatural appetite, and 
— ap 
SECT. W. 
The Subject continued 
Paſſions and Aﬀedions. 


HE word Paſſon properly means 
Suffering; but is ſeldom uſed in 


char ſenſe, excrpe when. we ſpeak of our 


882 Saviour 
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Saviour's paſſion, as in the beginning of 
Ads of the Apoſtles, By Paſſion the com- 
mon people mean little more than Anger; 
and anger is a paſſion, but it is only one 
of many. Some philoſophers have uſed 
the word to ſignify whatever moves us to 
action; hut this uſe of it is too extenſive. 
The ſenſe in which I here underſtand it 
will appear by and by.— When we act vo- 
luntarily, it is in order to obtain what is, 
or appears to be, good, or to avoid what 
is, or appears to be, evil. Good real or 
apparent excites deſire; evil real or appa- 
rent excites averſion: but in this accepta- 
tion, the words de/ire and averſion are uſed 
with great latitude. Deſires and Averſions 
are two copious claſſes of paſſions; and 
aſſume different forms, and are called by 
different names, according to the nature of 
the good or evil that draws them forth, 
and its ſituation with reſpect to us. For 
example; preſent good gives riſe to yoy, 
probable good to hope, preſent evil to „or- 
rot, probable evil to fear; good qualities 
in another perſon raiſe our love, or liking, 
nl W in another our dj/libe, &c. 
T-Rowe 279. Each 
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279. Each variety of deſire and averſion, 
as well as every other paſſion, is agreeable 
in the feeling, or is diſagreeable ; and, if 
in any degree violent, is attended with 
ſome commotion in the body as well as in 
the mind. For, by varying che human 
preſs almoſt every paſſion; which could 
not be, if the paſſions did not make per- 
ceptible changes in the outward appearance 
of the body. A paſſion therefore may be 
ſaid to be A commotion of the ſoul; at- 
« tended with pleaſure or pain, affecting 
both the mind and the body, and ari- 
« ſing from the view of ſomething which 
« js, or appears to be, good or evil.” If we 
rank admiration among the paſſions, which 
I think is commonly done, we muſt vary 
the laſt clauſe thus : — © and ariſing from 
« the view of ſomething which is, or ap- 
« pears to be, good, or evil, or uncom- 
« mon.” In treating of the Paſſions,” 1 
ſhall, firſt, make ſome general remarks up- 
on them; ſecondly, I ſhall endeavour to 
arrange them in claſſes, and deſtribe the 


more remarkable ones; and I ſhall con- 
| clude 
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PR OY FIR rules for the right ma- 
nagement of this part of our moral nature, 
1 do not promiſe, I will not even attempt, 
a complete enumeration, Some paſſions 
may. probably occur to me, which yet I 
ſhall forbear to mention, becauſe I would 
not put my hearers in mind of them. 
280. Theſe emotions have got the name 
of Paſſions, probably becauſe in receiving 
the firſt impreſſions of them our mind is 
paſſive, being acted upon, or influenced, 
by the body, by external things, or by the 
imagination. We may diſtinguiſh between 
cauſe is that which raiſes itz the objed is 
that towards which it prompts us to act, 
dr on which it inclines us to fix our atten- 
1 tion. | The cauſe and the object of a paſ- 
-—+— cow areoften; but not always, one and the 
| ſame thing. Thus preſent good is both 
dhe cauſe and the object of jay; we rejoice 
in it, and we rejoice an account of it. But 
of love or gſteem the cauſe is ſome agreeable 
-quality, and the object is ſome perſon ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs that agreeable quality: of 
JETER in like manner, injury is the 
cauſe, 


— 
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281. That may be-well enough under- 
ſtood which it is not eaſy to deſcribe -phi- 
loſophically. This part of human nature 
is in general ſo well underſtood, that moſt 
people know what will draw forth the paſ- 
ſions of men, and in what manner thoſe 
paſſions operate; yet a complete analyſis 
of them is ſtill, if I miſtake not, a 4% 
deraium in moral fcience. The following 
ſketch (for the outline of which I am in- 
debted to Dr Watts) may have its uſe, but 
is very ſuſceptible of improvement. The 
difficulties attending this ſubject ariſe from 
ſeveral cauſes: from the inſufficiency of 
human language, which does not ſupply a 
name for each fõrm and variety of human 
affection, and of courſe makes it neceſſary 
to expreſs different affections by the ſame 
name; from the complex nature of the paſ- 
ſions themſelves, as they vary their appear- 
ance in men of different characters, and 
in the ame man at different times and in 
different circumſtances ; and perhaps too 
from that partiality, which inclines 2 
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_ think and ſpeak too favourably of thoſe 
paſſions that moſt eafily beſet ourſelves, 
and with too little favour of ſuth as may 
ſeem to predominate in other men. 
282. The Paſſions have been variouſly 
arranged according to the various views 
which have been taken of them. They 
may be divided into Pleaſant and Painful. 
Criminal paſſions bring pain, virtuous af- 
fections pleaſure. And therefore to cheriſh 
good affections makes a man happy, and 
to indulge evil paſſions makes him wretch- 
ed: happineſs being rather a habit of the 
mind, than a thing that depends on out- 
ward circumſtances. For, gmidiſt the great- 
eſt worldly proſperity, the ſtate of a man's 
mind, who is haunted with the horrors of 
a guilty conſcience, or with envy, jealouſy, 
malice, and other evil paſſions, may make 
him completely miſerable ; and diſeaſe and 
poverty united will not make that perſon 
unhappy, who has a good conſcience, and 
is piouſly reſigned to the Divine will. —It 
may be objected, that ſome evil paſſions, 
as revenge, give pleaſure; and that ſome 
_ ones, pity for n are painful. 


But 
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But the anſwer is eaſy. n both 
a painful and a pleaſurable emotion, I have 

ſpoken already (5 191. ): and, with reſpect 
to revenge, I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, 
that though it may to an indelicate and in- 
conſiderate mind give a momentary grati- 
fication, even as gluttony and exceſſive 
drinking may to a depraved appetite, it 
can never bring happineſs along with it 
becauſe it is accompanied with many tor- 
menting thoughts; becauſe the promiſcu- 
ous perpetration of it would unhinge ſo- 
ciety, and in time exterminate the human 
race; and becauſe the oppoſite virtue of 
forgiveneſs is one of the moſt amiable and 
moſt delightful (I had almoſt ſaid, moſt 
route) aii wharec de parry 
is capable. 
283. Though the paſſions are juſtly rec- 

koned principles of action, (indeed if we 
had no paſſions we ſhould never act volun- 
tarily, at leaſt we ſhould never act with a- 
lacrity or vigour), they may however be 
divided into ſuch as do not prompt to ac- 
tion, and ſuch as do. Of the former claſs, 
which incline rather to reſt, by fixing the 
Hh attention 
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attention upon their cauſes or objects, are 
admiration, joy, and ſorrow. Of the latter, 
which are properly active principles, are 
hope, fear, deſire, averfion, benevolence, gra- 
titude, anger, &c. If joy in the poſſeſſion 
of good be blended with the fear of loſing 
it, this will produce an active propenſity, 
diſpoſing us to exert ourſelves in the pre- 
ſervation of it. In like manner, if forrow 
be mixed with hope, as in the caſe of one 
whoſe friend is dangerouſly ill; or with 
fear, or with curiofity, as in the caſe of one 
who hears he has loſt a friend, but is not 
infoftned of the perſon ; — in theſe caſes, 
ſorrow will become active, and make a 
man exert himſelf in procuring rehef for 
his friend in the one caſe, and in obtain- 
ing full information in the other. In all 
our active paſſions there is a certain degree 
of anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, or deſire; which 
however is not always painful. Benevolence 
is anxious to promote another's good, and 
gratitude, to make acknowledgements and 
requite the favour ; bur theſe are delight- 
ful emotions notwithſtanding. = . 
2384. The paſſions may be divided into 
eee g 14 felfih 
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ſelf/b and benevolent ; the former aim at our 
own. good, che latter at the good of others, 
A rational deſire of our own happineſs, 
which may be called /e/{-love, is a power» | 
ful and uſeful propenſity, and when right- 
ly managed tends to happineſs univerſal. 
In this reſpect, true ſelf-love and ſocial 
« are the ſame.” For that muſt be -bene- 
ficial to the ſpecies, which, without injury 
to any, promotes the good of the indivi- 
dual; even as that which removes diſeaſe 
from one of the limbs contributes to the 
health of the whole body. Self- love, when 
exceſſive, or when injurious to others, may 
be called /e{f/one/s, and is a hateful diſpo- 
ſition. 

285. With rational ſelflove 1 we muſt not 
confound. thoſe. defires which men take to 
particular worldly things, as power, plea- 
ſure, and riches. For ſo far are theſe from 
making a man happy, that they often make 
him miſerable. And it is not ſo much 
with a view. to happineſs, that ambitious, 
covetous, and ſenſual men purſue cheir fa- 
vourite ſchemes, as in order to obtain 
power, wealth, and pleaſure ; to the poſ- 


ſeſſion of which they muſt know, if they 
H h 2 know 


8 


know any ching, that happineſs is not an- 
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nexed. But without power, pleaſure, wealth, 
fay they, we cannot be happy, and there- 


fore we purſue them. Sots in like man- 


ner ſay they cannot be happy without the 
means of intoxication. But ſurely no man 
in his ſenſes can believe that ſelf- love is 
gratified by exceſſive drinking; or that 
brandy and tobacco “ have any thing to do 
with rational felicity, except perhaps by 
their tendency to deſtroy it. There have 
been drunkards, who could perſevere in 


their vile habits, even while they knew 


that ruin and death would be the conſe- 


quence. Such men being really their own 
enemies, it would be a ſtrange abuſe of 
words to ſay that they were actuated by 


flf-love: and the fame thing may be af- 


firmed of all who are enſlaved to ambition, 
covetouſneſs, or ſenſuality, 

286. It has been queſtioned, whether 
there be in man any principle of pure be- 


nevolence, which aims at the good of others 


only, without any view to the gratification 


of one's ſelf, By doing good to others we 


8 


„T fpeak of them ubs bs medicines but ne lunutes- | 
4 do 
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ſelves ; for what can give a man more plea- 
fure, than to reflect that he has been in- 
ſtrumental in promoting a fellow-creature's 
happineſs! Yer every good man may be 
ſenfible, that he often does good, and 
wiſhes well, to others, without any imme- 
diate view to his own gratification, nay 
without thinking of himſelf at all. In 
fact, if. we had not principles purely bene- 
volent, we could not gratify ourſelves by 
doing others good. Children have been 
known to ſacrifice their inclinations to 
the happineſs of thoſe they loved, when 
tereſt would in every reſpect ſuffer by do- 
ing ſo. It is not my meaning, that all 
children, or all men, are ſo diſintereſt- 
ed; I only ſay, that pure benevolence is 
to be found in human nature: a doc- 
trine, which, though to many it may ap- 
pear ſelf-evident, has been much contro- 
verted; and which there are men in the 
world, who, judging of all others by them- 
ſelves, will never heartily acquieſce in. | 
YOu It has alſo been made a queſtion, 


whether 


N Fart L. 
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whether there be in man a principle of u- 
niverſal benevolence. But does not every 
good man wiſh well to all mankind ? and 
18 not.this univerſal benevolence ? He who 
wiſhes harm to thoſe who never offended 
him, or who cares not whether a fellow- 
creature be happy or unhappy, is a mon- 
ſter, and deſerves not the name of a man. 
It is true, that every man, even in civili- 
ſed ſociety, is not capable of forming ex- 
tenſive views of things, or of conſidering 
the whole human race, or the whole ſyſtem 
| off percipient beings, as the objects of his 
benevolence. But in every good man there 
is a benevolent principle, which makes him 
wiſh, well, and do good, to every one to 
whom he has it in his power to be ſervice- 
able; and thus fort of benevolence will do 
as much real good in the world, as benevo- 
lence univerſal. Accordingly our religion, 
which is ſuited to our general nature, and 
enjoins nothing as incumbent on all men, 
but what every man, of extenſive or nar- 
row views, of more or leſs knowledge, 
may perform; —our religion, I ſay, inſtead 


| NT univerſal benevolence in 
the 
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the abſtract, requires, that we do good to 
all men; as we have opportunity ; and com- 
mands us to love our neighbour 'as ours 
ſelves ; declaring every man to be our 
neighbour, who needs our aid, and to 
whom we have the means of giving i. 

288. Concerning univerſal bene volenet 
ſome have argued in this manner. Be- 
« nevolence ariſes from love; and love 
from the view of agreeable qualities in 
another. No che good qualities of o- 
« thers can be known to us in two ways 
only; from perſonal acquaintance, or 
from information. Of one whom we 
never ſaw or heard of, we cannot know 
« either the good qualities, or the bad: 
« him therefore we cannot love; but be- 
« nevolence is founded in love: therefore 
« towards ſach a perſon' we cannot be be- 
« nevolent. It follows, that there can be 
no ſuch affection as univerſal benevo- 
lence in human nature. This reaſon- 
ing is good for nothing. Whether the 
principle in queſtion be a part of our frame, 
is a query that relates to a matter of fact, 
and is therefore to be determined, not by 
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argument, but by ; obſervation and expe- 
rience. He who is conſcious, that, he 
wiſhes well to all his fellow-creatures,, i is a 
man of univerſal benevolence; and I have 
e . that every good man 
does ſo, and that to do u uthe paoeer: 
of every man. $5 114 
289. "Though, ang mare ee the pro: 
miſes of the foregoing argument, the con- 
eluſion would not follow. For, though we 
are not perſonally acquainted with every 
man upon earth, we know that all men 
poſſeſs certain agreeable qualities, for which 
we may and ought to love them. We 
know, that all men are percipient beings, 
are endowed with reaſon and ſpeech, are 
animated with ſouls intelligent and immor- 
tal, are deſcended from our firſt parents, and 
are dependent on the ſame Great Being on 
whom we depend. On theſe accounts, a 
good man loves all mankind; and may 
therefore, if benevolence ariſe from love, 
be benevolent towards all mankind. The 
very circumſtance of our all inhabiting the 
ſame planet, and of being all liable to the 
ſame wants and infirmities, will naturally 


ſerve 


— 


* 
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ſerve as a bond of endearment f for ſimi- 
larity of! fortune never fails to attach men 


190 Some paſſions are called unmatural, 
28 envy; malevolence,” and” pride: Thü rea- 


ſon ia; becauſe they are deſtructive of good 


affections that are natural. We naturally 


love excellence wherever we ſee it; but 
the en vlous man hates it, and wiſhes to be 
ſuperior to others, not by raiſing himſelf 
by honeſt means; ut by injuriouſly pul- 
ling -them/down. "tis natural to rejoice 
in the good of others; but the malevolent 
heart triumph in their miſery. It is na- 
turab for us to regard mankind as our com- 
parions und birthren but the proud man 
regards himſelf only,” deſpiſing others as if 


paſſions ars always evil; they make a man 


odiow'to his fellow creatures, and unhap- 
py in himſelf; and they tend to the utter 
depra vation of the human ſoul” Anger 
and reſentment may lend to miſchief ; but, 
if kept within the due bounds, are uſeful 
for ſelf. defence, and therefore not to be 
3 ſuppreſſed · We may be angry 


1 i without 


to Oh “the, * Anda sc BY: N 
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without fin ; and not to reſent injury i 
the ſame thing as not ta perceive it, which 
would be inſenſibility. Nay dn — 
caſions reſentment and anger are further 
uſeful, by cheriſhing in us an abhorrence 
of injuſtice, and fortifying our minds a- 
gainſt it, - But pride, male volenee, and en- 
vy, can never be uſeful or innocent; to 
PIERS mmm. 
1. wr ya or 81 l0 67 20777 TT" f? 
a9. Wp de teneng ago been 
— —— for- 
A mer ſort, commonly termed Affettions; are 
=. Benevolence, Pity; Gratitude and in gene 
. | ral all-yirruous and-innocent-emotions, "Of 


and in general all eriminal and all immo- 
derste emotions; which, in imitatioſi of 
the Greeks, we may call Paſfons, uſing the 


word in a ſtrict ſenſe;; The ſormer are ſa- 
lutary to the ſoul, the latter dangerous. 
Thoſe reſemble ſerene weather, accompa- 
nied with ſuch gales, and refreſhing ſhowers, 
as prevent ſtagnation, and chear by their 
nn theſe * 1 — to ſtorms 
155 and 
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and impair reaſon to 
have been known to riſe even to phrenfy, 
and hurry men on to perpetrations, cha 
miſerable, and death infamous. Many of 
them are attended with feveriſh ſymptoms; 
ſome give an unaccountable addition of 
in languor ; and ſome have brought on 
fainting, apoplexy, and inſtant death. No- 
thing more needs be ſaid. to ſhow the 


'® 


 deration.::All-thoſe;violent-ernotioriss that 
urge us on to pleaſure or to the avoidance 


ferred to the Rational Appetite, | becauſe 
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of pain by a blind impulſe, were by the 
tenets from the ſame ſource, referred to 
what they called the Senſitive Appetite, be- 
cauſe. they ſeemed to partake more of the 
ſenſes than of reaſon: and thoſe calmer af- 
fections, that prompt us to purſue good 


more nearly allied to reaſon than to the 


ſenſes. i rait ct boi. ann 


293. Pythagoras 2 Plato aſcribe to the 
ſoul two natures, or, to give it in the 
words of Cicero, animum in duas partes di- 
vidunt, di vide the ſoul into two parts, the 
one rational, the other irrational. In the 
rational nature they placed what they call- 


ed Tranquillity, that is, as Cicero explains 


the word, placida et quieta conflantia, an ca- 


ſy and quiet conſiſteney or uniformity. To 


the irrational part they referred hat the 


tins, more properly, perturbationcs or diſ- 


compoſitres; thoſe turbulent- emotions both 
09112920 s of 
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COTE) ; not ſo much for the philoſophy 
3 as becauſe it aſcertains 
—— 
294- Indeed com- 
ee 
-=_ | Stoics — ae” 5 
— * Sattar they would ſeem — 
3 ction of all — -winke 
things ; for der hold, or = 
nal is either tae ng 
—— or ny 2 t 
in AC- 
8 er 1 
— „„ 
not that calm + hdr vom 
— 
— uppoſed to conſtitute 
uman character. Th 
us 


— 
that gaudiun, or rational and 
tranquil 
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tranquil joy, may be permitted to have a 

place in the human breaſt; but they pro- 
ſcribe lelitia, which it ſeems is a more tu- 
multuous ſort of gladneſs, as unworthy of 
a wife man. They are indeed licentious, 
and frequently whimſical,” in their uſe of 
words; ſo chat it is difficult to underſtand 
them in their own tongues, the Greek and 
Latin, and ſtill more ſo to tranſlate their 
Carter has however been ſingularly ſacceſſ- 
ful in her verſion of the diſcourſes of Epic- 
tetus; to which ſhe has prefixed an elegant 
reſt of the book. To that introduction 1 
would refer thoſe who with to form a juſt 
eee 
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and created ſpirits may be ſuſceptible of 
emotions ſomewhat ſimilar to human paſ- 
ſions, as Joy, Gratitude, Admiration, E- 
ſteem, Love, and the like, Hence ſome 
authors, in treating of the paſſions, have 
divided them into Spiritual and Human. 
The former we are ſuppoſed to be capable 
\ UUTASE 8 * of 
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of in common with angels and other crea» 
ted ſpirits; the latter are peculiar to our 
preſent. conſtitution as - compoſed of; ſoul 
and body. I need not take further nance 
of this di viſion. Through the whale of the 
enſuing arrangement I muſt be underſtnad 
to ſpeak of the paſſions, as they afeftthu- 
emotions of pure ſpirita we-may form tow» 
jeder; but we can ſptal with certainty, 
and ſcientiſically, of thoſe only; which are 
known tous by experience. mc 0 ier 
bn gt ods du vrt urid H. mort 
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ſhall take notice of | 
we What is either ancommon in ixſelf, 
or endowed with uncommon qualities, rai- 
{es admiration or wonder. The ſun is ſeen 
$ every 
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every day, and therefore is in one reſpect 
Kot uncemmon; yet who does not admire 
i [beneficial influences! When, as in 
ckis example, the object we contemplate is 
traniſcendently excellent or great, admira- 
tion becomes affoni/hment ; and an uncom- 
mon or unexpected object appearing on a 
ſudden raiſes within us an emotion called 
furpriſe. The paſſions of this claſs, when 
under no reſtraint, naturally expreſs them 
ſelves by opening the mouth and eyes, rai- 
ſing the eyebrows, lifting up the hands 
and ſpreading the fingers: ſurpriſe, when 
violent, occaſions ſtarting and other ner- 
vous ſym r Theſe are all kindred e- 
motions, d yet they are not the ſame. 
297. Aadmiration and wonder may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, The former is generally a plea- 
ſurable paſſion, its object being for the 
moſt part good, or great, or both; the lat- 
ter may be agreeable, or otherwiſe, accor- 
ding to circumſtances. We wonder at the 
folly; and wickedneſs of ſome: people,” but 
can hardly be ſaid to admire it. We won- 
der at the — Aa 


Nr ing 
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ing a flea to a microſcopic chatiot; but 
the genius of the artiſt we do not admire, 
becauſe it exerts itſelf in nothing that can 
be called either great or good; and be- 
cauſe, though at firſt view it may yield a 
ſlight gratification, one is rather vexed than 
pleaſed to think that fo much ſkill and 
time ſhould be thrown away upon ſuch a 
trifle. We may alſo diſtinguiſh berween 
admiration and ſurpriſe. The ſudden ap- 
pearance of a perſon in a place where we 
did not expect him may ſurpriſe us with- 
out being matter of admiration, And ad- 
miration, as already obſerved, is generally, 
if not always, pleaſing ; but it is not fo 
with ſurpriſe. | 

298. We ſpeak of diaries: 6 06d 
as e ſurpriſes, and of aſtoniſhment 
that confounds, as well as of aſtoniſhment 
that delights ; but of diſagreeable or pain- 
ful admiration I think we ſeldom or never 
ſpeak. It would be an agreeable ſurpriſe, 
if, on going to viſit a friend whom we be- 
lieved to be dangeroufly ill, we ſhould 
find him in perfect health ; and in contra- 
ry circumſtances our ſurpriſe would be 
K k painful 
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painful in the extreme. Delightful aſto- 
niſhment we receive from the contempla- 
tion of pure ſublimity (ſee 5 168.); but 
the aſtoniſhment that ſeizes the young war- 
rior, when the thunder of the battle be- 
gins, confounds at firſt and ſtupifies, tho' 
valour and a ſenſe of duty ſoon get the 
better of it. This extreme and painful a- 
ſtoniſhment is ſomerirnes, both in Engliſh 
and Latin, called conſlernation, as if it had 
a tendency to throw a man down. —It is 
to be obſerved here, and while we treat of 
the paſſions it muſt not be forgotten, that 
as two or more paſſions really different 
may in ſome reſpects be ſimilar, it is not 
ſtrange, that the name of one ſhould often 
be put figuratively for another. Inſtances 
might be given of the words admiration, 
ſurpriſe, afloniſhment, and wonder, uſed in- 
diſctiminately ; but the philoſopher muſt 
endeavour to diſtinguiſh as well as he can. 
From this hcentious or indefinite uſe” of 
language, diſputes frequently ariſe where 
there is no real difference of opinion. 

299. Admiration, ſays Plato, is the mo- 
ther of wiſdom, but, when exceſſive or 
| miſplaced, 
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inexperienced are molt liable to it, and to 
them it is, unleſs directed to mean or im- 
proper objects, peculiarly beneficial: for 
curioſity prompts them to ſearch for what 
is new, and admiration fixes their view 
upon it till it be imprinted on the memo» 
ry. Our admiration of things great or 
good heightens the pleaſure we take in 
them; and the aſtoniſhment, that ariſes 
when any thing uncommonly evil attracts 
our notice, ſerves to quicken diſguſt and 
preſerve us from contagion. . Horace con- 
fiders what the Greeks called «32a, ni 
admirari, an exemption from admiration, 
as a ſecurity againſt thoſe turbulent emo- 
tions that interrupt the happineſs of life: 
but he is there ſpeaking of that admiration 
which is beſtowed upon unworthy objects. 
And in this view his doctrine is right, For 
whatever raiſes this paſſion is apt to kindle 
others of equal or ſuperior violence, as 
love, hatred, or deſire; and where theſe 
are improperly directed, the mind muſt be 
ſubject to perturbations incompatible with 
nn and conſequently with happineſs. 
K E 2 —80 
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80 much for the firſt order of paſſions, 
whereof the object is in Wann uncommon- 
. See 6279. 5 
300. A much more copious . are 
thoſe el ts foinad onder ; which take their 

riſe from the view of what is, or appears 
to be, good or evil. That which is, ar ap- 
pears to be good, or agreeable, raiſes ſome 
modification af Love that which is, or 
appears to be, evil, or diſagrecable, excites 
one form or other of Hatred. Now a thing 
may ſeem to be good, either in is ſim- 
ply, or both in igſelf and alſo with a refe- 
rence to us: and that which, with reſpect 
to us as well as in itſelf, appears to be 
good, may ſeem fit, or in a condition, ei- 
ther to do ut good, or to receive good from 
aus, In like manner, a thing may ſeem. to 
be evil, in ige, ſimply, or both in :t/elf and 
alſo with a reference to us : and that which, 
with reſpect to us as well as in itſelf, ap- 
pears to be evil, may ſeem fit, either to a 

us evil, or to receive evil from us. From 

good and evil things thus arranged, rife 
three forms of love and of its oppoſite ha- 

tred: I ſhall call them, Efeem and Con- 

| tempt; 
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tempt ; Benevolence and Male volence; Come 
and complacency, may be ſo blended as 
that one and the ſame being ſhall be the 
object of all the three; and this happens 
when that being appears good in itſelf, fit 
to do us good, and fit to receive good from 
us. In like manner, contempt, malevo- 
lence, and diſlike, may unite ſo as to form 
one complex paſſion; as when one and the 
ſame object appears at once evil in itſelf, 
fit to do us evil, and fit to receive evil from 
us. Thus the paſſions in queſtion may 
coaleſce; but it is proper to n. and 
conſider them ſeparately. 

301. That love, chen be 
ſon whom we conſider as a good character 
merely, without taking into the account 
his fitneſs either to do us good or to re- 
ceive good from us, may be called Heem. 
We eſteem ſtrangers the moment we form 
a favourable opinion of their merit; and 
thoſe good men, whom we never ſaw or 
can ſee, and of whom we know nothing 
but by report: and this emotion (for paſſion 
it can hardly be called) inclines us to ſpeak 

| of 
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of them with affection and praiſe, and en- 
deavour to make others think of them as 
we do. If there be any thing great, or 
uncommonly good in ſuch perſons, admiration 
will heighten our eſteem into reſpe# and 
reverence. Things, as well as perſons, are 
ſometimes ſaid to be the objects of eſteem ; 
we ſay, of a good book or a good picture, 
that it is tel efkeemed : but this uſe of the 
word is figurative. To eſteem, and to va- 
lue, are different things. However much 
we may value a good horſe, a convenient 
houſe, or a fine garden, mn 
ſaid to eſteem them. | 
302. Mind, therefore, and een 
neceſſary to draw forth the affection we 
An acute underſtanding employed in ſo- 
phiſtry, a great genius exerting itſelf in 
purſuits either criminal or trifling, may 
raiſe our wonder, perhaps our aftoni/bment, 
but has no more claim to our eſteem, than 
the juggler, rope-dancer, or dextrous play- 
er at cards. In ſhort, effeem implies moral 
approbation; and probity, induſtry, and 
other moral virtues, are the objects of it. 
| This 
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This being the caſe, it follows, that we 
ourſelves, as moral beings, may either riſe 
or fink in our own eſteem. Se/f-effeem, 
by the approbation of conſcience, would 
be a rational as well as delightful emotion. 
Bur to keep it within due bounds is diffi- 
cult and rare; for where is the man, 'who 
has a juſt ſenſe, neither too high nor too 
low, of his own merit 

303. When we chink too highly ür dus 
ſelves, which we are very apt to do, fel 
eſteem degenerates into the evil paſſions of 
vanity, pride, arrogance, and inſolence. Theſe, 
though nearly allied, are not the ſame. 
Pride and vanity may be diſtinguiſhed. 
The proud man is ſufficiently happy in 
the conſciouſneſs of his own ſuppoſed dig- 
nity ; the vain man is not happy unleſs he 
believe that others admire him. Hence 
the former is reſerved and ſullen, the latter 
oſtentatious and affable, Pride implies 
ſomething, and generally not a lirtle, of 
ill- nature; vanity is often officiouſly obli- 
ging. The vain man laughs, and is him- 
ſelf a ludicrous animal; the proud man 18 

| | 2 
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à /hatefu] being, and | unwilling even to 
ſmile; Or if he ſmile, it is in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he ſcorn'd to {mile at any thing.“ 
It is generally true, that, in proportion as 
a man behaves proudly towards - thoſe 
whom he thinks beneath him, he is fawn- 
ing and ſervile with reſpect to thoſe whoſe 
ſuperiority he feels himſelf conſtrained to 
acknowledge : Swift obſerves, that the po- 
ſture of climbing is pretty much the ſame 
with that of crawling. Pride and vanity, 
though in ſome things inconſiſtent, have 
been known to meet in the ſame charac- 
ter; but he may be vain who is not proud; 
and ſome men are too proud to be vain. The 
language of the former would be, Admire 
me, and I will love you dearly; that of 
the latter, We value not your, good opi- 
nion, and will give ourſelves no trouble to 
obtain it. | 
304. Pride, arrogance, and inſolence, 
may perhaps be thus diſtinguiſhed. Pride, 
though no degree of it is excuſable, may 
be fo reſtrained by good-breeding, as not 
to do injury, or give great -offence to o- 
thers : Arrogance is always offenſive, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe in demanding more than its due (for 
this meaning appears in the etymology of 
the word) it manifeſts a petulant and inju- 
rious diſpoſition, that diſdains to be con- 
trouled by good-breeding or any other re- 
ſtraint. nſolence is pride co-operating with 
arrogance and ill- nature in gratifying itſelf - 
by inſulting others: a temper utterly de- 
teſtable, and ſuch as no elevation of rank, 
of wealth, or of genius, can render par- 
donable in any perſon : ' nay, let a man's 
ſuperiority be what you pleaſe, this alone 
is ſufficient to cancel all his merit. And 
true it is, that they who are really diſtin- 
guiſhed by rank or by genius are not apt 
to be either inſolent or arrogant; and, if 
not wholly exempt from pride, will how- 
ever be careful to conceal it; which it is 
very much their intereſt to do. Of all 
writers the petty verbal critic is, I think, 
the moſt addicted to theſe enormities: 
Newton's meekneſs and modeſty were as 
_ exemplary, as his genius was tranſcendent. 
zog. Pride is an artificial paſſion: in 
carly life, unleſs enjoined by precept, or 
recommended by example, it ſeldom ap- 
, | + EY Pears, 
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pears. The Plalmiſt, ſpeaking of his ex- 
emption from haughtineſs, compares him» 
ſelf to a young child; and the humble do- 
ſtament, repreſented as a neceſſary prepa- 
rative to the reception of Chriſtian faich. 
But there is a ſort of pride, from which a 
weak and inexperienced mind may be in 
danger, which refuſes advice and jnftruc- 
tion from an opinion that they are -unne» 
ceſlary : it is ſometimes called Se cunccit. 
This mental diſeaſe, at firſt infuſed by the 


or of inferiors, gives riſe to innumerable 
_ diſappointments and ridiculous uaderta» 
kings; and, if years and experience do 
not {ſpeedily remove it, hardens into incy- 
rable follxyx. 

306. Contempt ſeems to ſtand in oppolin 
tion to Eſteem, and ariſes from our conſi- 
dering an object as inſignificant or deſtirute 
af merit. But it is not every ſort of in- 
ſignificance that draws forth contempt : 
things of no value we are apt to overlook, 


or attend to with | indifference; and indif- 


ference and neglect are no paſſions. When 


fondneſs and flattery of parents perhaps, 
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a thing is of ſuch à nature as gives us rea- 
ſon to expect to find good in it, we deſpiſe 


it if we find none. An inſigniſicant man, 


for example, is always the object of con- 
tempt, unleſs he be known to labour un- 
erting himſelf to any good purpoſe. In 
choſe who pretend to knowledge, or have 
N "6f Sein ie, f 

is contemptible; but ignorance in a child, 
in a ſavage, or in any perſon who neither 
pretends to knowledge, nor has ever had 


the means of it in his power, is not con- 


temptible at all, but pitiable. 

307. In like manner, a child's firſt at- 
tempts in drawing or writing, however 
rude, are not to be contemned: but were 
a fond father to diſplay ſuch things as won- 
derfully ingenious, we ſhould deſpiſe both 


the work and him who praiſes it: yet the 


child who made it we ſhould not deſpiſe, 
unleſs he partook of his father's vanity; 
becauſe from a child nothing better is to 
be expected. In ſhort, what we deſpiſe we 
always in ſome degree diſapprove; and the 
chjeft of eee, as of eſteem, (ſee 

L1z2 - \{ 303,) 


* 
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{ 302.) is a rational being. For I think 
we cannot be properly ſaid to di/approve of 
an inconvenient houſe, or untractable horſe, 
nor conſequently to de/þi/e either, even as 
we cannot be ſaid to gſeem their oppoſites; 
but the conceited architect who built the 
one, and the knaviſh jockey who would 
cheat us in the other, we may have good 
reaſon both to diſapprove and to deſpiſe. 

308. A man habitually contemptuous is 
an unamiable character, becauſe he is ge- 
nerally both malevolent and proud: but it 
does not follow, that contempt is an evil 
or uſeleſs paſſion, or a blemiſh in the hu- 
man conſtitution. For the fear of incur- 
ring it (and who would not be afraid of 
being deſpiſed !) proves a good preſervative 
from pride, | vanity, raſhneſs, and other 
follies, as well as a powerful incentive to 
the acquiſition of thoſe talents and virtues 
which the world has reaſon to expect from 
us, and for which, if we acquire them, it. 
will eſteem us. It is ſcarce neceſſary to 
add „that eſteem and contempt are more 
or leſs to be regarded, according to the 
wiſdom: and * of him who eſteems 
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and contemns. To have the eſteem of 
fools, can gratify none but fools; to be 
deſpiſed by ſuch, can never diſhearten a 
man of ſpirit. To be praiſed for good 
qualities which we are conſcious that we 
do not poſleſs, is, to a generous mind, not 
pleafing but mortifying ; to be deſpiſed or 
blamed by an incompetent or uncandid 
judge, may give a momentary pain, but 
ought not to make us unhappy. The lady 
who paints her face to make us admire ber 
complexion , and the fop who tells hes to 
raiſe our opinion of his wit or valour, are 
among the moſt deſpicable characters in 
human ſhape.—D1i/dain and ſcorn are terms 
denoting different forms or degrees of con- 
tempt. To diſtinguiſh them with preciſion, 
and unexceptionably,' would perhaps be 
difficult, and is not neceſſary; thoſe words 
being in general well enough underſtood. 
Zog. The oppoſite of Pride is. Humility; 
which conſiſts in a juſt ſenſe of our own 
imperfections, inclining us to bear with 
and pity thoſe of others; a moſt amiable 
diſpoſition in the fight of both God and 


* Face-painting, where it is faſhionable and avowed, - 
deceives nobody, | 


man 
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man; but which, as it ſettles and ſoothes 
motion in the bodily frame, is to be call- 
ed, not a paſſion, but a virtue. And s 
virtue it is of the moſt eſſential importance 
to happineſs; indeed, without it, there can 
be no virtue, in the Chriſtian ſenſe of the 
word. Proud men are continually beſet 
with affronts real or imaginary, and ha- 
faſſed with anger, indignation, revenge, 
and other pernicious and painful emotions, 
from which the humble are entirely free. 
The lowly mind is confiderate and recol- 
lected, benevolent and pious, at peace with 
itſelf and with all the world; and is gene- 
rally accompanied with a ſimplicity of 
manners, a ſerenity of countenance, a gen- 
tleneſs of ſpeech, and a ſweetneſs of voice, 
which recommend one to the love of good 
men, and to reſpect even from the thought- 
leſs. Good-breeding, which all men who 
underſtand their own intereſt are ambitious 
to acquire, always aſſumes the look and the 
language of humility : a proof, that it is 
univerſally. pleaſing; as oftentation and 
pride are to the ſame extent and in the 
ſame degree offenſive. 


310. There 
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310. There is in ſome minds a timorous 
diffidence which, making them judge too 
harſhly or too meanly of themſelves,' de- 
preſſes them with melancholy thoughts that 
diſqualify them equally: for happineſs and 
for the buſineſs of life. This cannot be 
called a fault, but it is a dangerous infir- 
mity ; and for the moſt part owing to diſ- 
order of body as well as diſcompoſure of 
mind. Of our virtue, as it muſt appear 
to a being of infinite perfection, we cannot 
think too meanly ; and of our abilities, as 
compared with thoſe of other men, we 
ſhould always ſpeak and think modeſtly. 
But we ſhall do well to guard againſt un- 
reaſonable dejection. And this in all or- 
dinary caſes we may do, by entertaining 
right notions of the Divine goodneſs -and 
mercy ; judging with candour of ourſelves 
as well as of others; cultivating habits of 
activity, chearfulneſs, and ſocial intercourſe; 
improving our talents and faculties to the 
utmoſt of our power ; and never engaging 
in enterpriſes above our ſtrength,” or in 
ſchemes that ſeem likely to expoſe us to the 
tyranny of unraly paſſion. 


311. Sa 
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| profligate, whom it may be unpoſſible for 
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311. So much for Eſteem and Contempt, 
and the paſſions allied to them. They are 
all different modifications of Love and Ha- 
tred; and all or moſt of them ſeem to ariſe 
from our conſidering things or perſons as 
The next claſs of paſſions are thoſe which 


| ariſe in us when we conſider objects as 


good or evil not only in themſelves, but 
alſo with a peculiar reference to us. If a 
thing, or rather a perſon, ſeem fit 40 receive 


good from us, we regard it with that ſort 


of love which is termed Benevolence ; if fit 
to receive evil from us, our hatred to it we 
may call, till we get a more proper name, 
Malevolence : if a thing or a perſon give 


us pleaſure, or ſeem fit to do us good, we 


regard it with Complacency or Delight ; if 


fit to do ur evil, or deprive us of pleaſure, 


with Diſplacency, or, to uſe a more common 


word, with Di/like. | 
312. Benevolence and eſteem, Saks 


often united, are not the ſame. A man is 


benevolent to his new-born infant, whom 
he cannot be ſaid to eſteem; and to a poor 
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him not to deſpiſe. Nor are malevolence 
and contempt the ſame, though they alſo 
go often together: our hatred of a power- 
ful adverſary, though blended with male- 
volence, may be without the leaſt mixture 
of contempt ; nay, if he have great abili- 
ties, may be conſiſtent with admiration. - 
Eſteem and complacency muſt, in like 
manner, be diſtinguiſhed ; ' though fre- 
quently, as when we converſe with a 
friend, they have one and the ſame perſon 
for their object: for we have complacency 
in, that is we receive pleaſure from, things 
inanimate, as a houſe, a garden, a book, a 
picture, none of which is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the object of our eſteem. Contempt 
and diſlike muſt alſo be diſtinguiſhed ; for 
that which we do not deſpiſe may be fir to 
do us evil, as a highwayman, a ſerpent, a a 
ſtorm, &c. 

313. As benevolence prompts us to pro- 
mote, or at leaſt to wiſh, the happineſs of 
others, its object muſt be, not only a per- 
cipient being, but a being who is capable 
of deriving happineſs or comfort from us : 
complacency, as already obſerved, may 
Mm have 
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have for its object, nor. oaly -percipiont; 
but even inanimate beings. Theſe two 
paſſions muſt therefore be yet further diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Good men delight, or have 
complacency, nay may be ſaid even to re- 
joice, in God: indeed the contemplation 
of his adorable nature yields the higheſt 
and moſt laſting felicity whereof rational 
minds are capable. But we cannot be ſaid 
to be benevolent towards God ; becauſe 
our goodneſs extends not to him, he being, 
in and of himſelf, eternally and infinitely 
happy. Further ſtill : the object of our 
complacency muſt always be, or ſeem to 
be, agreeable ; but the object of our bene- 
volence may be neither agreeable nor good; 
it is enough if it have a capacity of being 
made ſo. A good man takes no delight in 
the wicked; but he wiſhes them well, and 
endeavours, if he can, to reform them. 

314. The paſſion that riſes within us 
towards thoſe percipient beings who ſeem 
fit to receive evil from us, I called Male vo- 
lence, as being, according to etymology at 
leaſt, the oppoſite of Benevolence. But 
the term is not proper. An undutiful child 
: | may 
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may to the moſt affectionate parent ſeem 
a very proper object of correction; but it 
would be an abuſe of words to ſay, that 
ſuch a parent is malevolent towards his 
child. To a good magiſtrate malefactors 
may ſeem fit to receive, from the laws of 
their country, as adminiſtered by him, 
even capital puniſhment ; but there is no 
malevolence in a good magiſtrate, nor is 
the law capable of it: and ſanguinary laws 
are enacted from a principle, not of ill-will 
ro individuals, but of love to the commu- 
nity. To be indifferent to the welfare of 
thoſe who are fit to receive good from us, 
would manifeſt a ſavage diſpoſition which 
might be conſidered as the oppalite of be- 
nevolence ; but indifference is not a paſſion, 
The paſſions that. counteract this amiable 
affection, by diſpoſing men to do no good, 
but politive evil to others, will be hereafter 
taken notice of, under the names of Re- 
ſentment, Anger, Revenge, &c. 

315. Dr Watts ſeems to think, that 
benevolence to our equals may be called 
Friendſhip, and to our inferiors Mercy. 
And it is true, that we are always the 

M m 2 friends 


his beaſt. But, in order to conſtitute what 
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friends of thoſe towards whom we are be- 


nevolent; and that in popular language a 
good man may be ſaid to be merciſul to 


is commonly called Friendſhip, acquaint- 
- ance, eſteem, and complacency are neceſ- 
 fary, as well as benevolence ; whereas we 

may, and indeed ought to exerciſe bene- 
volence towards ſtrangers, criminals, and 
even enemies; that is, towards thoſe in 
whom we take no delight and repoſe no 
truſt, and with whom we have but a ſlight 
acquaintance, or none at all. And the ob- 
ject of, what is properly called Mercy, is 
a perſon hable to puniſhment : mercy is 
what we all pray for from God; and it is 
mercy which a condemned malefactor im- 
plores from his ſovereign. It may be add- 
ed, with reſpect to friendſhip, that, though 
the proverb ſays it either finds men equal 
or makes them ſo, equality of condition, 
or of talents, is by no means eſſential to 
it. For a maſter and his ſervant, a peer 
and a commoner, a ſovereign and his ſub- 
ject, an unlettered man and a philoſopher, 
may be affectionate and faithful friends to 
E each 
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each other: and if a man were to forſake 
his friends on being promoted to a rank 
above them, the world would cenſure his 
conduct as equally ungenerous and unna- 
316. Benevolence towards the brute 
creation has, I think, no other name than 
Humanity or Tenderheartedneſs, nor needs 
any other; for he, who is cruel to his 
beaſt, would be ſo to his ſervant or neigh- 
bour, if he durſt. Uſeful and inoffenſive 
animals have a claim to our tenderneſs, 
and it is honourable to our nature to be- 
friend them ; by expoſing them to no un- 
neceſſary hardſhip, making their lives as 
comfortable as we can, and, if we maſt 
deſtroy them, putting an end to their pain 
in an inſtant. But more of this hereaf- 
ter. Some people contract a fondneſs for 
certain animals, as horſes and dogs, which 
are indeed furniſhed by nature with the . 
means of recommending themſelves to us 
in various ways; ſome, leſs excuſably, for 
cats, parrots, monkeys, &c. When this 
ſort of fondneſs becomes immoderate, it 


is ſomething worſe than folly, and ſeldom 
fails 
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fails to withdraw our affections from our 
brethren of mankind, as well as to recon- 
cile us to habits of idleneſs and naſtineſs. 

Low company, of whatever kind, debaſes 
our nature in proportion as we become at- 
tached to it. 

317. Fondneſs is founded in 1 
cency. It partakes alſo of benevolence, 
but often counteracts it: as when it im- 
priſons for life that playful, beautiful, and 
harmleſs creature, a ſinging bird; mangles 
the ears of a dog, or the tail of a horſe; 
pampers a lapdog, ſo as to make him more 
helpleſs and uſeleſs than nature made him; 
and; which is infinitely more cruel, cor- 
rupts a child by indulgence and flattery. 
Theſe are melancholy proofs of the weak- 
neſs of human reaſon. But there is, in 
ſome of our beſt affections, a tenderneſs 
of love, which has alſo obtained the name 
of fondneſs, and which, ſo far from be- 
ing an infirmity, may be juſtly account- 
ed a virtue, being highly natural, ami- 
able, and beneficial. Such is that fond- 
neſs, which unites itſelf with the ſeveral 
forms of natural affection, whereby pa- 


rents 
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rents and children, brothers and ſiſters, 
and other near relations, are mutually at- 
tached to, and delighted with, one ano- 
ther. Theſe parental, conjugal, filial, and 
fraternal charities not only humanize 'the 
heart of man, and give a peculiar and ex- 
quiſite reliſh to all the comforts of domeſ- 


tic life, but alſo cheriſh that elevating 
principle, a ſenſe of honour, which. height- 
ens the gracefulneſs, and adds to the * 


bility, even of virtue irſelf, 
318. The paſſion oppoſite ma 
cency is Diſplacency or Diſlile. It has for 
its object that which ſeems fit to do evil, 
or take away good; that, in a word, 
which is diſagreeable ; and, according to 
the degree of violence wherewith it ope- 
rates, aſſumes different names, as Diga, 
Loathing, Abhorrence, Abomination, Deigſla- 
tion. We dike an ill natured countenance; 
we are diſguſted with the converſation of 4 
vain-glorious fool; we loathe or nauſeate food 
when we are lick; we abbor an unjuſt or 
ungenerous action; we abominate the im- 
pious rites of Pagan ſuperſtition; we deteft 
ſuch characters as Tiberius, Herod, Cali- 
Sula, 
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gula, Nero. By theſe examples I db not 
mean to aſcertain the exact ſignification of 
the words; which perhaps could not be 
eaſily done ; as people in the choice of 
ſuch words may be determined by their 
preſent feelings, or merely by the habir 
of uſing one word more than another: 
but I give theſe examples, to ſhow that the 
words above mentioned mean, not differ- 
ent paſſions, but rather different degrees 
of the ſame paſſion. Words expreſlive of 
very keen diſhke ought, not to be employ- 
ed on ordinary occaſions. In general, the 
frequent uſe of hyperbolical expreſſions, 
though ſome people affect them, is a ſign 
of levity or intemperance of mind. 

319. We are ſometimes conſcious of 
ſtrong diſlike which we can hardly ac- 
count for, and which to others, and to 
ourſelves too perhaps, may appear capri- 
cious or even ridiculous. This has been 
called antipathy. Moſt people feel it on 
ſeeing a crawling toad or ſerpent ;' and 
ſuch antipathy is uſeful and therefore rea- 
ſonable, becauſe it contributes to our ſafe- 
ty : but whether it be owing to conſtitu- 
| non 
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tion or to acquired habit, I cannot ſay ; as 
I know not whether a child, previouſly to 
advice or example, would be conſcious of 
it. To certain kinds of food, as pork and 
cheeſe, ſome - people have an antipathy ; 
which may be the effect of unpleaſing aſ- 
ſociations ; or perhaps it may be conſtitu- 
tional ; for I have heard of thoſe who 
would grow ſick if cheeſe were in the 
room, though they did not ſee it. I know 
men both healthy and ſtrong, who are un- 
eaſy when they touch velvet, or ſee ano- 
ther handling a piece of cork. And Ire 
member that, in my younger years, if my 
hands happened to be cold, I could not, 
without uneafineſs, handle paper, or hear 
it ruſtle, or even hear its name mention- 
ed. What could give riſe to this, I know 
not; but I am ſure there was no affecta- 
tion in the caſe. 

320. Of this ede T zen "or 
inform the reader that I was cured long 
ago. And I doubt not, that ſuch unac- 
countable infirmities might be in many, 
perhaps in moſt, caſes got the better of : 
which, when it can be done, ought not 
Nn to 
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to be negleRed ; as every thing is a ſource 
of inconvenience, which gives one the ap- 
pearance of ſingularity, 'or makes one un- 
neceſſarily dependent on outward circum- 
ſtances, Perſons, however; there are, who 
from an affectation of extreme delicacy 
are at pains to multiply their antipathies 
and other ſingularities; to the no ſmall 
moleſtation of themſelves as well as others. 
Such people will ſcream at the fight of a 
ſpider, a caterpillar, a mouſe, or even a 
frog : and if, at table, you be conveying 
ſalt to your plate with a careleſs or trem- 
bling hand, will ſweat with apprehenſion 
leſt you let it fall, and ſo bring miſchief, 
as they are willing to believe, upon one or 
other of the company. But this laſt ex- 
ample ſavours more of ſuperſtition than of 
falſe delicacy. All ſuch fooleries are quite 
inconſiſtent with that manly ſimplicity of 
manners, which is ſo honourable to the 
rational character. 

321. From the different forms of Love 
and Hatred, Complacency and Diſlike, 
which I have been endeavouring to ana- 
TO a third elaſs of paſſions derive their 
origin, 


reſpect to us. If that which ſeems fit 
to do us good be ſo far in our power 
that we may conſider it as attainable, it 
excites Defire; if probably attainable, Hope; 
if actually obtained, Foy; and the perſon 
who helps us to obtain it is the object of 
our Gratitude. If that which ſeems fit to 
do us harm may poſlibly come upon us, 
it excites what may be called Averfion ; it 
it may probably come upon us, Fear ; if 
ir be actually come upon us, Sorrow or 
Grief": and if any of our fellow-men has 
been inſtrumental in bringing it upon us, 
that perſon is the object of our Anger. 
On theſe pairs of oppoſite paſſions, Deſire 
and Averſion, Hope and Fear, Joy and 
Sorrow, Gratitude and Anger, I ſhall make 
a few remarks, and ſo conclude this part 
mean Ji. 

322. \Defire and Averfion. Things may 
mn dabralls in the popular ſenſe of that 
epithet, which are not attainable : ſuch is 
an affluent fortune, to thoſe who are ſure 
they can never have it; and ſuck is health, 
£2043 Nn 2 to 
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to him who knows that he is dying of a 
conſumption. But in general, it is true 
of thoſe things which draw forth the ac- 
tive paſſion of Deſire, that they ſeem to 
be within the reach of the perſon who | 
wiſbes to have them. Few people can be 
ſaid to deſire to fly, or to deſire to be the 
governors of kingdoms ; and to thoſe who 
have aſpired to crowns and ſceptres the 
attainment of ſuch things - muſt have ap- 
peared at leaſt poſſible. Deſire is a reſtleſs 
paſſion ; and if every ſort of excellence, 
whether attainable or unattainable, were 
to raiſe it, there would be no end of dif- 
appointments, and human life would be 
completely wretched. This paſſion, as it 
ariſes from the view of ſomething agree- 
able, is partly a pleaſurable feeling; and 
it is alſo painful, and ſometimes intenſely 
ſo, becauſe it implies a conſciouſneſs of 
our wanting ſomething, without which 
we think we are not ſo happy as we 
fhould be if we had it. "yp 

323. Nothing more diſcompoſes the 
mind than inordinate defire, or more ef- 
fectually diſqualifies it for prudent exer- 
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tion. It is a torment in itſelf, * 
poſes to diſappointment ; and the anguiſn 
of diſappointment is in proportion to the 
violence of deſire. And therefore it is of 
the utmoſt importance tu our virtue and 
happineſs, and indeed to our reputation 
as men of prudence, chat we inure our- 
ſelves to habits of moderation in all our 
deſires, in all thoſe at leaſt that are liable 
to become extravagant, that is, in all that 
regard this world. To effect this, we 
ſhall do well to meditate frequently on the 
ſhortneſs of life, the uncertainty of pre- 
ſent things, and their inſufficiency to yield 
thoſe gratifications which are expected 
from them. If we are anxious to be weal- 
thy, eminent, or great, let us attend to the 
fates and fortunes. of thoſe who have ac- 
quired renown, riches, or power, and con+ 
ſider how much happier they were chan 
other men, what proportion of their hap» | 
pineſs aroſe from ſuch things, and whe- 
ther a reaſonable ſhare of felicity might 
not be attained without them: continual- 
ly bearing 1 in mind, that, though happt- 
2 is not always in our power, con- 
ä tentment 
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rentment is; and chat contentment is e- 
coagh. Tok 

324. e dee eats de bee 
called ' Propenſity or Inclinutionm; when it 
becomes very importunate, it is termed 
Longing ; and Longing may grow ſtrong- 
er and ſtronger, till it overwhelm the mind 
not only in regard to food and drink and 
other things neceſſary, but alſo when the 
object of deſire may ſeem to many to be 
eſſential neither to life nor to happineſs. 
Men have lived long and comfortably at 
à great diſtance from the place of their 
birth, the neighbourhood of which is 
ſurely no neceſſary of life: yet there have 
been men who fickened and died of an 
exceſſive longing to reviſit their native 
land. To this malady the Swiſs were for- 
merly ſo ſubject, that they gave it a name 
ſignifying the diſeaſe of the country: the 
Scots too have ſuffered from it; and Ho- 
mer makes Minerva ſay, of the wander- 
ing Ulyſſes, that, to enjoy the happineſs 
of again ſeeing the ſmoke aſcend from his 
native Ithaca, he would willingly die. 


325. 
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32 5. Some of our defires take different 
names according as their objects differ. 
To defire the good that others poſſeſs may 
be termed Covetouſneſs ; as in the tenth 
law of the Decalogue, where it is very 


emphatically prohibited: as in the New 


Teſtament it is not only prohibited, but 
branded with the name of Idolatry, and 
declared to be a fin that excludes from 
heaven. Deſire of riches has alſo been called 
Covetouſneſs. Bur this defire, if moderate, 
and if it purſue its object without injury 
to any perſon, cannot be called criminal ; 
nay, if it engage in the purſuit in order 
to obtain the means of doing good, it 18 
very commendable, and gives riſe to in- 
duſtry, temperance, and other virtues e- 
qually beneficial to individuals and to fo» 
ciety. Deſire of the pleaſures of ſenſe is 
termed Sexſuality ; eſpecially when it be- 
comes habitual, and excludes or weakens 
the more generous principles of action: 
and then it is a diſeaſe of the moſt deba- 
ſing nature, and reduces man to the con- 
dition of a beaſt. Temperance, a hardy 


way of life, and a ſuperiority to the faſci» 
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nations of luxury, are by all moraliſts re- 
commended, as friendly to our moral im- 
provement, and highly G to man 
as a rational being. | vir 

326. The deſire of Yoga and power 
has bhetined the ame of Kane It is 
very apt, as Cicero obſerves, to ſpring up 
in noble minds; and it may, if properly 
regulated, produce good ; but when in any 
degree immoderate (as it ſeldom fails to 
be when it has been in any great degree 
ſucceſsful) it is almoſt impoſſible to re- 
ſtrain it within the proper limits. Dread- 
ful are the miſeries which unbridled am- 
bition has introduced into: the world ; as 
may be ſeen in the hiſtories of all nations : 
hiſtory indeed contains little more than 


che acts of ambitious men and their con- 


ſequences; and the very word ambition 
conveys to us ſome idea of evil. And yet 
the love of power, or a deſire of ſuperio- 
rity, is natural to man, and ſo far from 
being in itſelf cenſurable, that a total want 
of it is blamed or pitied as meanſpirited- 
neſs. The only principles that can con- 

troul ambition, ſo as to render it at once 
t | innocent 
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innocent and beneficial, are benevolence 
and the love of juſtice ; principles ſo near- 
ly allied, that the one cannot exiſt with- 
out the other. Cicero has ſome good re- 
marks on this ſubject in the eighth chap- 
ter of his firſt book De Officits. | 
327. To deſire money for its own ſake, 
and in order to hoard it up, is Avarice ; 
an unnatural paſſion, that diſgraces and 
entirely debaſes the ſoul, from which it 
ſeldom fails to eradicate every generous 
principle and kind affection, It impairs 
the underſtanding alſo, and contracts the 
genius, To this vile paſſion Horace ſcruples 
not to aſcribe the inferiority of the Roman 
literature to the Greek; and Longinus 
imputes the decay of eloquence in his time 
to the ſame cauſe. Againſt avarice the ri- 
dicule of the Comic muſe has been point- 
ed, and the ſcourge of ſatire brandiſhed, 
in every age; and by no writer more ſuc- 
ceſsfully than by Horace, Indeed we 
ſhould be tempted to think, that he recurs 
rather too frequently to this topic, if we 


did not recollect, that, in the decline of 


the republic, the Romans, and ſome of 
8 Oo the 
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the moſt ſplendid characters among them 
too, were beyond meaſure addicted to the 
hoarding up of money. 

328. Many vices bring their puniſh- 
ment along with them, and none more 
conſpicuouſly than avarice. The more it 
is indulged, and the more it has been ſuc- 
ceſsful, the more miſerable it makes the 
poor wretch that is enſlaved to it; to 
whom, in our language, with an alluſion 
no doubt to this circumſtance, the appel- 
lation of miſer has long been appropriated. 
Even when miſers, at the cloſe of life, 
have applied their accumulations to a cha- 
ritable purpoſe, the erection of hoſpitals 
for example, they have not been able to 
reſcue their memory from contempt and 
deteſtation, For the world knows well, 
that there is no liberality in giving away 
what one can no longer keep; no virtue 
in rearing monuments to one's own va- 
nity ; and neither' good nature nor com- 
mon honeſty m robbing ſociety of the be- 
nefits that ariſe from commercial inter- 
courſe and a free circulation of wealth, 

or in adopting a plan of life which one 

f | cannot 
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cannot perſiſt in without hardening one's 
heart againſt the deſerving and the poor. 
329. The deſire of having that which 
others alſo deſire gives riſe to Rival/bip ; 
and a deſire to be equal or ſuperior to o- 
thers is Emulation, Between rival candi- 
dates for the ſame object there ought to be 
no enmity; and between thoſe who are 
ambitious to equal or excel one another 
there ought to be no envy. Enmity and 
envy, in caſes of this nature, are marks of 
a little mind. And nothing gives a more 
favourable opinion of a man's candour and 
temper, than to live on good terms with 
thoſe whom he conſiders as his antagoniſts 
in the career, of honour, or in the purſuit 
of that, which, if he obtain, his rivals muſt 
loſe. We are to conſider thoſe ag our ene- 
mies (ſays Tully, adopting a. ſentiment of 
Plato) who carry arms againſt us, not thoſe 
who aſpire to the ſame poſts of honour 
which we wiſh to gain: imitating the mo- 
deration of Africanus and Metellus, be- 
tween whom there was rivalſhip, but no 
bitterneſs. 
330. Emulation, when without any mix- 
Oo2 ture 
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ture of malice or envy, is a noble principle 
of action, and a powerful incitement to 
the acquiſition of excellence. Prudent pa- 
rents and teachers are at pains to cheriſh it 
in young perſons, and find that, when 
properly directed, it has better effects than 
the fear of puniſhment or the hope of re- 
ward. There are writers, who, viewing 
human nature in an unfavourable light, 
have thought fit to affirm, that emulation 
cannot be without envy, and that therefore 
it 18 dangerous to encourage it in ſchools 
or families. But this is a miſtake. Theſe 

two paſſions differ as widely as candour 
differs from cunning, or a reaſonable re- 
gard to ourſelves from i- will to our neigh- 
bour. Emulation wiſhes to raiſe itſelf 
without pulling others down, that is, with- 
out doing or wiſhing them any injury; 
and no principle of aCtion 1s in irſelf more 
commendable, or more uſeful to others as 
an example to rouſe them to honeſt indu- 

* fry: there is great generoſity in ſuch e- 
mulation ; and the man who exerts himſelf 
in it is making continual advances in vir- 
tue, becauſe he is every moment acquiring 
| more 
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more and more the command of his own 
ſpirit. . 
331. Envy is the reverſe of all this. 
The envious man wiſhes to be ſuperior, 
not by raiſing himſelf, but, as already ob- 


ſerved, by pulling others down ; and their 
proſperity, nay even their genius and their 
virrue, are to him matter not of joy, but 
of anguiſh : which is part of the character 
we aſcribe to the devil. The envious man 
ſets an example of ſelfiſhneſs, rancour, 
incident to a deſpicable mind. Envy is a 
proof, not only of malignity, but of inca- 
pacity alſo, Hence it is, that no man is 
willing to acknowledge himſelf liable to 
this deteſtable paſſion ; for that would be 
to provoke and acquieſce in his own dif- 
grace. One exception to this remark I 
have indeed met with, and one only. 1 
formerly knew a perſon, who would own 
that he was envious, and that it tormented 
him to hear even his beſt friends praiſed, 
or to ſee them treated with any uncommon 
degree of complaiſance. But this was not 
the only fooliſh ſingularity which that per- 
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fon affected in order to make himſelf re- 
markable. 

332. The exertions of generous emula- 
tion are highly delightful; for they rouſe 
the ſoul, they amuſe it, and they improve 
it. But Horace well obſerves, that the moſt 
cruel tyrants have never deviſed a torment 
greater than envy. Surely, it muſt be of 
infinite importance that we guard againſt 
a paſſion ſo productive of folly, wicked- 
neſs, and miſery. And caution is the 
more neceſſary here, becauſe emulation, 
though, as we have ſeen, entirely different 
from envy, is very apt, through the weak- - 
neſs of our nature, to degenerate into it. 
Let then the man, who thinks he is actua- 
ted by generous emulation only, and wiſhes 
to know whether there be any thing of en- 
vy 1n the caſe, examine his own heart, and 
alk himſelf, whether his friends, on be- 
comang, though in an honourable way, his 


competitors, have leſs of his affeQtion than 
they had before; whether he be gratified 
with hearing them depreciated ; whether 
he would wiſh their merit leſs, that he 


micht the more eaſily equal or excel them: 
1 
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and whether he would have a more fincere 


regard for them, if the world were to ac- 


knowledge him their ſuperior. If his heart 
anſwer all or any of theſe queſtions in the 
affirmative, it is time to look out for a 
cure; for the ſymptoms of that vile dif- 
temper, -envy, are but too apparent. 

333. If that which ſeems fit to do us & 
vil may poſhbly come upon us, it raiſes 
what may be called Averfion ; a term which, 
in its erymology, implies turning away rum: 
Diſlike is a word of ſimilar import, though 
perhaps not ſo emphatical. On Diſlike, as 
oppoſed to Complacency, I made a remark 
or two already, and have little more to ſay 
about it. Averſion, or active diſlike, exerts 
itſelf with more or leſs energy, according 
to the magnitude of the evil, or rather ac- 
cording as we ſeem to be more or leſs in 
danger from it. We diſlike, nay we may 
deteſt, the character of a perſon who died 
two thouſand years ago, Nero for example; 
but, becauſe we have no reaſon to appre- 
hend evil from it, I know not whether it 
would be ſtrictly proper to ſay, that we 
have an averſion to Nero's character. Yet, 
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if I were deſired to write the hiſtory of 
Nero, I might ſay with propriety that I 
have an averſion to the ſubject: for, tho 
Nero himſelf can do me no harm, it might 
ſeriouſly hurt me to employ much time in 
thinking of matters ſo diſagreeable. Aver- 
ion, in ſhort, ſeems to point at ſome evil 
which may come upon us; even as its op- 
polite, Defire, has for its object a good that 
is not altogether beyondour reach. 
334. Hope and Fear. Theſe two paſ- 
ſions are more reſtleſs and active than the 
preceding pair; as they view good and evil 
in a nearer ſituation, If the abſent good 
is not only poſſible to be attained, but alſo - 
probably attainable, it quickens defire into 
| Hope: if the abſent evil not only may 
come upon us, but probably will, it chan- 
ges ſimple averſion into Fear. In this coun- 
try, whatever averſion we may have to a 
plague of locuſts, we can hardly be ſaid to 
fear it, becauſe, if we may judge of the 
future by the paſt, there is no probability 
of our being expoſed to fuch a viſitation : 
and, in like manner, we cannot hope that 
our fields will yield a hundred times the 
FO ES: vs grain 
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grain we ſow- in them; becauſe, though 
ſuch a thing may be poſlible elſewhere, 
we have no reaſon to think it ever hap» 
pened here or will happen. The purcha» 
ſer of a lottery- ticket wiſhes no doubt to 
gain the firſt prize; but he is a fool if he 
hope for it, the r 
being ſo very great. 
335. Things in our power cannot pro- 
perly be called the objects of Hope and 
Fear. For if the good which we deſire be 
within our reach, we poſſeſs ourſelves of 
it, and fo hope is extinguiſhed ; and of the 
evils, from which we have it in our power 
at any time to eſcape, it is our on fault 
if we be afraid. Yet in the poſſeſſion of 
good there may be, and generally is, the 
fear of loſing it, and the hope of pre- 
ſerving it; and, while we ſuffer evil, we 
may hope its removal, and fear its conti- 
nuance. In fact, in every circumſtance of 
life, Hope and Fear may be ſaid to be pre- 
ſent with us, as long at leaſt as we are in- 
telligent and active beings: for theſe paſ- 
ſions are the great ſprings to action, and 
without them the mind would be in a ſtate 
Pp of 
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of torpor hardly conſiſtent with rationality. 
Even in the Sof death, man's hopes 


bation. of his n mind eriſhes the moſt 
tranfporting.hope of Divine favour ; as an 
evil conſcience would awaken fear fo in- 
tenſely tormenting chat nothing ſhort of 
hell could exceed it. Theſe paſſions are in 
other reſpects beneficial, In proſperity we 
ought to fear, left we ſhould become high- 
minded; and in adverſity hope 1s a good 
defence againſt trouble. Hope in adverſi- 


ty is favourable to happineſs : nie. 
28 umme . 


336. Hope with little or no "Me has 
hoax end Obie, or Security: a tem- 
per of mind, which it is unſafe to indulge, 
as it embitters diſappointment, to which, 
in a world ſo changeable as this, we are al- 
ways, more or leſs liable. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in caſes of great difficulty and dan- 


ger, this-paſſion has animated men to ex- 


traordinary efforts, and proved. ſucceſoful 
where timidity, or even . prudent circum- 


ſpection, would have had nothing to ex- 


N Bur tee a which 
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in common life rarely occur. Even inwar 
this ſort of enthuſiaſm is at beſt but a dei 
perate expedient: it may have gained vic- 


tories, but it has alſo been productive of 


defeat. How much more reſpectable was 


Fabius Maximus in that caution which 
broke the power of Hannibal, than Pom- 


pey in that oſtentatious confidence-which 
prides ack! pare REA 
nious overthrow at Pharfalia ! 
337. Fear without any mixture of hope 
is Deſpaiy; « paſſion, which it is miſery to 
feel, and impiety to entertain, Deſpair 
implies inattention to the viciſhrude of hu- 
man affairs; which often, and ſometimes 


rapidly, make «tranſition front der to 


proſperous ; und whith," at any rate, are of 
ſo mixed a nature, that in the deepeſt 


comfort, and in the greateſt brightneſs not 


entirely free from clouds of apprehenſion. 


It implies further, an audacious and moſt 
unwarrantable diſtruſt of both the wiſdom 
and the goodneſs of God; who never cha- 


it is not our own fault, will | 
$20W x P p 2 make 


gloom they are ſeldom without rays of 
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hope, with a great mixture of fear, is 
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A meek and humble ſpirit is not in danger 
from this hideous paſſion. Deſpair ariſes 
from pride and hardneſs of heart, is gene- 
: — nt YEH SPIE 
habits, and frequently ends in ans 

338. eee eee ru | 
3 as duty, to cultivate benevolence 
and piety, humility and chearfulneſs, tem- 
perance and patience | Theſe are the ſun- 
ſhine of the mind; and as effeftually ex- 
clude the demons. of deſpair, as the ra- 
diance of the morning drives the birds of 
night to their abodes of darkneſs, | Little 


termed Deſpondence ;| which, as it enervates 
the ſoul, ought to be avoided; and may 
be, if we are moderate in our expectations 
and deſires; not haſty to engage in what is 
likely to be very intereſting ; and always 
prepared to ſubmit, without a murmur, to 
the will of Providence. Let hope be en- 
couraged, but not to;exceſs. When ratio- 
nal and moderate, it is an excellent auxi- 

| 6 
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when in any degree eee, it leads 
nei, 

339. Fear ſhould not riſe higher than to 
make us attentive and cautious: when it 


gains an aſcendency in the mind, it becomes 


an infupportable tyranny, and renders life 


a burden. The object of fear is evil j and 
to be exempt from fear, or at leaſt not en- 
ſlaved to it, gives dignity to our nature, 
and invigorates all our faculties. Yet there 
are evils which we ought to fear. Thoſe 
that ariſe from ourſelves, or which it is in 
our power to prevent, it would be madneſs 
to deſpiſe, and audacity not to guard a- 
gainſt. External evils, which we cannot 
prevent, or could not avoid without a 
breach of duty, it is manly and honour- 
able to bear with fortirude, Inſenfibility 
to danger is not fortitude, no more than 
the incapacity of feeling pain can be called 
patience; and to expoſe ourſelves unneceſ- 
ſarily to evil, is worſe than folly, and very 
blameable preſumption : it is commonly 
called fool-hardineſs, that is, ſuch a degree 
of handineſt or boldneſs'as none But fools 


we TE on 
340. Courage 
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34% Courage and Fortitude, though 
2 in common language, ue 
a virtue or a vice, ler . to circum- 
ſtances, ſortitude is always a virtue: we 
ſpeak of deſperate courage, but not of deſ- 
perate fortitude, A contempt or neglect 
of danger without regard to conſequences 
may be called courage z and this ſome 
brutes have as well as we: in them it is 
che effect of natural inſtinct chiefly ; in 

man it depends partly on habit, partly on 
ſttrength of nerves, and partly on want of 
conſideration. But fortitude is the virtue 
ofa; rational and conſiderate mind ; it is 
indeed a virtue rather than a paſſion : and 
it is founded in a ſenſe of honour and a 
regard to duty. There may be courage 
in fighting a, duel, though chat folly is 


more frequently the effect of cowardice; 


there may he courage in an ct of piracy 
or robbery: but there can be no forti- 
tude in perpetrating a crime. Fortitude 
implies. a love of equity and of public 
good: for, as Plato and Cicero: obſerve, 


courage exerted for a ſelfiſh: purpoſe, or 
„ e - without 
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without a regard to juſtice, ought to be 

called audacity rather than fortitude. 
341. This virtue cakes different names, 
according as it acts in oppoſition to differ- 
ent ſorts of evil: but ſome of thoſe names 
With reſpect to danger in general, Forti- 
rude may be termed  Intrepidity ; wich re- 
ſped to the dangers of war, Falour ; with 
reſpect to pain of body or diſtreſs of mind, 
Patience; with reſpect to labour, Aﬀivity; 
with reſpect to injury, Forbearance ; with 
_ reſpe to our condition in.general, Mag- 
diere a: man from doing whatihe”.ought to 
do, is Cowardice ; ſudden fear without | 
cauſe is Panic; habitual fear is Pufillani- 
mity; fear of the labour chat one ought to 
undergo is Lazine/s. Fear with ſurpriſe is 
Terror; and violent fear with extreme de- 
teſtation is Horror. Thoſe unaccountable 
fears too are called Horrors, which ſome- 
times ariſe in the imagination in ſleep; or 
in certain diſeaſes, and produce trembling, 
ſweating, ſhivering, and 2 _—_ 
5 8555 7 


345. For- 
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of che ſtation. In general however, maſ- 
. culine boldneſs. in a woman is diſagree- 
able; the term virago conveys an offen- 
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342. Fortitude is very becoming in 
both ſexes ; but courage is not ſo ſuitable 
to the female character: for in women, 
on ordinary occaſions of danger, a certain 
degree of timidity is not unſeemly, becauſe 
it betokens gentleneſs of diſpoſition. Yet 
from thoſe of very high rank, from a queen 
or an empreſs, courage in emergencies of 
great public danger would be expected, 
and the want of it blamed : we ſhould 
overlook the ſex, and conſider the duties 


five idea. The female warriors of anti- 
quity, whether real or fabulous, Camilla, 


| Thaleſtris, and the whole community of 


Amazons, were unamiable perſonages. 
But female courage exerted in defence of 


a child, a huſband, or a near relation, 


would be true fortitude, and deſerve the 
2 encomiums. 
343. The motives to fortitude are ma- 


_ and powerful. This virtue tends great- 


ly to the happineſs of the individual, by 


giving — and preſence of mind, 
and 
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and keeping che ochep pellen in dus fab» 
ordination. To public good it is eſſen- 
tial; for, without it, the independence and 

hberty of nations would be impoſſible. Ir 
gives to a character that elevation, which 
poets, orators, and hiſtorians have in all 
ages vied with one another to celebrate. 
Nothing fo effectually inſpires it - as ratio- 
nal piety : the fear of God is the beſt ſecu- 
rity againſt every other fear, A true eſti 
mate of human life its ſhortneſs-.and un- 
certainty; the numberleſs evils and temp- 
tations to which by a long continuance in 
this world we muſt unavoidably be expo- 
ſed; ought by no means to diſcourage, or 
to throw any gloom on our future pro- 
ſpects; but ſhould teach us, that many 
things are more formidable than death; 
and that nothing is loſt, but much gained, 
when, by the appointment of Providence, 
22 - 1-4 
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fillanimity and fearfulneſs can never avail 

us any thing. On the contrary; they de- 
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and make us deſpicable in the eyes of o- 
ancy to all the evils of life. In. battle, 
the brave ſoldier is in leſs danger than the 
coward; in leſs danger even of death. and 
wounds, becauſe better prepared to de- 
fend himſelf; in far leſs danger of infeli- 
City; and has before him the animating 
the man of true fortitude is in leſs danger 
of diſappointment than others are, becauſe 
his underſtanding is clear, and his mind 
diſencumbered ; he is prepared to meet 
der it; and he has before him the near 
proſpect of another life, in which they 
— Mo huope phe 
tain 2 glorious reward. 

345. en eue Wieden 9 
ved with the apprehenſion of approach. 
ing, but not certain, evil, the emotion is 
called Auriety or Solicitude, and generally 
gives more pain than the evil itſelf would 


e It is therefore very 
imprudent 


i 


the other 'precepts of our Divine Lawgi- 
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imprudent to give way to this paſſion, 


which will certainly do us harm, and pro- 


bably can do us no good. Our Saviour 


himſelf prohibits it. Take no thought 


4 for to-morrow,” that is (according to 
the ſenſe in which the tranſlators 'of the 
Bible and other writers of their time often 


uſed the word bought ) be not anxious of 


very ſolicitous about to-morrow: © ſuth+ 
« cient to the day is the evil thereof,” 
There is great benigniry in this as in all 


ver. Do not affli& yourſelves with evil 
which is only imaginary, and perhaps 
may never be realized: it is enough that 


you have evils to bear when they are ac- 


rually come upon you. Exceſſive anzery 
long indulged becomes a diſeaſe worſe 
than death. To guard againſt it, we 
have nothing to do but to obey this ſhort 
nn Teal en, 
ons 

— Kopie is a painifcl palhon, me- 
ly allied both to fear and to anxiety, yet 
different from both. We may fear, and 
E withour being ſuſpicious 
* of 
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of any body; becauſe the- evil we ap · 
prehend may be ſuch as our fellow-crea- 
tures can neither prevent nar bring upon 
us. Such is the anxiety and the fear oc- 
caſioned by the illneſs of a friend. But 
if we think the phyſician from intereſt. 
ed motives unwilling to cure the diſor- 
der, ſuſpicion ariſes in us with reſpect to 
him. This paſſion, therefore, ſeems to 
have for its object ſome perſon who we 
think is likely to prevent our attaining 
or poſſeſſing good, or to bring upon us 
may have its uſe on many occaſions, 
when it ſerves merely to put us on our 
guard; but to bo habitually inclined to it 
makes a man maleyolent, timorqus, and 
odious. How different is Chriſtian cha- 
_ rity, which * is n 
Nn ee f 

347. e wand Sardis: Senates 
uſed in a good ſenſe; as when we ſay of 
a man, that he is jealous of his honour; 
which means that he is ſolicitouſly cau- 
tious againſt diſhonour, 4 I am jealous 
over you with a godly jealouſly,” * 
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very vigilant to ſecure your ſpiritual wel- 
fare, In this acceptation, jealous is of ſi- 
milar import with zealous. Fealouſy, ta» 
king the word in another ſenſe, is the 
ſame nearly with Sufdicion'; but is ſome= 
what more limited in its'uſe. The fuſpi- 
cion which one man may entertain of an- 
other's/-honeſty or credit can hardly be 
called jealouſy ; this term being more com- 
monly uſed to denote ſuſpicion in love: 


28 when a huſband ſuſpeRts his wife's fide- 


lity, or a wife her huſband's. This is a 
driven even generous minds into deeds of 
the moſt fatal extravagance. Often has it 
formed the ſubject of tragedy; but no 
other nnen keen 
ſpeare in his Othello. 

348. % and Sorrow... 1 mages 
theſe. as a third pair of oppoſite paſſions 
derived from Love and Hatred. When 
the good we deſired is actually obtained, 
our fear and hope, with reſpect to it, ceaſe, 
and joy takes poſſeſſion of the heart: when 
that evil which was che object of our a- 


1 * — head „ — 
— 
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5 e weudidped if there be a 
chance of our eſcape from the preſent evil, 


forrow in the other. And, as all worldly 
enjoyment is uncertain, and unexpected 


| conſiderate mind, even when joy is pre- 


bodily pleafure where there is no joy, as 
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— is really come upon u, db lain | 
and fears, to which it formerly gave riſe, 


eee eee e up, in Sor- 
But if there be danger of our lo- 


hope and fear will continue to unite them- 


deliverances from evil ſometimes happen, a 


dominant, will not be wholly exempt from 
fear; and in the deepeſt affliction a pious 
mind will not be without hope of deliver- 


ance, or at leaſt of conſolation. Joy and 


Sorrow belong properly to the mind, Plea- 
fure and Pain to the body. There may 
be bodily pain without ſorrow, as when 
a valiant ſoldier is wounded in gaining a 
victory for his country: there may be 


in the caſe of a thirſty man drinking 


While he is in great anguiſh of mind : 
and every one knows, that there may be 
nien * 2 71 1. 


forrow 
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| ſrrow without pain of body, and joy 


without any poſitive bodily pleaſure. 


349. Moderate joy, in Latin Gawd, 
we may derm gladag ? the Stoice allowed 
it, as already obſerved, to be not ultwor- 


chy of a wile man, although in general 


they affeRted to be very unfriendly. tu the 

paſſons, Great joy, in Latin Laetitia, the 
tion, or extravagant joy, is no doubt un- 
ſcemly, at leaſt on ordinary occaſions : for 
it betrays; ſuch levity and want af conſt. 
deration as, though  excuſable in a child. 
we ſhould not eaſily pardon in 2 man, . 
ſpecially. in one who has any diguity of 
character to ſupport. The appearance of 
exceſſive joy in a king or commander, on 


| occaſion af a. victory, would be unbeco- 


ming, and ſeem to foretel an equal degree 


ſpringing to the embrace of a parent; 
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poſition has been called Triumph ; but this 
word is frequently ſo uſed as to convey 
an idea of inſult, which is quite unwor- 
thy of a generous mind. Triumph not 
over thine enemy,” ſays an old adage, 
victory is ſufficient.” Nothing does leſs 
honour to the national character of the 
Roman people, than their triumphs, There 
might be policy in them; but policy that 
ſhocks humanity is not good. Rejoicing 
for victory may be allowed, and is natu- 
ral, and indeed, by its influence in diffu- 
ſing public ſpirit, beneficial, But to ex- 
poſe to public view noble and royal pri- 
ſoners in chains, in order to ſhow our 
power over them, is almoſt as barbarous, 
as to laugh at a fallen enemy writhing in 
the agonies of death. [+ | 
352. Savages are addicted to this ſort 
of cruelty; and the Romans cannot be 
ſaid to have emerged from the ſavage 
ſtate, when this barbarous exhibition was 
firſt introduced among them by Romulus. 


Its continuance after they became civilized 
we may partly impute to faſhion 3 which 


frequently betrays poor mortals into ſtrange 
1 Rr | incon- 
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inconſiſtencies of conduct and ſentiment. | 
In their better days the Romans were nei- 
ther il-natured nor ungenerous : yet, if 
we knew no more of their ſtory than what 
relates to their triumphs and gladiators, 
we muſt have thought them brutal and 
bloody barbarians. 

353. When gladneſs, e joy, 
ſettles into a habit, or continues for a con- 
ſiderable time, it is called Cheamfulngſi: and 
habitual ſorrow is termed Dejection, Hea- 
vine, Melancholy, Chearfulneſs is far pre- 

ferable to mirth: the former is a habit, 
the latter a temporary act. Mirth is not 
always friendly to virtue, and, when too 
frequently indulged, betrays; an intempe- 
rate mind not a little tinctured with folly: 
chearfulneſs is a great ſupport as well as 
ornament to every virtue, and is conſiſt- 
ent with dignity, and even with ſanctity, 
of character. Our mirth is liable to be 
ſucceeded by dejection: our chearfulneſz 
diſpels melancholy both from ourſelves 
and from others. A merry companion, is 
often teizing, and ſometimes intolerable : 
a chearful friend is always welcome, and 


7 RH» een 


firm perſuaſion of the goodneſs and wiſ- 


earth. 
and chearfulneſs ought not to be called 
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one of the greateſt cornforts of life. Mirth, 
fays Addiſon, is Uke a flaſh of lightning 
that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
and glitters for a moment: chearfulneſs 
keeps up a kind of ſunſhine in the ſoul, 
and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſe- 


renity. A chearful man is maſter of him- 


ſelf, and enjoys a- ſound judgement and 
untroubled imagination: mirth to a con- 
fiderate mind ſoon becomes oppreſlive, and 
for a time diſcompoſes all its faculnes. 
354. There are perſons who, from bo- 
dily infirmity or a deficiency of animal 
ſpirits, cannot for any length of time be 
chearful ; but if their mind be ſuited to 
their condition, and their deſires propor- 
tioned to what they poſſeſs, they have con- 
tentment ; and that, when founded in a 


dom of Providence, creates a heaven upon 
I know not whether contentment 


virtues rather than paſſions, as they are 
not, when moderate, as the former always 
is, accompanied with bodily commotion. 
* in the countenance they diſplay them- 

Rr 2 ſelves 
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ſelves very lignificantly : and he muſt be 
a ſuperficial obſerver indeed, who cannot 
diſtinguiſh gay from gloomy features, and 
the placid ſmile of contentment from the 
ſurly look of difſatisfaftion. They who 
with to be contented and chearful muſt 
cultivate habits of benevolence, humility, 
and rational piety. Pride, malice, and ſu- 
perſtition disfigure the face with frowns, 
and haraſs the ſoul with endleſs vexation. 

355. When we rejoice on account of the 
Joy of others, or grieve becauſe they are 
in trouble, it may be called Sympathetic 
Foy or 'Sorrow. The remarks formerly 
made on it need not be repeated. Joy, 
- when ſoftened by tender paſſions, as con- 
jugal love, natural affection, gratitude, and 
the like, does ſometimes expreſs itſelf by 
two ſymptoms, which one would think in- 
conſiſtent, a ſmiling countenance and eyes 
full of tears. Homer aſcribes them to An- 
dromache on a particular occaſion, $axquery 
yYAauaraoa, when her huſband Hector, going 


out to battle, puts his child in her arms, 


after having held him in his own, and ſo- 
lemnly invoked the bleſſing of heaven up- 
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on him. A face with this expreſſion is one 
of the moſt intereſting objects in nature. 
Painters have endeavoured to do juſtice to 
Homer's idea: indeed there cannot be a 
finer ſubjet for painting. Many other 
emotions allied to joy are apt to expreſa 
themſelves in the ſame way; eſpecially in 
thoſe who have weak nerves or very deli- 
cate minds. There are perſons, who can- 
not without tears. read ſublime verſes, or 
| hear or ſpeak of any extraordinary inſtance 
of generoſity. The ſenſations that accom- 
pany ſuch weeping are, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
painful from exceſs of pleaſure. 
| 356. The ſatisfaction one feels in the 
approbation of one's own. conſcience may 
be called Moral joy; and is of all human 
feelings the moſt delightful and permanent. 
An approving . conſcience is a counterba- 
lance to all the evils of life, and ſupplies 
even in the hour of death the ſweeteſt con- 
ſolation. Without it there can be no hap- 
pineſs, and with it there can be no miſery. 
As, on the other. hand, Moral Sorrow, in 
all its forms of Remorſe, Regret, and Self- 
nn alleviated by thoſe 

| * 
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hopes of pardon which the truly penitent 
are permitted and encouraged to entertain, 
is alone ſufficient, even in the greateſt 
worldly proſperity, to make life a burden. 
The ſpirit of a man will ſuſtain his in- 
« firmity,” that is, may ſupport the natu- 
ral evils that fleſh is heir to; © but a 
«. wounded ſpirit who can bear!“ A con- 
demning conſcience has often driven men 
to diſtraction ; and ſometimes made them 
confeſs crimes, which it was in their power 
to conceal, and which they knew would, 
when confeſſed, bring upon _ js 07g 

per- r- | 
357. Shame is a paſſion h always 
accompanies moral ſorrow. Some perſons 
are indeed incapable of ſhame; but thoſe, 
it is to be hoped, are few : for to ſay of a 
man, that he is impudent. or has loſt the 
ſenſe of ſhame, is a moſt ſevere cenſure, 
and ſeems to imply, that he has no con- 
ſcience, no fear of God, and no regard to 
man. The word Shame has ſeveral ſignifi- 
cations, and is applied to ſeveral paſſions, 
ſimilar perhaps in their nature, but not the 
ſame, - Conſciouſneſs of reputation loſt, or 
| n 
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EF WI Fr RE cauſes one ſort of 
ſhame, which is alſo called Confuſion of face, 
and diſcovers itſelf by bluſhing, downcaſt 
eyes, and abjet behaviour. We feel in 
ſome degree the ſame paſſion, when any 
thing diſhonourable is unjuſtly charged 
upon us : only in this caſe our knowledge 
of our own innocence ſupports the mind, 
and yields great conſolation; and the 
ſhame that may then remain proceeds from 
ur apprehenſion that others, whoſe opi- 
nion we revere, may think hardly -of us, 
from not having the means of being betrer - 
358. Upon the bafe- mention of 'any 
thing indecent, though not imputed to any 
body, a perſon of delicacy is conſcious of 
a paſſion or feeling, which has alſo been 
called ſhame, and diſcovers itſelf by the 
ſame ſymptom of bluſhing. This, as a 
ſign of an uncorrupted mind, is a very 
amiable- affection, and particularly beco- 
ming in young people; as the rudeneſs 
or impudence of thoſe who give occaſion 
to it is deteſtable. Profane talkers, lewd. 
4 F 
Preſent 
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preſent to the ear or to the eye of modeſty 
any of the indecencies I allude to, are peſts 
of ſociety. Againſt the thief and the high- 
| wayman, we may, with the aſſiſtance of 
law, guard ſo as to be in no great danger 
from them; but a ſhameleſs profligate, by 
ſcrawling his execrable traſh on the walls 
or windows of .an inn, may to the young 
and harmleſs do laſting miſchief, which it 
is impoſſible to puniſh, and which there- 
fore the law cannot prevent. In this re- 
ſpect there is not, I have been told, any 
other country ſo infamous as our own. It 
is ſome comfort however to reflect that 
none but the vileſt of the people are ca- 
pable of this enormity. Thoſe ſpecimens 
of it that I have had the misfortune to 
ſee, appear, from the ſpelling and other 
| circumſtances, to have been the work of 
wretches who were equally deſtitute * 
ſenſe, delicacy, and literature. 
359. There is another ſort of ſhame, 
commonly called Baſhfulnefs, which often 
gives great pain to the young and unexpe- 
rienced, when they appear before ſtran- 
gers, or in the preſence of their ſuperiors, 
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dr have occaſion to ſpeak or act in public. 
When chis ev/ ſhame (as the French call 
it) is exceſſive, ſo as to make people act 
abſurdly, or diſqualify them for doing 
their duty, it is very inconvenient as well 
as awkward, and pains ſhould be taken to 
get the better of it; not all at once, how- 
ever, nor in haſte; for thus they might be 
extreme of Impudence ; but by little and 


Jas 


are apt to be too much diſcouraged in the 
conſciouſneſs of this infirmity': but they 
have no occaſion to be ſo, For, if they 
are attentive and reſpectful to their com- 
pany, baſhfulneſs will not; injure them in 
the opinion of the diſcerning; it will rather 
raiſe prepoſſeſſions in cheir favour... 
360. Even when the ſeaſon of youth is 
paſt, a ſlight degree of baſhfulneſs is not 
at all ungraceful on particular occaſions, 
eſpecially in thoſe public ſpeakers who wiſh 
to gain upon their audience by the gentle 
arts of perſuaſion ;' becauſe it betokens hu- 
mility and reſpect. Homer, who diſcrumi- 
nates human characters with the greateſt 

| S1 accuracy, 
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accuracy, tells us, that this was one of 
the peculiarities that diſtinguiſhed” Ulyſſes 
as an orator; and the poet adds, that 
his eloquence was irrefiſtible. Ovid at- 
tended to this circumſtance; as appears 
from his account of the conteſt between 
Ajax and Ulyſſes for the arms of Achilles. 
Ajax, who by the by loſt his cauſe, begins 
with exclamation and bluſtering, ſuitable 
to his character; but nothing can be more 
modeſt or delicate than the attitude and ex- 
ordium of Ulyſſes *. I mention this, be- 
cauſe, in the hope that ſome of thoſe who- 
hear me may in time become public ſpeak- 
of confidence and ſelf-ſufficiency, ' which 
J have ſeen fome preachers | aſſume; and 
which is very offenſive to a hearer of diſ- 
cernment and delicacy. I may add that, 
as humility is one of the 
virtues of a Chriſtian, a gentle, unaſſu—- 
ming, and modeſt deportment, eſpecially 
in public, is indiſpenſable in a clergyman. 
re er aan lhe a or 
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animation takes place, and may; e 
be proper; yet the modeſt ſpeaker never 
fails to intereſt the audience in his favour. 
361. Anger and Gratitude, Theſe are 
the laſt pair of oppoſite paſſions which” I 
mentioned as derived from Hatred and 
Love. The perſon, who is inſtrumental in 
bringing evil upon us or otherwiſe offend- 
ing us, raiſes our Anger; which, Locke 
ſays, implies a preſent purpoſe of revenge, 
as well as a ſenſe of injury. Revenge and 
anger do indeed too often go together; 
but ſurely there may be anger, as in an 
affectionate parent towards his child, with- 
out any purpoſe of revenge. The chaſtiſe- 
ment that may follow ſuch anger is not 
vindictive; it aims at nothing but the 
good of the child ; and to the good parent, 
whom duty compels to adminiſter ſo harſh 
a remedy, it gives pain inſtead of pleaſure. 
— The perſon who is inſtrumental in doing 
us good, is the object of our Gratitude ; 
which is a very pleaſing emotion : as anger 
is ſo much the reverſe, that we often call 
it Diſpleaſure. Some people are ſo prone to 
anger, that one would ' almoſt think they 
4 812 delighted 
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delighted in it. Bur if this is really the 
caſe, there muſt be ſomething unnatural. 
in the diſpoſition of their mind. | 
3562. Eyery thing that hurts us is not 
the object of anger. We are not angry at 
the ſtone which, falling by accident from 
the top of a houſe, gives us a wound : but 
if we believed that a man occaſioned its 
fall, we ſhould be angry, either at his ma- 
lice if he did it on purpoſe, or at his ne- 
gligence if he took no pains to prevent it. 
A ſudden fit of inſtinctive anger may in- 

deed break out againſt an inanimate thing; 
as when we ſay bitter words to the bench 
that bruiſes our ſhin in the dark : but ſuch 
anger is not rational; we immediately be- 
come aſhamed of it; and were it to conti - 
nue, it would make us ridiculous. An ir- 
rational animal, a horſe that kicks, or a 
dog that without provocation bites us, may 
raiſe our anger, becauſe we have ſome no- 
tion, though perhaps not well founded, 
that he might and ought to have let us 
alone; and the puniſhment we apply in 
ſuch caſes is neither blamed nor ridicu- 
led; becauſe the provocation was great ; 
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and becauſe our blows may be eſſectual, 
by frightening the animal, in preventing 
ſuch evil for the future. | 

363. Anger is generally made up of dif- 
like and n dees 60 Me es of 
ſuch ill-will as does not always imply ma- 
levolence. Parents, as already obſerved, 
may be angry with thoſe children whom 
they fondly love; and that anger is not 
only conſiſtent with benevolence, but is 
even a proof of it. For if a parent were 
not angry when his child is guilty of tran 
greſſion, we ſhould ſay that he does not 
love his child ſo much as he ought to da. 
In like manner, we may be angry with a 
friend or neighbour ; that is, we may be 
offended at ſome injury he has done us, 
and wiſh ſomething to happen to make 
him ſenſible of his fault, and prevent his 
doing the like for the future: and all the 
while we may be, and indeed ought to be, 
far from wiſhing him any real or laſting 
evil, but, on the contrary, 'ready to for- 
give him, deſirous of reconciliation, and 
inclined to do him a favour when it is in 


our power, | 
| 364. Anger 
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364. Anger is called by Horace a ſhort 
madneſs. When in any degree violent, it 
is truly ſo; for it deprives a man for a time 
of the uſe of his reaſon, occaſions abſurd 
and immoral conduct, and if long con- 
tinued may terminate in real phrenzy. 
Anger that is both laſting and violent is 
termed Rancour or Malignity, a paſſion 
which makes a man miſerable and deteſt- 
able. When anger is apt to riſe on every 
trifling occaſion, it is called Peevi/oneſs ; 
and renders one a torment to one's ſelf, 
and a plague to others. Anger that breaks 
forth with violence, but is ſoon over, is 
termed Paſſtonatengſ; which, though not 
inconſiſtent either with good nature or 
with generoſity, ought to be reſtrained, 
becauſe it is extreinely inconvenient to 
friends and dependents, and may hurry a 
man on to the perpetration of crimes, 
Anger that is cool, ſilent, and vindictive, 
is a much worſe paſſion ; it is indeed ſo 
bad, that nothing good is to be expected 
a +. n 
365. Anger was implanted in our con- 
munen for many valuable purpoſes, par- 
6 ticularly 
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iraſcible in us, there would be no end of 
injuries and indignities ; but our 'know= 
ledge of the nature and effects of anger 
makes us unwilling to provoke it: and 
thus men ſtand in awe of one another; 
which greatly contributes to the pence of 
ſociety. If an injury be accompanied with 
circumſtances of peculiar baſeneſs or mean- 
anger exceeds' the bounds of ſelf-defence, 
and contrives to bring real harm upon o 
thers, without any view to their good or 
to that of che community, it becomes Ne- 
venge, or Vengeance; which, if generally 
eee ev. n 3 
on. ny! 5 
366. e eee injury 
we have juſt now received greater than 
it really is; and therefore,” if we were to 
retaliate immediately by word or | deed, - 
we ſhould hardly fail to go beyond the 
due bounds, and ſo become injurious in 
ouf turn; which would call for new re- 
venge from che oppoſite party; and chat, 
eee 
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provoke to further vengeance, ſo that the 
evil would be | incurable;+ Accordingly, 
revenge is forbidden by che laws: both of 


_ God and of man. Savages, who enjoy not 


the protection of law, are their own ayen- 
gers: whence they become addicted to this 
dreadful paſſion; and their vengeance is 
always exceſirve; : One is nat a competent 
judge i in one's own cauſe. Aud therefore, 
in regular ſociety, perſons oi impartiality 
and conſiderable learning are» appointed 
judges, to puniſh according ta the exact 
amount of the tranſgreſſion, and give the 
= * reaſonable redreſs and no 
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1 Thi When civiicad-adrivos.gd to war, 
or individuals go to law with one another, 
the principle of their conduct ought to be, 
not revenge, but a regard to public good; 
which, in order to diſcourage injury and 
defend our violated or endangered rights, 
compels us to have recourſe to violent 
meaſures, chat are juſtifiable only from 
the neceſſity of the caſe. To go to law to 
plague a neighbour, or in order to obtain 


Ee 
neither 
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neither us acne 
mn 

juſtice. In war, to kill unneceſſarily, 
e private male vo- 
lence, is nothing leſs than murder; and 
is indeed diſcountenanced by the opinions 
and practice of all enlightened nations. 
While the enemy attacks or reſiſts, it is 
lawful becauſe neceſlary, to repel force by 
force: when he ſubmits, he is intitled ro 
mercy, and even to the generoſity of the 
conqueror. Cowards are cruel, but the 
brave Love mercy, and delight to ſave.” 
368. There are many occaſions, on 
whach anger is not to be blamed; there 
are many, on which it is praiſeworthy. 
The Scripture intimates, that we may be 
angry without fan : nay, our Saviour him- 
Jews, being grieved for the hardneſs of 
their hearts.” Ariſtotle has very per- 
ſpicuouſſy, though with great ' brevity, 
paſſion may innocently operate, and ſa as 
to deſerve praiſe, inſtead of blame. © av 
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zee Xferer, irn %. He who is angry, 
only on ſuch occaſions as he ought, and 
with ſuch perſons as he ought, and in 
fuch manner, and at ſuch rime, and for 
ſuch length of time, as he ought, is actu- 
ated by a laudable anger, I ſhall make a 
few remarks on the ſeveral parts of this 
aphoriſm. | 2 

369. Firſt, Anger is laudable, when the 
eccaſion is ſuch as renders it in ſome de- 
gree our duty: and that happens, when 
not to be angry would diſcover on our 
part a want of moral ſenſibility, or might 
prove an encouragement to wickedneſs in 


| others, Parents overlooking a child's tranſ- 


greſhon, or being equally indulgent to 
him when he is, and when he is not, in 
a fault, would ſhow a very blameable in- 
difference: they could hardly take a more 
effectual way to corrupt his mind. A wo- 
man liſtening, without extreme indigna- 
tion, to a licentious propoſal from a man, 
would undoubtedly give him reaſon to 
think that te * gs eee 
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To ſpeak without emotion of any ſhock- 
ing inſtance of cruelty, ingratitude, inju- 
ſtice, blaſphemy, or any other impiety, 
would make us ſuſpect the ſpeaker, not 
only of inſenſibility, but of a total want 
of principle. In caſes of this nature, an- 
W. 
and the want of it a vice. 

370. With reſpect to indignities offer- 
ed to ourſelves, though we ought always 
to exerciſe forbearance, and be ready to 
forgive ;—yet if, on receiving a very groſs 
and public inſult, we were to ſhow no 
reſentment, the world would blame our 
meanneſs of ſpirit, and think us not very 
fit to be entruſted with the important con- 
cerns of another, when we ſhowed fo lit- 
tle attention to our own. Peculiar eir- 
cumſtances, however, and the dignity of 
certain characters, might make great al- 
teration in a matter of this kind. When, 
at the trial of Charles L one of the by- 
ſtanders ſpat in the king's face, and he, 
without ſpeaking or even looking at the 
traitor, calmly wiped. his cheek with a 
handkerchief, he manifeſted a greatneſs of 
17 2 ſoul 
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ſoul that had in it ſomething more chan 
heroic, and almoſt more than human. 
But what words can expreſs our deteſta- 
tion of the ruffian who could perpetrate 
ſuch a deed! 

371. Anger is laudable, Goode: when 
a man is angry with ſuch perſons. as he 
ought. The perſons with whom we may 
reaſonably be angry have been, moſt of 
them, ſpecified already. Thoſe towards 
whom we ought to exerciſe particular le- 
| nity and forbearance, are, firſt, Our be- 
nefactors and friends, Who may happen, 
in an unguarded moment, through the 
weakneſs of human nature, to give us of- 
fence.  . Secondly, Men eminently good, 
or whom we know to be good. Great 
reverence is due to good men; and if we 
only hint to them, in the gentleſt terms, 
that they have without deſign done us in- 
jury, it will wound them as deeply as 
they ought to be wounded 7 they will rea- 
 dily make acknowledgements ; and fur- 
ther reproach from us would be cruel. 
"Thirdly, They who are liable to be too 
much diſheartened by our anger, as de- 
pendents, 
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in our neighbour's proſperity, and reſig- 
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anger, if not of hatred, cowards both God 


and man. This ought to be ſeriouſly con- 


ſidered. Contentment with our lot, joy 


nation to the Divine Will, diffuſe ineffable 


truſion of anger and every other painful 


paſſion, keep us at peace with all the 
world, eee ee ee in God and 
eee 1 
37. Thirdly, Anger bs 1atiddble; when 
the niamicy of it is conſiſtent with proprie- 


ty and duty. It appears from what has 


been ſaid, chat our anger may be in too 
light a degree; as when it ſets before o- 
thers an example of blameable indiffer- 


ence, or tends to repreſs, and eonſequent- 


ly to weaken, our moral ſenſibility. But 


exceſs of anger is the more common and 


more dangerous extreme. And it is hard- 


ly poſſible, and perhaps would not be ex- 
pedient, to fix the boundary to which an- 


ger, conſiſtently with innocence, may go. 
If chis were aſcertained, and people taught 


that they might ſafely proceed ſo far, they 


would think * might proceed a little 
and 
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and a little farther, till at laſt they mighe 
lofe all remembrance of the boundary. 
For he who ventures to the utmoſt verge 
of mnocence ſeldom fails to go beyond it: 
there is criminal preſumption in ventu- 
ring ſo far. Two rules, however, may 
be given on this head: the firſt, that our 
anger ſhould never make us loſe the go- 
vernment of ourſelves ; the ſecond, that it 
ſhould never do injury to others. 

374 Anger, thus moderated, will not 
produce in us any commotion ſo violent 
as to hurt our health, or our character as 
men of prudence; nor will it break our 
in boiſterous or infulting language, far leſs 
in that impious and barbarous practice of 
curſing and ſwearing. To whatever de- 
gree we may be irritated, we ſhall do well 
neither to ſpeak nor to act, while our agi- 
tation is ſuch as to prevent calm reflec- 
tion. It is ſaid of Socrates, that, when 
greatly provoked, he became inſtantly ſi- 
lent ; and I ſuppoſe he never had occaſion” 
to repent of his ſilenee. And I have heard 
it recommended as a good rule, that, be- 
ada eats hdd... 

ſhould 
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ſhould take time to do ſomething elſe that 
is not connected with it, and if poſſible 
retire for a moment, if it were only to re- 
colle& ſome paſlage of a favourite author, 
or even to repeat the letters of the alpha- 
bet. A little delay may do good, and for- 
bearance and mildneſe can never do harm. 

375. Fourthly, Anger is laudable, when 
* is e Now it is not well-timed, 
when it interferes with the performance 


df any important duty: to pray, or go to 


church, in anger, would be very indecent. 
Nor is anger welktimed, when we have 
not had the means of knowing, whether 
any real offence has been given, or what 
is the true amount of the offence : mi- 
ſtakes of this nature are not uncommon ; 
men are often offended without cauſe, and 
generally more than they ought to be. 
Anger is alſo unſeaſonable, when it is like- 
ly to give pain or ſhow diſreſpect to our 
company; or when it is directed againſt 
a man -whoſe preſent temper of mind 
makes him, from an exceſs of levity, or 
from any other intemperance, deaf to rea- 
for, q—) 7777 

| . perated. 
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perated. Such infirmities we all [ Oy 
and, as we all wiſh allowances to be made 
for them in ourſelves, we all -ought to 
make the like allowances in favour of o- 

376. Fifthly, Anger is not blamed when 
it continzcs 10 longer than is reaſonable. 
Laſting reſentment is inexcuſable, hat- 
ever the provocation may have been. It 
fours the temper, and fo makes a man un- 
fir for ſociety, and unhappy in hunſelf ; 
it excludes from his mind benevolent and 
pious thoughts ; it cheriſhes pride, envy, 
contempt, and other violent and gloomy 
perturbations. Let not the fan go down 
« on your wrath,” is an excellent rule: 
bur, for the moſt part, anger is cenſurable 
if it laſt an hour, or even a much ſhorter 
ſpace. The moment the offender owns 
his fault, or ſeems deſiruus of reconcha- 
tion, our anger ought to be loſt in for- 
giveneſs. Thongh he ſhould not own his 
fault, nor give reaſan to believe that there 
is any change in his mind for the better, 
we ſhall do well to check our anger; os, 
nn, 

| Un js 
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of it, to take care chat it be an appearance 
only: for, becauſe he is injurious, it does 
not follow that we ought to make our- 
_ ſelves unhappy ; which we thall certainly 
do, if we ſuffer this tormenting paſhon to 
take and to keep poſſeſſion of us. | 

377. Let thoſe who are prone to anger 
abſtain at leaſt from every outward ex- 
preſſion of it, from reproachful words and 
vindictive deeds, and conceal it carefully 
within their own breaſt. In this way they 
may in time get the command of it; for 
moft paſſions thus reſtrained become weak- 
er. Let them reſolve that they will ab- 
Nain from anger for a day, for two days, 
for a week, for a month; and, if they ad- 
here to the reſolution, they will ſoon con- 
gratulate themſelves on the happy conſe- 
quences, Let them, as much- as poſhble, 
from quarrelſome and litigious men; and 
avoid not only thoſe altercations which 


may lead to anger, bur diſputes in gene- 
ral, and all that fort of reading which is 
termed controverſial. Let them never for 
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apt to do, that their anger is incurable. | 
They can manage it ſometimes for the fake 
of intereſt : let them learn to manage it 
for God's ſake, and for the ſake of their 
fellow-creatures and themſelves. 
378. Gratitude was mentioned as the 
paſſion that ſeems to ſtand in oppokhtion | 
to Anger. We naturally love a man, be- 
cauſe he is of the ſame condition with 
ourſelves ; we have good-will towards him, 
becauſe he ſtands in need of our aid, and 
may be profited by it; we love him yet 
more, if we know him to be of a mild diſs 
poſition, and more ſtill when he proves 
himſelf a friend to mankind by acts of 
beneficence : but if we ourſelves are the 
objects of that beneficence, our good-will 
ought to be very ſtrong. When we thus 
contemplare our benefactor, not only with 
ſentiments of complacency and bene vo- 
lence, but alſo with a diſpoſition to requite 
his favours, this mixture of pleaſurable e- 
motions is termed Gratitude. The reverſe 
is ingratitude; which, if it cannot be called 
2 paſſion, becauſe ir occaſions little com- 

Uu 2 motion 
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motion in the corporeal part of our na- 
ture, is however a vice of ſuch enormity, 
that the moſt profligate man would be a- 
ſhamed to acknowledge himſelf guilty of 


379. Si ingratum dixeris, omnia dixeris, 
ſays the Latin maxim: if you call a man 
ungrateful, ' you have called him every 
thing that is baſe; you need ſay nothing 
more. The ungrateful man is an enemy 
to the human race; for his conduct tends 


do diſcourage beneficence: and he 1s unfit 


for ſociety and unworthy of it, becauſe his 
indifference or hatred towards his benefac- 
tor proves him to be hard-hearted and un- 
juſt. There are two forms of this vile diſ- 
poſition; one, when a man neglects to re- 
quite a favour. when the requital is in 
his power; the other, when he returns 
evil for good. The laſt is no doubt the 
vorſt u but both are ſo bad that they are 
called by the ſame name; it being difficult 
to find in language an epithet of more re- 
proachful import than ungrateful. Grati- 
tude is a gentle affection, and makes no 
great commotion in the animal economy; 

88 yet 
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yet is an active principle, and often diſ- 
plays itſelf viſibly in the countenance by 
An eye chat weeps with gratitude has a 
c 
expreſſion. h 
260. Saber ee 
or even inanimate, (if the term gratitude 
may be uſed in ſuch a connection), is not 
the object of cenſure or ridicule ; for every 
betokens a goodneſs of nature, which the 
paſſions allied to anger frequently do not. 
The plank that brought the mariner on 
ſhore from a ſhipwreck we ſhould not 
blame him for taking particular care of, 
refuſing to part with for any pecuniary 
conſideration, and even ſheltering from the 
injuries of the weather: we might ſmile 
at the circumſtance; but it would be a 
ſmile, not of ſcorn, but of kindneſs. Dogs 


and horſes have been inſtrumental in ſa- 
ving mens lives. Particular good-will to- 
wards ſuch a dog, or ſuch a horſe, would 
be laudable ; and to ſhoot the one for run- 

* | | , ning 
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ning down a ſheep, or to haraſs with toil 
the old age of the other, would be cruel, 
and without any violent figure of ſpeech 
might even be termed ingratitude. How- 
ever, what is properly, and without a fi- 
gure, called Gratitude (and the ſame thing 
5s true of Anger) has for its object a being 
chat acts, or ſeems to act, with ſome de- 
gree of intention. We are grateful, not 
to the medicine, but to the phyſician, that 
cures us; and angry, not at the kniie 
which wounds, but with the perſon who 
intentionally or negligently wielded it. 
Gratitude is due to every benefactor, and 
onght to be ardent in proportion to the 
magnitude of the favour, and the benevo- 
lence of thoſe who confer it. Perſons of 
ſmall ability confer great favours, when 
what they do proceeds from a high degree 
of good-will : by him, who ſaw the gene- 
roſity of the giver, the widow's mite was 
accounted a great ſum. 

381. To the Supreme Being, who freely 
gives us life and every other good thing, 
our higheſt gratitude is due; and ſhould 
r offered up in ſilent chankſ- 

| giving, 
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giving, and often expreſſed in words, that 
it may have the more powerful effect on 
our own minds, and on thoſe whoſe devo- 
tion we with to direct, or to animate. Pa- 
rents are in the next degree our benefac- 
tors, at leaſt in ordinary caſes: for to an 
attentive and affectionate parent, who muſt 
have done ſo much for us when we could 
do nothing for ourſelves, and watched fo 
long and ſo anxiouſly, and fo frequently 


and fervently prayed, for our welfare, we - 


are more indebted than to any other fel- 
low-creature. A ſtranger who relieves-us, 
though he never ſaw us before and may 
never ſee us again, is alſo intitled to pecu- 
liar acknowledgements of gratitude, on ac- 
count of the diſintereſtedneſs of his virtue, 


But we muſt not think ourſelves exempted - 


from the obligation of this great duty, e- 
ven when our benefactor is a perſon on 
whom we may have conferred many fa- 
vours. A parent ought with thankfulneſs 
to receive what a dutiful child offers for his 
relief. This is nothing more than I was 
* well intitled to,” would be an improper 


ipeech on ſuch an occafion. it would in- 


timate, 


Pp 
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of duty, to begin it without delay. The 
difficulty of this duty may appear from 
the concurring teſtimony of wiſe men in 
every age; from the earneſtneſs with Which 
all moraliſts, particularly the inſpired wris 


feel-in ourſelves. of the unmanageableneſs 
of our paſſions, eſpecially of thoſe to which 
we are moſt inchned by nature or by ha- 
bit; and from what we muſt have obſer- 
ved in the world around us, where we ſee 
men, of good underſtanding in other re- 
ſpecs, ved to criminal inclinations, 
and led on th ruin, with their eyes open, 
by the ſtrength of prevailing appetites. | 
383. Temperance, and an active life, are 
of the greateſt benefit in preſerving the 
health of both the body and the mind; 
and in giving us at all times the command 
of our thoughts, and conſequently of our 
paſhons. Savages are much addicted to 
intemperance and idleneſs ; and their paſ- 
ſions are proportionably outrageous. As 
the paſhons depend in a great meaſure up- 
on the imagination, whatever tends to re- 
gulate that faculty tends alſo to make them 
| - es regular, 


— 


ters, recommend it; from what we may 
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; regular. And! imagination is kept regular 
dy cultivating habits of induſtry and ſo- 
berneis, piety and humility, and by che- 
riſhing the love of nature, ſimplicity, and 
truth. The paſſions alſo depend in part 
on the bodily conſtitution, and in ſome 
men are naturally ſtronger than in others. 
But every man may govern his paſſions, if 
he will take the neceſſary pains. The more 
the body 1s pampered, the greater ſtrength 
will every evil paſſion acquire: and there- 
fore a hardy, as well as buſy life, tends to 
keep them manageable. Intemperance puts 
us off our guard, and diſqualifies us for 
that ſtrict ſelf-government, which is at all 
times incumbent on us as moral and ac- 
countable beings. A "yr WOT _— of 
it has this effect. 

384. The regulation of the paſſions 
ought to begin as early in life as poſſible. 
Then indeed they are ſtrong, but then the 
mind is docile, and has not contracted ma- 
ny evil habits. They, therefore, who have 
the care of children ſhould be' very atten- 
tive to their paſſions and opinions, as ſoon 
25 . begin to appear; rectifying the 
. | latter 
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ny excellent remarks to the ſame purpoſe. 
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latter if erroneous, and e 
preſſing ſuch as ſeem to partake of malice, 
pride, vanity, envy, or ſuſpicion. The 
benevolent and pious affections cannot be 
indulged too much; and joy, hope, and 


fear, are uſeful when moderate, and pro- 


perly directed. As a reſtraint on the paſ- 
ſions of childhood, a ſenſe of honour and 
ſhame, if cheriſhed. from the beginning, 
will be found to have better effects than 
bodily puniſhment ; which ought never to 
be had recourſe to, till all other means 
have been tried and found :nefteftual. But 
nothing in a teacher or parent has more ſa- 
lutary conſequences, than to ſet a good ex- 


ample, af candour, moderation, good-na- 


« viſible or audible impurity,” ſays, Juve- 
nal, © enter the apartment of a child; for 
a to children the greateſt reverence is due.” 
See his fourteenth ſatire ; in which are ma- 


It is pity. that author was in this reſpect ſo 
very inattentive to his own precepts. | 

385. Let no evil paſſion, impoſe on us 
anne name; for this often 
pets X x 2 -happens, 
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hwppens, and is often fatal to virtue. Men 
are apt to miſtake their own avarice for 
Frugalicy , profuſion for generoſity, ſuſpi- 
cion for cautious diſcernment, pride for 
magnanimity, oſtentation for liberality, de- 
traction for the love of truth, inſolence for 
plain-dealing, revenge for reſentment, en- 
vy for emulation, and ſenſuality for neceſ- 
ſary amuſement. We muſt carefully guard 
againſt theſe and the like errors, by ſtudy- 
ing our on character with impartiality, 
and attending to what is ſaid of us, not 
only by our friends, but alſo by our ene- 
mies, and by the world in general. For 
though our faults and infirmities are ſome- 
times magnified by malicious miſrepreſen- 
tation, it does not often happen, that a 
. re OLE beuge g xe 
which he is altogether fre. 

366. Even from lawful neden rk | 
ſhould accuſtom ourſelves frequently to ab- 
ftain ; for we ought always to have our 
paſſions and appetites in our power, re- 
membering that the preſent is a life of 
trial, and was never intended for a ſtate of 
complete happineſs. Nor will this abſti- 
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nence take away from our ſum of worldly 
enjoyment ; on the contrary, it will add to 
jt. As temperance, and even faſting ſome- 
times, may. not only contribute to health, 
but alſo by quickening appetite increaſe 
the pleaſure of eating and drinking, fo it 
is with our other appetites. Continual in- 
dulgence makes them unruly, and leſs ſen- 
ſible to pleaſure ; r 
and keeps them manageable. | 
387. Reſtrain needleſs curioſity; nor in- 
quire into that buſineſs or thoſe ſentiments 
of other men in which you have no con- 
cern ; nor puzzle yourſelves with intricate 
and unprofitable ſpeculation. There is in 
ſome people a reſtleſs and captious ſpirit, 
which is perperually finding fault, and 
propoſing ſchemes, and contriving / argu» 
ments for the ſupport of paradox, and 
— — 
their ſphere. Hence ariſe anxiety, vexa- 
tion, diſappointment, miſanthropy, ſcepti= 
ciſm, and many paſſions both unruly and 
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388. Avoid all companies, all books, 
and all opportunities of action, by which 
you may have reaſon to apprehend that ir- 
regular paſſions may be raiſed or encoura- 
ged. How much good manners may be 
experience of every age, I had almoſt faid 
of every man, can abundantly teſtify. The 
world judges of men from the company 
they keep; and it is right that it ſhould be 
fo.” No man will chooſe for his compa- 
nion the perſon whom he either deſpiſes or 
difapproves. He therefore who aſſociates 
with the wicked and the fooliſh-gives proof 
of his own wickedneſs: and folly. We 
may be the better, as long as we- live, for 
having converſed one hour with a wiſe and 
good man; and the fame time ſpent with 
thoſe of an oppoſite character may give 
our virtue an incurable wound. 
389. Conſider all thoſe books: as dan- 
gerous, by which criminal paſſions may be 
inflamed, or good principles ſubverted; 
and I again warn you to avoid them as 


* 
— 
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you would the peſtilence. To take plea- 
ſure in ſuch things is a mark of as great 
corruption of mind, and ought to be ac- 
counted as diſhonourable; as to keep com- 
pany with pickpockets, gamblers, and a- 
| theiſts. Study the evidence of your reli- 
gion, ſo as to be able to give a reaſon to 
thoſe who may have a right to queſtion 
you concerning your faith; and ſteadily, 
though calmly, defend your principles, if 
you ſhould have the misfortune to fall in- 
to the company of thoſe who controvert 
them: but do not raſhly engage in this 
ſort of altercation; nor chooſe for your 
friend or companion the man who takes 
pleaſure in the books of infidelity. Such 
a man you will hardly convert by reaſon- 
1ng, as his unbelief is founded not in rea- 
ſon but in prejudice; and you need not 
expect to receive from him much uſeful 
„ 
find, (at leaſt I have always found), that 
he has attended to one fide only of the 
queſtion. © 


390. One wh chilbow wiki 
the objeR, are dangerous in the extreme. 


They cheriſh evil paſſions without num- 
ber; as avarice, anger, ſelfiſhneſs, diſcon- 
tent; and give riſe to altercation and quar- 
relling, and ſometimes, as I am well in- 
formed, to the moſt ſhocking impiety : 
they occaſion, as long as they continue, a 
total loſs of time and of all the rational 
pleaſures of ſocial life: they are generally 
detrimental to health, by keeping the body 
inactive, and encroaching on the hours of 
reſt: they produce a feveriſh agitation of 
the ſpirits as hurtful to the mind, as ha- 
bitual dram-drinking would be to the bo- 
dy: they level all diſtinctions of ſenſe and 
folly, vice and virtue; and bring together, 
on the ſame footing, men and women of 
decent and of the moſt abandoned man- 
ners. Perſons who take pleaſure in play 
ſeldom fail to become immoderately at- 
tached to it; and neglect of buſineſa, 
and the ruin of fortune, family, and re- 
putation, are too frequently the conſe- 
quence. + Savages are addicted to gaming; 
and, in this reſpect, whatever difference 
there may be in the dreſs, or colour of 
the ſkin, ** 

* 
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gambler and gambling ſavage are not on- 


ly fimilar, but the ſame. The ſavage at 
play will loſe his wife and children and 
perſonal liberty; the other will throw a- 
way in the ſame manner what ſhould ſup- 
port his wife and children, and keep him- 
ſelf out of a jail; and it is well if he ſtop 
ſhort of ſelf-murder. Is it poſſible to keep 
at too great diſtance from ſuch enormi- 
ties? and can the man, who once engages 
in this dreadful buſineſs, ſay when he will 
ſtop,” or bow far he may 80 er uo 
SUCH MAN BE TRUSTED.” | 
391. Our thoughts, wah the! ret 
occurrences” of life, may draw forth our 
paſſions ; and one may work one's mind 
into a ferment of anger, or ſome other vio- 
lent diſcompoſure, without having been 
expoſed to any temptation, and merely by 
inating on certain objects. When we 
this to be the caſe, let us inſtantly 
give a new, and if poſſible an oppoſite, 
direction to the current of our thoughts. 
If any evil paſſion get hold of us, and will 
not yield to reaſon, if for example we be 
enn injurious 1 
| | MF 
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let us ceaſe to think of him, and employ 
ourſelves in ſome other intereſting and 
more agreeable recollection; let us call to 
mind ſome happy incident of our paſt life; 
let us think, of our Creator, and of his 
goodneſs to mankind and to us in parti- 


cular; let us meditate on the importance 
of aur preſent conduct, and of that tre- 


mendous futurity which is before us: or, 


if we be not at this particular time well 


prepared for ſerious thought, let us apply 
to ſome book of harmleſs amuſement, or 
join in ſome entertaining converſation : 
and thus we ſhall get rid of the paſſion 


that hannts us, and forget both a- 


and us cn. 


V 
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— tho is ben 


DAs810Ns being commotions of the 
* body as well as of the mind, it is 


399% 


no wonder ths they ſhould diſplay them 
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ſelves in the looks and behaviour. If they 
did not, our intercourſe with one another 
would be much more difficult and danger- 
ous than it is; becauſe we could not ſo 
readily diſcover the characters of men, or 
what is paſſing in their minds. Bur the 
outward expreſſion of the paſſions is a fort 
of univerſal language; not very extenſive 
indeed, but ſufficiently ſo to give us in- 
formation of many things which it con- 
cerns us to know, and which otherwiſe we 
could not have known. When a man is 
even at pains to conceal his emotions, his 
eyes, features, complexion, and voice will 
diſcover them to a diſcerning obſerver ; 
and when he is at no pains to hide or diſ- 
guiſe what he feels, the outward indica- 
tions will be fo fignificant, that hardly 
any perſon can miſtake their meaning : 
his anger, for example, though he ſhould 
not utter a word, will contract his brows, 
flaſh in his eyes, make his lips quiver, and 
give irregular motions ro his limbs. Sal- 
taft fays of Catiline, that his eyes had a 
diſagreeable glare, that his complexion was 
pale, his walk ſometimes quick and ſbme- 
"Fx * times 
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ance eee a — of mind 
approaching to inſanity. 

393. n 
are not equally quickſighted in diſcerning 
the inward emotion by means of the out- 
ward ſign. Some have great acuteneſs in 
this reſpect, ſome very little: which may 
in part be gwing to habits of attention or 
inattention. If there be men, as 1 believe 
there are, who ſtudy almoſt every coun- 
tenance that comes in their way, whether 
of man or of beaſt, and if there be others 
who ſeldom mind things of that nature, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the former 
will have more of «this acuteneſs than the 
latter. The talent I ſpeak of is ſometimes 
called illi in phyſiognomy, or phyſiognomony ; 
which laſt form of the word is more ſuit- 

able to its Greek original. Ariſtotle, and 
other ancient philoſophers, wrote of it; 
and there were in ancient times perſons 
whoſe profeſſion it was. to judge of the 
character from the outward appearance. 


One of theſe, having ſeen Socrates, with- 


on e who Je mth pronounced him 
do 
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to be very bed may, amd ente > 
ſome of the worſt paſſions in human na- 
ture. This was reported to Socrates," as a 
proof of the preſumption. and folly of the 
phyſiognomiſt. But Socrates told them, 
penetration ; for that he was by nature 
ſubject to all thoſe paſſions, though with 
the aid of reaſon and philoſophy be had 
now got the better of them. 
394. I remark, ſecondly, That as all 


human minds are not equally ſuſceptible 
of warm emotion, ſo all human bodies 


are not equally liable to receive impreſ- 
ſions from the mind. There is an awk- 
wardneſs in the geſtures of ſome people, 
and a want of meaning in their faces, 
which make the outward appearance. pret- 
ty much the ſame at all times, unleſs they 
be under great agitation. This may be in 
part, conſtitutional and partly the effect of 
habit. That uniformity of feature Which 
the Stoics affected, and in which they ſup- 
poſed the dignity of man in a great mea» 


ſure to conſiſt, was no doubt in many of 
them aſſumed and artificial. But when 


we 


dodutward and viſible diſplay of the paſſions. 
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we ſee the looks of one child contirmally 
varying as his thoughts vary, and thoſe 
of another rarely undergoing any ſenſible 
change, we muſt impute this diverſity to 
conſtitution, as we cannot ſuppoſe there is 
art or affectation in the caſe. In the coun- 
renance of Garrick there was more variety 
of expreſſion than I ever ſaw in any other. 
This, after he became a player, he ſtudied 
and practiſed with extraordinary applica- 
tion: but the ſame thing was obſervable 
in him from his earlieſt years; as I have 
been aſſured by thoſe who knew him 
WOO | 

395. I remark, thirdly, That all ſtates 
of ſociety do not allow equal ſeope to the 


People in civilized life, from the awe in 
which they ſtand of the faſhion and of 
one another, are at pains to curb, or at 
leaſt to hide, their more violent emotions: 
whereas among ſavages, and perſons little 
acquainted with decoram, there is hardly 
any reſtraint of this fort. Hence the in- 
tercourſe of the latter is always more boi- 
terous than that of the former, whether 
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the converſation lead to joy or forrom; 
merriment or anger; and their counte- 
nances are more deeply impreſſed with the 
traces of their predominant paſſions. Ar- 
tiſts, too, as I have elſewhere remarked, 
who employ themſelves in the nicer parts 
of mechanics, have generally à fixedneſs 
of feature ſuited to the carneſt attention 
which they are obliged to beſtow on their 
work: while thoſe who can ply their trade 
and amuſe themſelves at the ſame time 
with diſcourſe, have for the moſt part 
— BH ATR ns 
cant. 

ok eee eee 
inattention or other cauſes, are not acute 
in diſcerning human characters, yet al- 
moſt every man is to a certain degree a 
phyſiognomiſt. Every one can diſtinguiſh 
an angry from a placid, a chearful from: a 
melancholy, a thoughtful from a thought- 
leſs, and a dull from a penetrating, coun- 
tenance. Children are capable of 'thisz 
and ſoon learn to fear the frowns, and 
take encouragement from the ſmiles, of 


; ſorrows, 
; 7 1 


the nurſe; to participate in her joys or 


- 


and a welknatured dog, a high-mettled 
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ſorrows, when they ſee the outward ſigns 
of thoſe emotions; | 
_ awe of an acute than of a liſtl > barer 


and to ſtand more in 


are not without expreſſion. A curſt cur 


and a ſpiritleſs horſe, are known by their 


countenance and carriage; and one might 


perceive intuitively, that wolves, foxes, 
polecats, and bull- dogs, are dangerous ani- 
mals, and that from aſſes, ſheep, calves, 
lambs, and kids, one has nothing to fear. 
obſerved what varieties of expreſſion may 
be diſplayed in pictures and ſtatues, will 


admit, chat phyſiognomy is a ſort of ſci- 


ence, and not deſtitute of truth; and that 
eee eee ee een 09 


| bee e 1 


397. But obſerve, that it is Me ra 
countenance alone that phyſiognomiſts 


form their opinions. They muſt hear a 


man ſpeak, and ſee him move, and act, 
and ſmile ; they muſt be acquainted with 
his general carriage, before they can de- 


1 his character. Painters have 


obſerved, 
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obſerved, that the poſition of the head is 


gance, in lifting it up, and toſſing it back; 
ſome of the gentler affections, in its incli- 
ning to one fade; and ſteadineſa, in its ri- 
ſing erect between the ſhoulders. Love, 
Hatred, Joy, Grief, Intreaty, Threatening, 
Mildneſs, as well as Admiration, Anger, 
and Scorn, have viſible effects: on the at- 
titudes of the head. The hands too, which 
it is difficult to move gracefully, and which 
thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to 
elegant ſociety ought to move but ſeldom, 
and with caution, the hands, I ſay, by 
their motions and geſtures, expreſs various 
ſtates of the mind, as Admiration, Hope, 
Conſent, Refuſal, Fear, Intreaty, and ma- 
ny others. But to deſcribe thoſe motions 
with accuracy is hardly poſſible ; and, in 
a matter of this kind, inaccurate rules are 
worſe than no rules at all, as they lead to 


— 


3 eee in dee 
e Wich one you 
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think yourſelf acquainted at firſt fight; 
of another, after long trial, you can make 
nothing, and, if he is very cantious, he 
may elude your acuteſt obſervation for 
years, | Hence let the phyſiognomiſt learn 
to be rather flow than haſty in forming 
a judgement. Let him be on his guard, 
though appearances are favourable ; and let 
ate. We are often diflatisfied with a man 
at his firſt appearance, whom we after- 
. wards find worthy of high eſteem. In ſhort, 
Ehyſiognomy is, in / moſt” caſes, a conjec- 
truſted; for objeftions may be found to 
almoſt every one of its principles. Mar- 
ſhal Turenne, the greateſt commander and 
one of: the beſt men of his time, had fo 
unprumiſing a look, that when meanly 
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+ drefled, as he often was, ſtrangers were 


apr to miſtake him for a ſimpleton. The 
ſame thing is recorded of another illuſtri- 
Charles II. though a man of great plea- 

4:10 8 ſantry 


* K 


it is animated. And ſome would eſtimate 
the powers of a man's underſtanding by 
Denn 22 2 | _ the 
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the ſhape of his ſkull, and the outline of 
his brow and noſe. I have neither time 
nor inclination to enter into theſe inqui- 
ries ; though I will not take it upon me 
to . that they are wholly . foun- 
dation. 
4368000. Of all the phyſiognomiſts I 8 
ancient or modern, the moſt eminent is 
John Gaſpard Lavater, a clergyman of 
Zurich in Switzerland. He has publiſhed 
two or three magnificent volumes,” and a- 
dorned them with many curious drawings. 
The work has noble ſtrains of eloquence, 
and proves the author to be a man of 
great piety and goodneſs. af heart; and 
many of his remarks, on the human and 
other figures which he preſents to his 
reader, are ſuch as, I think, no perſon of 
obſervation can refuſe to acquieſce in. But 
he is frequently whimſical, and in affirma- 
tion too poſitive. His ſtyle, though beau- 
tiful in particular paſſages, is upon the 
whole diffuſe, incoherent, and declamato- 
ry, to ſuch a degree, that I believe it would 
be a difficult matter to digeſt his notions 
into a ſyſtem. Some perſons in his neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood having been poiſoned with the 
wine in the Euchariſt, Lavater, ſuppoſing 
it had been done intentionally, preached 
a ſermon with extraordinary vehemence 3 
in which was this remarkable ſaying, 
which I mention, to ſhow his confidence 
in his art, I would not adviſe the per- 
« petrator of this horrid deed to come in 
« my way; for I ſhall certainly know 
him by his look, if ever I ſet my eyes 
upon him.” Lavater is a man of ge- 
ninus and penetration, and a good deal of 
entertainment may be found in his book. 
to thoſe on whom nature has not beſtow- 
ed that talent; nor form to habits of mi- 
nute attention thoſe who are habitually 
inattentive. And if it ſhould encourage the 
unſkilful to form raſh judgements, there is 
reaſon to apprehend that it may do more 
harm than good. I ſhall not attempt to 
give a more particular account of it ; for 
that-would Tea me 000 Ht" ene 
ſent purpoſe. 

401. Every body knows, that virtuous 
| eee ene give an agreeable 


erpreſſion 
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expreſſion to the countenance, and crimi- 


updh it a viſible character. This appears 
{ even in early life. A peeviſh or good-hu- 
moured, a chearful or melancholy, boy, 
ſoon contracts what we call a peevith or 
good-humoured, a chearful or melancholy, 
took. And if theſe diſpoſitions cuntinue 


ro predominate in him, the Enes produces 
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by them in the ſeveral parts of the face 
will in time become as permanent as thoſe 
which are ſeen in the palm of the hand. 
What it may be, which connects certain 
rations of rhe muſcles of the face and cer- 
rain attitudes of the head and limbs, 1 
cannot determine; Des Cartes and others 
have inquired into this matter, but with- 
out ſucceſs; and, till the union of the ſoul 
and body be underſtood, this will probably / 
remain a myſtery impenetrable to man. 
402. In order to form ſome idea of the 
expreſſion of the countenance, we are de- 
fired to fuppoſe four parallel lines to be 
drawn acroſs it; one in the direction of 
the eyebrows, another in that of the eyes, 
2 third in that of the lower part of the 
noſe, and a fourth in that of the mouth. 
It is not meant, that theſe muſt be right 
lines, or parallel in the geometrical ſenſe 
of the word ; they are only ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame direction nearly, and to ex- 
tend from the one ſide of the face to the 
with little or no incurvation upwards or 
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downwards, the countenance will indicate 
tranquillity, that is, a compoſed ſtate of 


mind without emotion. If they ſeem de- 


preſſed in the middle of the face, and ele- 
vated towards the ſides of it, the expreſſion 
will incline to chearfulneſs ; if raiſed in 
the middle and depreſſed towards the ſides, 
the effect will be contrary, and convey an 
idea of melancholy, or at leaſt 'of ſedate- 
neſs. I do not ſay, that this holds inva- 


riably; I mean, that at is ſo for the moſt 


part: and every thing muſt be underſtood 


to be thus limited that relates to the pre- 


ſent. ſubject. 
403. The wibag of che ine, of the 


mouth at the two extremities is ſo well 
known to expreſs chearfulneſs, that un- 
ſkilful painters, in order to give that 
meaning to their portraits, turn up the 
corners of the mouth, even when the reſt 


of the countenance betokens compoſure, 
as the features of thoſe who ſit for their 
picture commonly do. But this contri- 


vance produces a ſmirk or affected grin, 
rather than a ſmile, becauſe the reſt of the 
face is not conformable to it. When the 

= | lines 
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lines above mentioned, eſpecially that of 

the eye-brows (the moſt expreſſive of them 
all) are twiſted, or irregularly bent, it ge- 
nerally intimates diſcompoſure of mind, 
and, when much twiſted, violent diſcom- 
poſure. There is expreſſion too, as every 
body knows, in the colour of certain fea- 
tures. A bright and ſparkling eye, and 
increaſed ruddineſs in the cheeks and lips, 
accompany keen emotions, as languid eyes 
060 poll Ups ah CE GE IR 


trary. 

404. Adiniiition, as formerly obſerved, 
elevates the eye-brows, opens the mouth” 
and eyes, fixes the attention upon the ad- 
mired object, raiſes the hands, and ſpreads 
the fingers: aſtoniſhmenr opens the moutH” 
and eyes ſtill wider, and gives a greater” 
and more irregular elevation to the brows. 
If to aſtoniſhment fear be added, both 
rows of the teeth will appear, and thoſe 
ends of the eye-brows which are next the 
noſe will be much wrinkled, and drawn 
downward ſo as to hide the upper eye-lid. 
Eſteem compoſes the countenance, elevates 
the pupils of the eyes, draws the eye-brows - 
3A down 
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down. towards the noſe, contracts the no- 
ſtrils, opens the mouth a little, and gently, 
depreſſes the corners of it. Veneration 
ſometimes aſſumes the ſame, appearances a. 
httle heightened, elevating che pupil of the 


eye till ut almoſt diſappear under the eye: 


* 


| 2 inclining the face towards the ground. 


lid; and ſometimes ſhuts the mouth and 


and ſpreading the hand upon the. breaſt. 
405. Contempt elevates, and draws back. 
che head, ,wrinkles and pulls, down. che 
brows, diſtends and raiſes the noſtrils, 
ſhuts, the, mouth and, depreſſes the corners 
of it, makes the under lip more prominent 
chan the upper, turns away, the face from. 
the deſpiſed. object, and directs the eyes to- 
wards it obliquely. - Grief raiſes the brows. 


towards the middle of the forehead, de- 


preſling them at the. temples, gives a ſimi- 
lar direction to the line of the mouth, half 
ſhuts the eyes, hiding the pupils under che 
upper eye-· ids, and frequently draws forth 
tears. Joy ſmooths the forehead, opens 
and illuminates the eyes, raiſes the brows. 
and the corners of the mouth, gently di- 
13 the noſtrils, and Kaak the com- 


plexion. 
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please. Leher Mülts Us Glib ur Us 
mouth ſtill higher, giving che fame diree- 
tion to the Ene of the brows, diſcovers 


both rows of the teeth, moiſteris and al- 
moſt ſhuts the eyes, diffuſes wrinkles over 


ſeveral parts of the cheeks and forehead, 
and affects the voice in a very ſenſible and 

406. I need not enter further into the 
detail of this ſubject; what has been ſaid 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen, and that is per- 
haps ſufficient. Deſcriptions of phyſio- 
gnomy it is not eaſy to make intelligible 
without drawings ; and if one had a good 
aſſortment of theſe, little deſcription would 
be neceſſary. Le Brun's Paſſions are in 


every print-ſhop, and muſt be allowed to 


have conſiderable merit; though the fea- 
tures expreſſive of the more violent emo- 
tions are perhaps exaggerated into what the 
[talians call caricatura : Chodowiecki has 
made ſome valuable additions to Le Brun, 


which may be found in Lavater.— I con- 


clude with obſerving, that ſeveral energies 
of the underflanding, as belief, doubt, per- 

plexity, denial, &c. do alſo diſplay them- 
| 3A2 ſelves 


) 
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Raffaelle, which repreſents 
at Athens. 
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ſelves viſibly in the look and geſture; as 
may be ſeen in that admirable Cartoon of 


Paul preaching 


The End of Poren e 
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PART SECOND. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ATuURAL THEOLOGY explains 
what human reaſon can dif- 
and attributes of God. It is a ſcience of 
boundleſs extent; but we muſt confine 

ourſelves to a few general principles. In 
G | reſpect 


407. 
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reſpect of certainty it is equal to any 
ſcience; for its proofs riſe to demonſtra- 
tion: in point of dignity it is ſuperior to 
all others; its object being the Creator of 
the Univerſe : and its utility 1s fo great, 
chat it lays the only ſure foundation of 
human ſociety and human happineſs. — 
The proofs of the Divine Exiſtence are in- 
numerable, and continually force them- 
ſelves upon our obſervation ; and are with- 
al ſo clear and ftriking, that nothing but 
the moſt obſtinate prejudice, and extreme 
depravity of both heart and underſtand- 
ing, could ever bring any rational being 
to diſbelieve, or doubt of it. With good 
reaſon, therefore, it is, that the Pſalmiſt 
calls the man a fool, who faith in his 
heart, There is no God.” Without be- 
Hef in- God, a conſiderate perſon (if it 
were poſlible for ſuch a perſon to be with- 
out this belief) could never poſſeſs tran- 
quillity or comfort; for to him the world 

& bild Wem 4 chace of miſery and confu- 
fion. But where this belief is eſtabliſh- 

ed, all thitigs appear to be tight, and to 
Yave' a benevoletit tendericy ; and give en- 
couragement 
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couragement to hope, patience, fubmiſs, 
Gon, gratitude, adoration, and other good 
affections eſſential to human felicity. 
408. That men, from. education or from. 
nature, might have ſome notion of duty, e- 
ven though they were to harden themielyes, 
into Atheiſts, can hardly be doubted: but 
that notion would, in ſuch. men, be wholly 


ineffactual. From the fear af ſhame, or of, | 


human laws, the atheiſt may be decent in, 
his outward. behaviour; but he cannot act 
from any nobler principle. And if at any 
time he could promote (What he rakes. to. 
be) his intereſt, by the commiſſion of the, 
greateſt crime, it is plain that there would be 
nothing to reſtrain him, provided he could 
conceal his guilt; which any man might 
do occaſionally, and which men of great 
wealth or power could do at any time. 
Atheiſi is utterly ſubverſive of morality, 


and conſequently of, happineſs ; and as to 


a community, or political ſociety, of as, 4 


theiſts, it is plainly impoſſible, and never 
took place in any nation. They therefore, 


who teach atheiſtical doQrines, or who en- 


deavour 


p, 
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deavour to make men doubtful in regard 
to this great and glorious truth, THE BE 
ING or Gop, do every thing in their 
power to overturn government, to unhinge 
ſociety, to eradicate virtue, to deſtroy hap- 
pineſs, and to Promote confuſion, madneſs, 
and miſery. | 

409. On what human reaſon diſcovers 
of the Divine nature is partly founded the 
evidence even of revelation itſelf. For no 
pretended revelation can be true, which 
contradicts what by human reaſon is de- 

monſtrable of che divine perfections. We | 
do not prove from Scripture, that God ex- 
iſts ; becauſe they who deny God deny the 
authority of Scripture too. But when, by 
rational proof, we have evinced his being 
and attributes, we may then aſcertain the 
truth of divine reyelation, or detect the 
_ falſehood of a pretended one. When we 
have, from the purity of its doctrine, and 
the external evidence of miracles, prophecy, 
and human teſtimony, ſatisfied ourſelves of 
the truth of the Chriſtian revelation, it be- 
comes us to believe even ſuch parts of it as 
could 
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could never have been found out by hu- 
man reaſon. And thus it is, that our na- 
tural notions of God and his providence 
are wonderfully refined and improved by 
what is revealed in holy writ : ſo that the 
meaneſt of our people, who has had a Chri- 
ſtian education, knows a great deal more 
on theſe ſubjects, than could ever be diſ- 
covered by the wiſeſt of the antient philo- 
ſophers. That many things in the divine 
government, and many particulars relating 
to the divine nature, as declared in Scrip- 
ture, ſhould ſurpaſs our comprehenſion, is 
not to be wondered at; for we are daily 
puzzled with things more within our 
ſphere : we know that our own ſoul and 
body are united, but of the manner of 
that union we know nothing. A paſt e- 
ternity we cannot comprehend ; and a fu- 
ture eternity is an object by which our rea- 
ſon is aſtoniſhed and confounded : yet no- 
thing can be more certain, than that one 

eternity is paſt and another to come. 
410. In evincing the being of God, two 
forts of proof have been employed; which 
are 2 the proofs a priori and a Prfterio- 
3B ri. 
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ri. In the former, the being of God is 
proved from this conſideration, that his 
exiſtence is neceſſary, and that it is abſurd 
and impoſlible to ſuppoſe that he does not 
exiſt, This argument is fully diſcuſſed by 
Dr Clarke, in the firſt part of his excellent 
book on the evidence of natural and reveal- 
ed religion. The proof a poſteriori ſhows, 
from the preſent conſtitution of things, 
that there is and muſt be a Supreme Being, 
of infinite goodneſs, power, and wiſdom, 
who created and ſupports them. This laſt | 
is the moſt obvious proof, and the moſt 
eaſily comprehended ; and withal io. ſatiſ- 
fying, that the man muſt be mad who re- 
fuſes to be convinced by it. I ſhall-there- 
fore give a brief account of this argu- 
ment; referring to Dr Clarke for the o- 
ther. Natural Theology conſiſts of- two 
parts. In the firſt, we demonſtrate the 
exiſtence of God; in the ſecond, his attri- 
butes. Theſe parts however are ſtrictly 
connected ; for the ſame arguments that 


prove the firſt prove alſo the ſecond. 


Part IT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Or Tus Diving Ex18TENCE. 


411. TP HAT we ourſelves and innumer- 


able other things exiſt, may be 


taken for granted, a a firſt principle, as evi- 


dent as any axiom in Euclid. Hence we in- 
fer, that ſomething muſt always have exiſted. 
For if ever there when nothing 
exiſted, there DR ben a time when 
ſomething began to be; and that ſome- 
thing muſt have come into being without 
a cauſe; ſince, by the ſuppoſition, there 
was nothing before it- But that a thing 
ſhould begin to exiſt, and yet proceed from 
- no cauſe, is both abſurd and inconceivable ; 
all men, by the law of their nature, being 
neceſlarily determined to believe, that 


whatever begins to exiſt proceeds from 


ſome cauſe. Therefore ſome being muſt 
have exiſted from Eternity, —This being 
muſt have been either dependent on ſome- 
thing elſe, or not dependent on any thing 
elſe. Now an eternal ſycceſhon of . 

3B 2 
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ent beings, or a being which 1s dependent 
and yet exiſts from eternity, is impoſſible. 
For if every, part of ſuch  ſucceſlion be de- 
pendent, then the whole muſt be ſo; and, 
if the whole be dependent, there 12 be 
ſomething on which it it depends; and that 
ſomething muſt be prior in time to that 
which depends on it; which is impoſſible, 
if that which is dependent be from eter- 
nity. It follows, that there muſt be an 
eternal and independent being, on whom 
all other beings depend. 
412. Some atlieiſts ſeem to acknowledge 
-a firſt cauſe, when they aſcribe the origin 
of the univerſe to chance. But it is not 
eaſy to gueſs what they mean by this word. 
We call thoſe things accidental, caſual, or 
the gfecłt of chance, whoſe immediate cau- 
ſes we are unacquainted with; as the chan- 
ges of the weather, for example; which 
however every body bcheves to be owing 
to ſome adequate cauſe, though we cannot 
find it out. Sometimes, when an intelli- 
gent being does a thing without deſign, as 
when a man throwing a ſtone out of his 
field happens to ſtrike a man whom he did 
not ſee; it is called accidental. In athrm- 


ing 
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ing that the univerſe proceeds from chance 
it would appear, that atheiſts mean, either 
that it has no cauſe at all, or chat its cauſe 
did not act intelligently, or with deſign, in 
the production of it. That the univerſe 
proceeds from nq cauſe, we have wen to 
be abſurd. And therefore, we ſhall over- 
turn all the atheiſtical notions concerning 
chance, if we can ſhow, what indeed- 1s 
eaſily ſhown, and what no conſiderate per- 
ſon can be ignorant of, that the cauſe of 
the univerſe is intelligent, and wiſe, and 
in creating it, have aQted v with . 
and wiſdom. — 
413. Where-ever we find a ande n 
things, complex in their ſtructure, and yet 
perfectly fimilar, we believe them to be 
the work of deſign. Were a man to find a 
thouſand pairs of ſhoes, of the ſame ſhape, 
ſize, and materials, it would not be eaſy: - 
to perſuade him that the whole was chance 
work. Now the inſtances of complex and 
ſimilar productions in nature are ſo very 
numerous as to exceed computation. All 
human bodies, for example, though each” 
of them conſiſts of almoſt an infinite num 
N | ber 
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ber of parts, are perfectly uniform in their 
ſtructure and functions; and the ſame 
thing may be ſaid of all the animals and 
plants of any particular ſpecies. To ſup- 
pole this the effect of undeſigning chance, 
or the production of an unintelligent cauſe, 
is as great an abſurdity as it is poſſible to 
414 Further: a compoſition of parts 
mutually adapted we muſt always conſider 
as the work of deſign ; eſpecially if it be 
found in a great variety of inſtances. Sup- 
poſe a body, an equilateral priſm, for ex- 
ample, to be formed by chance; and ſup- 
poſe a certain quantity of matter acciden- 
tally determined to reſolve itſelf into tubes 
of a certain dimenſion, It is as infinite to 
one, that theſe tubes ſhould have orifices 
equal to the baſe of the priſm ; there being 
an infinity of other magnitudes equally 
poſhble. Suppoſe the orifices equal, it is 
as infinite to one that any of the tubes 
ſhould be priſmatical; infinite other figures 
being equally poſſible. Suppoſe one of 
them priſmatical, there is, for the ſame 
reaſon, an infinity of chances, that it ſhall 
Rot 
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not be equilateral. Suppoſe it equilateral, 
there are ſtill infinite chances that the tube 
and priſm ſhall never meet. Suppoſe em 
to meet, there are | innumerable chances 
that their axes ſhall not be in the fame di- 
rection. Suppoſe them to have the fame 
direction, there are ſtill many chances that 
the angles of the priſm ſhall not coincide 
with thoſe of the tube: and ſuppoſing 
them to coincide, there are mmamerable 
chances that no force ſhall be applied in 
fuck u e 
the tube. 
415. Nenn ities oo. 
then, are there againſt che caſual forma- 
tion of one priſm inſerted in a priſmaric 
tube! which yet a ſmall degree of deſign 
could eaſily accompliſh. Were we to find, 
in a ſolitary place, a compoſition of this 
kind, of which the tube was iron and the 
priſm of wood, it would not be eaſy for 
us to believe, that ſuch a thing was the 
work of chance. And if ſo ſmall a thing 
cannot be without deſign, what ſhall we 
ſay of the mechaniſm of a plant, an animal, 
a ſyſtem of plants and animals, a world, a 
ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of worlds, an univerſe! No perſon, 
who has any pretenſions to rationality, 
and is not determined to ſhut his eyes a- 
gainſt the truth, will ever bring himſelf 
to believe, that works ſo ſtupendous could 
| are of undeſigning chance. 
416. To ſet this argument in a proper 
Uighe, it would be neceſſary to take a ſur- 
vey of the works of nature; in which the 
vaſt number of f , the artful unzon, 
of parts, the ee e b 
between every part and ſyſtem and its re- 
ſpective end, the innumerable multitudes 
of ſpecies, and the infinite numbers of 
forms in every ſpecies, are ſo conſpicuous 
as to prove, beyond all doubt, that the 
Cerester of the world is infinitely wiſe, 
powerful, and good. | Let a man examine 
only a grain of corn, by cutting it open 
and viewing it with a microſcope; and 
— chen let him confider another grain as 
© planted the earth, and by the influence 
of heat, foil, air, and moiſture, ſpringing 
up into a plant, conſiſting of a great 
number of veſſels that diſperſe the vital 
al into every part, and endowed with 
the 
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the power, or ſuſceptibility, of grow 
ing in bulk, till in due time it produce a 
number of other grains of the ſame kind, 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of man and o- 
ther creatures ;—let a rational being at- 
tend to this fat, and compare it with the 
nobleſt efforts of human art; and if he is 
not ſtruck with the infinite ſuperiority of 
the one to the other, —what can we ſay 
okhkim,. but that he d of underſtand- 
ing! And yet che mechaniſm and growth 
of a vegetable ſeems an inconſiderable 
thing, when we think of the wiſdom and 
power difplayed in many other works of 


417. What a fabric is our ſolag N= 
ſtem! wherein bodies of ſuch enormous 
magnitude accompliſh their revolutions 
through ſpaces immenſe ; and with a re- 
gularity, than which nothing can be more 
perfect. The diſtance of the planets from 
the ſun, and their ſeveral magnitudes, are 
determined with the utmoſt wiſdom, and 
according to the niceſt geometrical pro- 
portion. The central orb, whether we 
conſider its glorious appearance, its aſto- 

30 niſhing 
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niſhing greatngſs, or the beneficial influ- 

ence of its light and heat, is ſuch an ob- 

jet as no rational being can contemplate 
without adoring the Creator. We have 
good reaſon to believe, that there are thou- 

— ſands of othgr ſuns and ſyſtems of worlds, 

more glorious perhaps and more extenſive 

| than ours ; which form ſuch a ſtupendous 

. whole, that the human ſoul, labouring to 

|: comprehend it, loſes ſight of itſelf and of 
all ſublunary things, and is totally over- 
whelmed with aſtoniſhment and venera- 
tion, With ſuch thoughts in our view, 
we are apt to forget the wonders that he 
immediately around us, and that the ſmall- 
eſt plant or animal body amounts to a de- 
monſtration of the divine exiſtence. But 

God appears in all his works, in the leaſt 

as well as in the greateſt ; and there is 

3 not, in the whole cirele of human ſcien- 

ces, any one truth confirmed by ſo many 
— irreſiſtible proofs, as the exiſtence of the 
| Deity. 

— 418. The diurnal motion of the pla- 
nets is the eaſieſt way poſſible of expoſing 
all their parts to the influence of light and 

heat. 


—— 
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heat. Their globular form, is the fitteſt 
for motion, and for the 
of atmoſphere ifound them; and at the 
ſame time ſupplies the moſt capacious ſur- 


face. The principle of gravitation, pre- 


vailing through the whole ſyſtem, and 


producing innumerable phenomena, is a 


moſt amazing inſtance of unbounded va» 
riety united with the ſtricteſt uniformity 
and proportion.— But it is impoſſible in a 
few pages to give ſuch an enumeration of 
particulars, as would do any juſtice to the 


ſubject. The man, who ſhould ſuppoſe a 


large city, conſiſting of a hundred thou- 
ſand palaces ; all finiſhed in the minuteſt 
parts, and furniſhed with the greateſt ele- 
gance and variety of ornament, and with 


all ſorts of books, pictures, and ſtatues, ex- 


ecuted in the moſt ingenious manner; to 
have been produced by the accidental 


u 


would juſtly be accounted irrational. But 
to ſuppoſe” the univerſe, or our ſolar "a 
ſtem, or this earth, to be the work of un- 


_ deſigning chance, is an abſurdity incom- 


parably greater. 
30 2 419. And 


circulation 


| 
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419. And now,—from a particular fur- 
vey of the terraqueous globe; of the at- 
moſphere, ſo neceſſary to light and life 
and vegetation ; of the different produc- 
tions of different countries, ſo well adap- 
ted to the conſtitution and uſe of the in- 
habitants: from the variety of uſeful mi- 
nerals to be found in all parts of the earth; 
from the wonderful mechaniſm and ſtill 
more wonderful growth of vegetables, their 
vaſt number and variety, their beauty and 
utility, and the great abundance of ſuch 
as are moſt uſeful, particularly grafs and 
corn; from the ſtructure, life, motion, and 
inſtincts of animals; from the exact cor- 
reſpondence of their inſtincts to their ne- 
ceſſities; from the different kinds of them 
and of vegetables having been ſo long pre- 
ſerved; from the ſimilitude between all 
the individuals of each ſpecies; from the 
body and ſoul of man ſo replete with 
wonders; from his intellectual and moral 
faculties; and from innumerable other 
particulars that come under the cogni- 
zance of man; - we might proceed to ſer 
the Divine Exillence in a {till clearer light, 
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if that were neceſſary: but the ſuhject is 
ſo copious that we cannot enter upon it. 
We thould injure it by a brief ſummary; 
and a full detail would comprehend aſtro- 
nomy, geography, natural hiſtory, natu- 
ral philoſophy, and ſeveral other ſciences. 
I therefore refer you to what has been 
written on it, by Xenophon, in the fourth 
chapter of. his firſt book of Memorabilia; 
by Cicero, in his ſecond book De natura 
deorum ; by Derham, Ray, Fenelon, Niew- 
entyt ; by Clarke, Bentley, Abernethy, 
&c. in their — ee e e 
nious authors. zuuu Mat 

420. 7 kad Aeta are 
in the univerſe many marks of irregula- 
rity and want of deſign, as well as regu- 
larity and wiſdom 3: and that therefore we 
have no evidence; that the being who 
made all things is perfectly good and wiſe. 
But though we were to admit the fact, 
the inference would not be fair. The won- 
derful contrivance which appears in the 
arrangement of the ſolar fyſtem, or even 
in the human body, abundantly proves 
the Creator to be infinitely wife. That he 
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has not thought fit to make all things e- 
qually beautiful and excellent, can never be 
an imputation on his wiſdom and good- 
neſs: for how abſurd would it be to ſay, 
that he would have diſplayed more wiſ- 
dom, if he had endowed all things with 
life, perception, and reaſon ! Stones and 
plants, air and water, are moſt uſeful 
things, and would have been. much leſs 
uſeful if they had been percipient beings ; 
as the inferior animals would have been 
both leſs uſeful and leſs happy, if they 
had been rational. Their exiſtence, there- 
he ter hr ws gs eur ee | 
eats > 

421. Beſides, wn mans 
himſelf a complete judge of any work, e- 
ven of a fellow-creature, unleſs he under- 
ſtand its end and ſtructure, as well as the 


rr 


to know with certainty the value of a 
ſhip, or a houſe, or any complex machine, 
we conſult thoſe who are ſkilled in ſuch 
things; for them only we hold to be com- 


petent judges. In a complex contrivance 
N there 
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there may be many parts, of the greateſt 
importance, which an unſkilful obſerver 
would not perceive the uſe of, or would 
perhaps declare to be uſeleſs. Now in the 
courſe of Providence, a vaſt number of 
events and objects may be employed to 
accompliſh one great end; and it is im- 
poſſible for us to pronounce reaſonably of 
any one event or objec, that it is uſeleſs 
or improper, unleſs we know its tendency, 
and connection with other things both 
paſt and future; which in caſes innume- 
rable we cannot do. For of the paſt we 
know but little, the preſent we know im- 
perfectly, and of the future we have no 
certain knowledge beyond what is reveal- 
ed. The ſyſtem of Providence relating to 
us and to our final deſtination, extends 
through thouſands of years, as we have 
good reaſon to believe; but our life is 
| ſhort, and our views are bounded by our 
experience, which is very limited. That 
therefore may be a moſt wiſe and beneſicent 
diſpenſation, which to a captious mind 
and fallible judgement may appear the 
contrary. ; CN 

422. More- 
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422. Moreover, the Deity intended, 
that the nature of all created things ſhould 
be progreſſive. Many years paſs away 
before a man arrives at maturity; and 
many days, before a plant can yield good 
fruit. Every thing is imperfect, while 
advancing to perfection; and we cannot 
ſay of any thing, whether it be well or 
ill-contrived for anſwering its end, till we 
know what its ſtate of maturity will be, 
and hat the effects are whereof it may 
be productive. Phyſical evils may, as will 

be ſhown by and by, be improved into 
bleſſings; and it will alſo be ſhown, that 
Moral evil is a conſequence of that law 
of nature which makes us capable of vir- 
tue and happineſs. Even in this world, 
Providence often brings good out of evil ; 
and every man of obſervation muſt have 
perceived, that certain events of his life, 
which when they happened ſeemed to be 
great misfortunes, have been found to. be 
great bleſſings in the end. res 
423. If, then, that which ſeems evil 
may really be good, for any thing we 
know to the contrary ; and if chat which 


10 
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is really evil often does, and always may, 
produce good: how can man be ſo pre- 
ſumptuous as to ſuppoſe, becauſe he can- 
not diſtinctly ſee the nature and uſe of 
the Creator of the world ii not ſupremely 
concluſion, unleſs he believe himſelf in- 
fallible in his knowledge of all things paſt, 
preſent, and future ; and he who believes 
ſo, if there be any ſuch, is a fool 
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UR knowledge of the Deine a 
| ture, tho ſufficient to raife within 
us the higheſt adoration and love, muſt 
needs be very imperfect; for we cannot 
form a diſtinct idea of any moral or in- 
tellectual quality, unleſs we find ſome trace 
of it in ourſelves Now God muſt poſ- 
ſeſs innumerable ꝑęrfections, which nei- 
ther we, nor any created being, can com- 
FOR When we aſcribe to him every 
„„ 


424. 
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3 as poſſeſſed of them all in 
ſupreme perfection, and as free from eve- 
ry imperfection, we form the beit idea of 


him that we can: but it muſt fall infinite 
ly ſhort of the truth. The attributes of 


God, which it is in our power in any de- 
gree to conceive, or to make the ſubject 
of inveſtigation, have been divided into 
ee eee AS ro Ea . Spurt 


, dom ; and MoRAL, as Fuftice, Gundel, 


425. That God is, has been proved 
already. That there are more gods than 
one, we have no evidence, and therefore 
cannot rationally believe. Nay even from 
the light of nature we have evidence, that 
there is one only. For in the works of 
creation there appears that perfect unity 
of deſign, which naturally determines an 
attentive ſpectator to refer them all to one 
firſt cauſe. Accordingly, the wiſeſt men 
in the heathen world, though they wor- 
ſhipped inferior deities, (I ſhould rather ſay 


_ names which they ſubſtituted for, deities ), did 


% * J * 
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yet ſeem to acknowledge one ſupreme God, 
the greateſt and beſt of beings, ti ther 
of gods and men. It is probable, that be- 


hel in one God was the original belief of 
Bur, 


partly from their narrow views, which 
made them think that one being could 
not, without ſubordinate agents, ſuperin- 
tend all things; partly from their flattery 
to living great men, and gratitude to the 
dead, diſpoſing them to pay divine ho- 
nours to human creatures; partly from 
fanciful analogies between the Dein üs 
vidence and earthly governments; and 
partly from the figures of poetry by which 
they faw'the attributes of the Deity per- 
ſonified, they ſoon corrupted the original 
belief, and fell into polytheiſm and idola- 
try. And no antient people ever retained 
long their belief in the one true God, ex- 
cept the Jews, who were" Wlightened by 
revelation ; and even they were frequently 
inclined to adopt the ſuperſtitions of their 
neighbours. We ſee then, that, in order 


to aſcertain and fix mens notions of the 
35 2 | Divine 


\ 
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Divine Unity, Revelation ſeems to be ne- 

ceſſary. | L "= 71 . 
4426. Selk-exiſtence or Independence is 
another natural attribute of God. If he 
depended on any thing, that thing would 
be ſuperior and prior to him, which is ab- 
ſurd; becauſe he himſelf is the ſupreme 
and the firſt cauſe; therefore his exiſtence 
does not depend on any ching whatever. 
The attribute of ſelf- exiſtence is ſomething 
that ſurpaſſes our comprehenſion ;; and no 
wonder; ſince all the beings that we ſee 
around us in the world. are dependent. 
But, as already obſerved, there are many 
things which we muſt acknowledge to be 
true, notwithſtanding that we cannot com- 
prehend them. 

427. We ſee the material univerſe, in 
motion; but matter is inert, and, ſo far as 
we 5 nothing can move it but mind. 


— Therefore God is a ſpixit. We do not 


mean that his nature is the ſame with that 
of our ſoul: it is infinitely more excellent. 
But we mean, that he poſleſſes intelligence 
and active power in ſupreme perfection; 
and. as theſe qualities do not belong to 
| matter , 
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matter, which is neither active nor intelli- 
gent, we muſt refer them to that which is 
cients thought, that God is the ſoul of the 
univerſe, . and that the univerſe is, as it 
were, his body. But this cannot be; for 
| where-ever there is body, there muſt” be 
inactivity, and conſequently unperfegtion. 
He is therefore a pure ſpirit. Nor' can we 
conceive, that he is confined within the li- 
mits of creation, as a ſoul is within its bo- 
dy; or that he is liable to impreſſions from 
material things, as the ſoul is from che 
body ; or that material things are inſtru- 
ments neceſſary to the exertion of his attri- 
butes, as our bodies are to the exertion of 
our faculties, It muſt be as eaſy for him, 
to at beyond the bounds of creation, as 
within them; to create new worlds, as to 
ceaſe from creation. He is every where 
preſent and actiua ; but it is a more perfect 
_ preſence and activity, than that of a foul 
within a body.—Another notion once pre- 
vailed, ſimilar to that which has been juſt 
now confuted, that the world is animated, 
nne ſoul, not by the” Deity 
3 —"_ 
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kimfelf, bur by an univerſal: ſpirit, which 
he created in the beginning, and of which 


parts or emanations. This I mention, not 
becauſe a confutation is neceſſary; for it is 
mere hypbthleſis, without any ſhadow of e- 
vidence; but becauſe it may be of uſe in 
explaining ſome paſſages of ancient authors, 
particularly of Virgil, Wu way 
alludes to it“. 
448. In order to be ſatisfied, that God 
is omni t, we need only to open our 
his creation. To produce ſuch aſtoniſhing 
effects, as we ſee in the univerſe, and ex- 
perience in our on frame; and to produce 
them out of nothing, and ſuſtain them in 
the moſt perfect regularity, muſt certainly 
be the effect of power which is able to do 
all things, and which therefore nothing 
can reſiſt. But the divine power cannot 
extend to what is either impoſſible in itſelf, 
or unſuitable to the perfection of his na- 
ture. To make the fame thing at the ſame 


* ZEneid. vi. 724. Geox. ive 220. 
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time to be and not to be, is plainly impot: 
ſible; and to act inconſiſtently with juſtice, 
goodneſs, and wiſdom, muſt be equally 


impoſſible to a being of infinite purity, 


verlaſting, is evident from his being ſelf- 
exiſtent and almighty. That he was from 
all eternity, was proved already; and it 
can admit of no doubt, that what is inde- 
_ pendent and omnipotent muſt continue to 
all eternity,—ln treating of the eternity of 
God, as well as of his omnipreſence, ſome 


manner he is connected with infinite ſpace 
and endleſs duration. But it is ' vain to 
ſearch into thoſe myſteries ; as they lie far 
beyond the reach of all human, and moſt 
probably of all created intelligence. Of 
this we are certain, for upon the principle 
juſt now mentioned it may be demonſtra- 
red, that the Supreme Being had no begin- 
ning, and that of his exiſtence there can be 
no end.— That which is omnipotent and 


eternal, is incapable of being changed by 
| „ and that which is infinite- 


ly 


429. That God is from everlaſting to o- 


authors have puzzled themſelves to little 
purpoſe, by attempting to explain in what 


"i 


yP 
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ly wiſe and good can never be ſuppoſed to 
make any change in itſelf. The Deity, 
therefore, is ble. 

430. As he is the maker and preſerver 
of all things, and every where preſent, (for 
to ſuppoſe him to be in ſome places only, 
and not in all, would be to ſuppoſe him a 
| hmited and imperfect being), his know- 
ledge muſt be infinite, and comprehend at 


all times whatever is, or was, or ſhall be. 
Were his knowledge progreſſive, like ours, 
it would be imperfect; for they who be- 
come more wiſe muſt formerly have been 
leſs fo. Wiſdom is the right exerciſe of 
knowledge: and that he is infinitely wiſe, 
is proved inconteſtablꝝ by the fame N 0 | 
ments that prove his exaltence. 


431. The of eee 
"i works of creation and providence. Be- 


ing infinitely and eternally happy in him- 


ſelf, it was goodneſs alone that could move 
him to create the univerſe, and give being 
and the means of happineſs to the innu- 
merable orders of creatures contained in 
it. Revelation gives ſuch a diſplay of the 
W 
=_— moſt 


cb. u. 
moſt ardent gratitude and adoration. For 
in it we find, that God has put it in our 
power, notwithſtanding our degeneracy 
and unworthineſs, to de happy both in this 
life and for ever; a hope which reaſon a- 
lone could never have permitted us to en- 
rertain on any ground of certainty. And 
here we may repeat, what was already 
hinted at, that although the right uſe of 
reaſon ſupplies our firſt notions of the UF 
vine nature, yet it is from revelation that 
we receive thoſe diſtinct ideas of his attri- 
butes and providence, which are the foun- 
dation of our deareſt hopes. The moſt 
_ enlightened of the heathen had no certain 
knowledge of his unity, ſpiritygſity, cter- 
nity, wiſdom, juſtice, or mercy ; and, by 
conſequence, could never contrive a com- 
fortable ſyſtem of naturat religion; as So- 
crates, the wiſeſt of them, acknowledged. 
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formation of every Food character; and 
therefore the Deity muſt be perfectly juſt. 
This, however, is an awful confidera- 


432. Laſtly; Juſtice is neceſſary to the EE. 


tion to creatures, who, 'hke us, are im- 


merſed in error and wickedneſs, and whoſe 
3E couſcience 
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conſcience is always declaring, that every 
ſin deſerves puniſhment. It is reaſonable 
to think, that a being infinitely good muſt 
alſo be of infinite mercy : but ſtill, the 
purity and juſtice of God muſt convey the 
moſt alarming thoughts to thoſe who know 
themſelves to have been, in inſtances with- 
out number, inexcuſably criminal. But, 
from what 1s revealed in Scripture con- 
cerning the divine diſpenſations with re- 
ſpect to man, we learn, that, on perform- 
ing certain conditions, we ſhall be forgiven 
and received into favour, by means, which 
at once diſplay the divine mercy in the 
moſt amiable light, and fully vindicate the 
divine Juſtice, 
433. It is indeed impoſſible to under- 
ſtand the doctrines of our religion, and 
not to wiſb at lea that they may be true: 
for they exhibit the moſt comfortable views 
of God and his providence ; they recom- 
mend the pureſt and moſt perfect morality ; 
and they breathe nothing throughout, but 
benevolence, equity, and peace, And one 
may venture to affirm, that no man ever 
WN the goſpel to be true, who did not 


fad 
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find it ſo. Its evidence is even more than 
ſufficient to ſatisfy thoſe who love it.” And 
every man who knows it muſt love it, if 
he be a man of candour and a good heart. 


The End of PNEUMATOLOGY. 


APP END IX. 
Of the Incerpercal Nature of the limo Sou. 


434 AN is made up of à body and 
a ſoul, intimately connected 
together, we know not ham, or when, In 
conſequence of this connection, the body 
lives and moves, is nouriſhed with food 
and refreſhed by ſleep, and for a certain 
time increaſes in bulk. When this con- 
nection is diſſolved, the body is inſenſible 
and motionleſs, ſoon becomes cold, and 
gradually moulders into duſt.— That the 
ſoul and body are diſtinct and different 
ſubſtances, was formerly inferred (ſee 
§ 119.) from the general conſent of man- 
kind in regard to this matter. It ſeems to 
be natural for us to believe, that the ſoul 
may exiſt, and be happy or miſerable, with- 
out the body. This appears from thoſe 
notions, which in every age and country 
have prevailed, concerning a future ſtate. 
435. But 
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435. But of the ſoul's immateriality there 
is other evidence. When two things have 
ſome eſſential qualities in common, we re- 
fer them to one claſs, or at leaſt conſider 
them as ſomewhat ſimilar in their nature. 
But when two things are found to have 
not one quality in common, we mult con- 
fider them as totally unlike and different. 
If therefore any piece of matter (or body) 
appear to have qualities which we know 
for certain do not belong to matter, we 
conclude, that to this piece of matter there 
is joined ſomething which is not matter. 
The human frame preſents to our outward 
ſenſes a certain quantity of matter, divided 
into various parts of different ſhapes and 
colours. Now the eſſential qualities of 
matter we know from experience to be 
Gravity, Extenſion, Solidity, Inactivity, 
and ſome others. Theſe qualities are all 
in the human body. Burt in the human 
frame there are many qualities, not only 
different from theſe, but alrogether unlike 
them, We are conſcious of Perceiving. 
Remembering, Judging, Imagining, Will- 
ing, and of a variety of paſſions, affections, 

2 and 
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and appetites. Surely theſe qualities, which 
are indiſputably in the human frame, are 
very different from, and very unlike to, 
Hardneſs, Softneſs, Weight, Extenſion, 
and the other qualities of body. There is 
therefore in man ſomething which cannot 
be called Body, becauſe from body it is 
in every reſpect different. 

436. Moreover: The further we carry 
our inquiries into matter, and its qualities, 
the more we are convinced, that it is eſſen- 
tially inactive, or incapable of beginning 
motion. But in the human frame we 
know for certain, that there is ſomething 
eſſentially active, and capable of beginning 
motion in a thouſand different ways. In 
the human frame, therefore, there are two 
things whoſe natures are not only unlike, 
but oppoſite : the one is Body, which is 
eſſentially inactive; the other, which is eſen- 
tially active — ſhall we call it Body too? 
Then body muſt be ſomething which u- 
nites in itſelf qualities directly oppoſite, 
and deſtructive of each other : that muſt 
be in it which is not in it; it muſt at 
once have a certain quality, and not have 

* that 


that quality; it muſt be both active and 
inactive. Round ſquareneſs, white black- 
neſs, or red-hot ice, are as natural, and 
may be as eafily conceived by the mind, 
as that one and the ſame thing ſhould be, 
at one and the ſame time, capable of be- 
ginning motion, and incapable of begin- 
ning motion.—The human frame is partly 
material. It follows, therefore, from what 
has been ſaid, that the human frame muſt 
alſo be in part immaterial, ſpiritual, or not 
corporeal. That part of it which is mate- 
rial we call our body; and that part of it 
which has been proved to be immaterial *, 
we call our Soul, Spirit, or Mind. 

437. Many controverſies have been rai- 
ſed about the origin of the ſoul, and the 
time when it is united with the body. 
The common opinion ſeems to be the 
moſt probable ; namely, that the ſoul uw 
created and united with the body when 
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» Till of late there was no ambiguity in this epithet, 
as here applied. But fince our language began to decline, 
Immaterial has been licentiouſly uſed to fignify Unimport- 
ant. The true Engliſh ſenſe of it is, — wah 


* matter, | 
the 
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the body is prepared for its reception. At 


what time, or in what manner, this union 
may take place, it is impoſſible for us to 
determine, and therefore vain to inquire. 
Let us not ſuppoſe it derogatory from the 
happineſs or perfection of the Deity, to be 
always employed (if we may fo ſpeak) in 
creation. To omnipotence it muft be as 
eaſy, and as glorious, to create, as not to 
create. The beſt philoſophers have thought, 
that his continual energy is neceſſary to 
produce gravitation, and other appearances 
in the material world. That the divine 
providence extends to the minuteſt parts 
of creation, has been beheved by wiſe men 
in all ages; is confirmed by revelation ; 
and 1s agreeable to right reafon. For as 
he is every where preſent, and of infinite 
power, it is impoſſible that any thang 
ſhould happen without his permiſſion. 
438. When we conſider man's helpleſs 
condition at his coming into this world ; 
how ignorant he is, and how unfit for ac- 
tion ; that all he ever acquires in know- 
ledge is by experience and memory; that 
WEI Se conn WOO 
| previous 
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previous to the preſent ſtate ;. and that 


for, hereafter, ro be the 
their behaviour in this 
I ſay, we lay all theſe things 


oh 
rogether, we muſt be ſatisfied, that the 


preſent is our firſt ſtate of being. But it 
is ſaid, that in this world we ſometimes 
ſuffer evil which we do not deſerve ; that 
the vicious triumph while the virtuous are 
unſucceſsful ; that the infant child may 
be liable to want or diſeaſe, from the pro- 
fuſion or debauchery of the parent, and 
the harmleſs villager to ruin, from the 
crimes of his ſovereign : and that, there- 
fore, we muſt in a former ſtate have in- 
curred guilt, of which theſe and the like 
evils are the puniſhment. 

439. This leads to an important, and, 
as many think, a difficult ſubject, the O- 
rigin of Evil ; on which I ſhall make ſome 
remarks, after I have offered an obſerva- 
tion or two upon the opinion that intro- 


duced it. Firſt, It may be obſerved, that 


* he 
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the unequal diſtribution of good and evil 
in this life naturally turns our thoughts, 
not to a former, but to a future ſtare of 
being; and does in fact, as we ſhall ſee 
by and by, afford a proof of a furure ſtate. 
Secondly : Of virtues performed, or crimes 
committed, in a former ſtate, we have no 
remembrance, conſciouſneſs, or belief: and 
to puniſh us for crimes which we cannot 
conceive that we ever committed, and of 
which we know nothing, is inconſiſtent 
with divine juſtice. And, thirdly, If we 
ſinned, or ſuffered, in a former ſtate, the 
origin of that fin or ſuffering muſt be as 
hard to be accounted for, as the 2 2 of 
preſent evil. 

440. Evil is of two forts; Pants as 
pain, poverty, death; and Moral. or VICE, — 
1. Our being ſubject to phy feat evil puts 
it in our power to exerciſe Patience, Forti- 
tude, Reſignation to the divine will, Truſt 
in Providence, Compaſſion, Benevolence, 
Induſtry, Temberince: Humility, and the 
Fear of God. If there were no phyſical 
evil, there would hardly be an opportu- 


nity of exerciſing theſe virtues ; in which 
5 | caſe 
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caſe our preſent ſtate could not be, what 
both reaſon and ſeripture declare it to be, 
a ſtate of probation. Beſides: our preſent 
ſufferings we, may, if we pleaſe, convert 
into bleſſings ; which we ſhall do, if we 
take occaſion from them to cultivate the 
virtues above mentioned: for thus they 
will prove means of promoting our cter- 
nal happineſs. The exiſtence, therefore, 
of Phyſical Evil, being neceſſary to train 
us up in virtue, and conſequently to pre- 
pare us for future felicity, is à proof of 
the goodnels of God, inſtead of being an 
objection to it. 

441. 2. Without virtue, ſuch a crea- 
ture as man could not be happy. In form- 
ing an idea of a happy ſtate, we muſt al- 
ways ſuppoſe it to be a ſtate of virtue; the 
natural tendency of virtue being, to pro» , 
duce happinels ; ; as vice invariably leads 
to miſery. Now, man could not be ca- 
pable of virtue, nor conſequently of hap- 
pineſs, if he were not free, that is, if he 
had it not in his power to do either good 
or evil. And if he have this in his power, 
he muſt be liable to vice. Vice, there- 
fore, or Moral Evil, is the effect of that 

JT a © law 


* 
= 
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law of Divine providence, whereby man 
is made capable of virtue and happineſs, — 
As the poſſibility of falling into error, and 
miſtaking falſehood for truth, is neceſſary 
to the improvement of our rational pow- 
ers, ſo the exiſtence of evil, as well as of 
good, is neceſſary, at leaſt in this life, to 
the improvement of our moral nature. 
And upon -our improvement of our mo- 
ral nature our future happineſs muſt de- 
pend. 

442. Suppoſing the preſent life to be 
Preparatory to a future and eternal ſtate, 
the evils we are now expoſed to muſt to a 
good man appear inconſiderable. What 
are a few years of ſorrow to an eternity 
of happineſs ? Not ſo much as a headach 
of an hour is to a thouſand years of good 
Health. And who would ſcruple to ſuffer 
pain for ſeveral months, if he could thus 
enſure health for many years ?—But, in 
fact, the evils of life are not ſo great as 
ſome people repreſent them. There is in 
human nature a pliableneſs, by which it 
can adapt itſelf to almoſt any circumſtan- 
ces: and contentment, and reſignation to 
| the divine will, which are virtues im every | 


perſon's 
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perſon's power, are ſufficient to render all 
the evils of life tolerable. And if to theſe 
virtues there be added a welk-grounded 
hope of future felicity, which is alſo in 
the power of every perſon who is willing 
to be good, our preſent afflictions may 
become not only tolerable, but light. The 
wicked, indeed, muſt be unhappy both 
now and hereafter. But they will not 
ſuffer more than they deſerve ; they will 
be puniſhed according to their works. 
And ſo far is their ſuffering from being 
an objection to the Divine character, that 
it would be a very ſtrong objection if they 
were not to ſuffer. For he who is perfect- 
ly good muſt be perfectly juſt: and a be- 
ing perfectly juſt muſt puniſh thoſe who 
deſerve puniſhment. 
443. To aſk, why we are not made 
_ infallible and perfect, and capable of hap- 
pineſs without virtue or liberty, is an im- 
pertinent and perhaps an impious queſtion. 
It may as reaſonably be aſked, why there 
are not twenty planets in the ſolar ſyſtem ; 
why a ſtone was not made a man or an an- 
gel; or why the Deity did not make all his 
| creatures 
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creatures equal to himſelf. Such queſtions 
deſerve no anſwer, but this; that what- 
ever God has been pleaſed to do mult be 
right, whether we can account for it or 
not. Creatures who have it in their pow- 
er to be happy, and whoſe happineſs will 
ever increaſe as they improve in virtue, 
are ſurely under the greateſt obligations 
to be thankful to that Providence which 
has made them what they are. 


| of the Immortality of the Soul. 


444 JT is unneceſſary to prove to a Chr 
ſtian; that his foul will never die; 
becauſe he believes that life and immor- 
tality have been brought to light by the 
goſpel. But, though not neceſlary, it may 
be uſeful, ro lay before him thoſe argu- 
ments, whereby the immortality of the 
ſoul might be made appear, even to thoſe 
who never heard of revelation, probable 
in the higheſt degree. Whether the hu- 
man ſoul ſhall die with the body, or ſur- 
vive death and live for ever, 1s an inquiry, 


which 
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which may be faid to comprehend the 
three following queſtions. 1. Does the 
light of nature, unaided by revelation, af- 
ford any reaſon to think, that the foul of 
man may poſſibly ſurvive the body? 2. Does 
the light of nature afford any reaſon to 
believe, that the ſoul toi actually ſurvive 
the body? 3. If it does, what may be 
reaſonably conjectured concerning a fu- 
ture ſtate ? 

445- SecTroN I. Does the light of na- 
ture, unaided by revelation, afford any 
reaſon to think, that the human foul may 
poſſibly ſurvive the body ?—Firſt : Death 
deſtroys the body by diſuniting its parts, 
or preparing them for being diſunited: 
and we have no reaſon to think that 
death can deſtroy in any other way, as 
we have never ſeen any thing die, which 
did not conſiſt of parts. But the foul 
conſiſts not of parts ; having been proved 
to be incorporeal. Therefore, from the 
nature of death and of the ſoul, we have 
no evidence that death can deſtroy the 
ſoul. Conſequently, the ſoul may poſſibly, 

and 
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and for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, ſurvive the body. 

446. Secondly : The ſoul is a ſubſtance 
of one kind, and the body of another; 
they are united; and death diſſolves the 
union. We may conceive them to exiſt 

after this union is diſſolved; for we ſee 
that the body does exiſt for ſome time af- 
ter; and may by human art be made to 
exiſt for a long time. And as moſt men 
have in all ages entertained ſome notion 
of a future ſtate, it muſt be agreeable to 
the laws of the human underſtanding to 
believe, that the ſoul may live when ſe⸗ 
parated from the body. Now the diſſo- 
lation of the union of two diſtin ſub- 
ſtances, each of which is conceived to be 
capable of exifting ſeparate, can no more 

be ſuppoſed necgſſurily to imply the de- 
ſtruction of both the united ſubſtances, 
than the diſſolution of the marriage union 
by death can be ſuppoſed to imply, of 
neceſſity, the deſtruction of both huſ- 
band and wife. Therefore the union of 
the ſou] and body is not neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of the ſoul after death. Conſe- 
quently, 
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_ quently, the ſoul may poſlibly ſurvive the 
body.. 

447. Thirdly : Naturaliſts obſerve, that 
the particles whereof our bodies conſiſt are 
continually changing ; ſome going off, and 
others coming in their room: ſo that 
in a few years a human body becomes, 
not indeed different in appearance, but 
wholly different in ſubſtance. But the 
ſoul continues always the ſame. There- 
fore, even in this life, the ſoul ſurvives, 
or may ſurvive, ſeveral diſſolutions of the 
body. And if fo, it may poſſibly ſurvive 
that other diſſolution which happens at 
death.—Ir is true, theſe diſſolutions are 
is violent and ſudden. But if the union 
of the ſoul and body be neceſlary to the 
exiſtence of the ſoul, the diſſolution of 
this union, whether ſudden or gradual, 
whether violent or imperceptible, muſt de- 
ſtroy the ſoul. But the ſoul ſurvives the 
gradual diſſolution. Therefore, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, it poſſibly 
may, and probably will, ſurvive that which 
is inſtantaneous. 


38 448. Some 
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448. Some object, that it is only addi- 
tional matter joined to our original body, 
which is gradually diſſolved by the attri- 
tion of the parts ; whereas death diſſolves 
the original body itſelf. Though this were 
granted, it muſt at any rate be allowed, 
that the ſoul has as much command over 
this additional matter as over the original 
body. For a full grown man has at leaſt 
as much command of his limbs, as an in- 
fant has of his; and yet in the limbs of 
the former there muſt be a great deal of 
additional matter, which is not in the 
limbs of the latter. And the ſoul and bo- 
dy of a full grown man do mutually affect 
each other, as much at leaſt as the ſoul 
and body of an infant. Conſequently, 
the union between our ſoul and this ſup- 
poſed additional matter is as ſtrict and in- 
timate as that between the ſoul and its 
ſuppoſed original body. But we find that 
the former union may be diſſolved with- 
out injury to the ſoul. Therefore the 
umon of the ſoul with its ſuppoſed ori- 
ginal body may alſo be diſſolved, without 
endangering the ſoul's exiſtence. 
449. Further: 
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449. Further: admitting the ſame doc- 
trine of-an original body, we muſt how- 
ever obſerve, that living men may loſe ſe- 
veral of their limbs by amputation. Thoſe 
limbs muſt contain parts of this original 
body, if there be any ſuch thing. There 
is, then, a diſſolution of the union be- 
tween the ſoul and part of the original 
body ; and a violent one too; which how- 
ever affects not the exiſtence of the foul, 
And therefore, for any thing that appears 
to the contrary, the foul may poſſibly fur- 
vive the total diſſolution at death. 
450. But it is now time to reject this 
unintelligible doctrine of an original bo- 
dy. From a ſmall beginning, man ad- 
vances gradually to his full ſtature. At 
what period of his growth is it, that the 
original body is compleated, and the ac- 
ceſſion of additional matter commences ? 
What is the original body ? Is it the body 
of an embryo, of an infant, or of a man ? 
Does the additional matter begin to ad- 
here before the birth, or after it, in in- 
fancy, in childhood, in youth, or at ma- 
rurity ? Theſe queſtions cannot be an- 

3G 2 ſwered ; 
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ſwered ; and therefore we cannot admit the 
notion of an original body, as diſtinguiſh» 
able from the additional matter whereby 
our bulk is increaſed. Conſequently, the 
third argument remains in full force ; and 

is not weakened by this objection. 
451. Fourthly: If the ſoul periſh at 

death, it muſt be by annibilation ; for 

death deſtroys nothing, ſo far as we know, 
but what conſiſts of parts. Now we have 
no evidence of - annihilation taking place 
in any part of the univerſe. Our bodies, 
though reſolved into duſt, are not anni- 
hilated ; not a particle of matter has pe- 
riſned fance the creation, ſo far as we know. 
The deſtruction of old, and the growth 
of new, bodies, imply no creation of new 
matter, nor annihilation of the old, but 
only a new arrangement of the elementary 
parts. What reaſon then can we have to 
think, that our better part, our ſoul, will be 


annihilated at death, when even our bodies | 


are. not then annihilated ; and when we 
have no evidence of ſuch a thing as annihi- 
latian ever taking place? Such an opinion 
would be a mere hypotheſis, unſupported 

. by, 
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by, nay contrary to, experience; and there- 
fore cannot be reaſonable.— We have then, 
from-reaſon and the light of nature, ſuffi- 
cient evidence that the ſoul may poſſibly 
ſurvive the body, and conſequently be im- 
mortal; there being no event before us, 
ſo far as we know, except death, which 
would ſeem likely to endanger its exiſt- 
ence. 2 
452. S8cT10N II. Does the light of 
nature afford any reaſon to believe, that 
the ſoul will actuaily ſurvive the body? 
The following are reaſons for this belief.— 
Firſt : It is natural for us to think, that 
the courſe of things, whereof we have had 
and now have experience, will continue, 
unleſs we have poſitive reaſon to beheve 
that it will be altered. This is the ground 
of many of thoſe opinions, which we ac- 
count quite certain. That, to-morrow, the 
ſun will riſe, and the ſea ebb and flow : 
that night will follow day, and ſpring ſuc- 
ceed to winter ; and that all men will die; 
are opinions amounting to certainty : and 
yet we cannot account for them otherwiſe 
than by ſaying, that ſuch has been che 
courſe 
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courſe of nature hitherto, and that we 
have no reaſon to think it will be altered. 
When judgements of this kind admit of 
no doubt, as m the examples given, our 
conviction is called Moral Certainty. I 
am morally certain, that the fan will riſe 
to-morrow, and ſet to-day, and that all 
men will die, &c. The inſtances of paſt 
experience, on which theſe judgements are 
founded, are innumerable ; and there is no 
mixture of ſuch contradictory inſtances, as 
might lead us to expect a contrary event. 
453. Bur it often happens, that the ex- 
periences on which we ground our opinions 
of this ſort, are but few in number; and 
ſometimes too they are mixed with contra- 
dictory experiences. In this cafe, we do 
not conſider the future event as morally 
certain; but only as more or lefs probable 
for likely) according to the greater or leſs 
furplus of the favourable inſtances. If, for 
example, a medicine has cured in five ca- 
fes, and never failed in one, we ſhould 
think its future fuccefs probable, but not 
morally certain; ſtill more probable, if it 
has cured in twenty caſes; and more till, 
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if in a hundred, without failing in one. 
If a medicine has cured in ten caſes, and 
failed in ten, our mind in regard to its fu- 
ture ſucceſs would be in a ſtate of doubt; 
that is, we ſhould think it as probable that 
it would fail on a future trial, as that it 
would ſucceed. If it had cured ten times, 
and failed only fix, we ſhould think it 
more probable that it would cure on a fu- 
ture trial, than that it would fail; and full 
more probable, if it had cured ten times 
and failed only once. 

454 Theſe remarks, which properly be- 
long to Logic, will help to explain, in what 
manner our judgements are regulated, in 
regard to the probability or moral certain» 
ty of future events. - To make us morally 
certain of a future event requires, we can- 
not tell how many, but requires a very 
great number of favourable experiences, 
without any mixrure of unfavourable ones. 
It is true, we have heard of two men, E- 
noch and Elijah, who did not die; yet we 
expect our own death with abſolute cer- 
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compared with the infinite number of in- 
ſtances on the other ſide, anne. 
no alteration in our judgement. — 

455. To: zpply all the a0 the-prefene 
ſubject. Our bodies juſt now exiſt, but 
we foreſee a cauſe that will deſtroy them, 
namely death; and therefore we believe 
that they will not exiſt long. Our ſouls 
juſt now exiſt; but we do not foreſee any 
poſitive cauſe that will deſtroy them: it 
having been proved, that they may ſurvive 
the body; and there being no cauſe, ſo 
far as we know, that will then, or at any 
other time, deſtroy them. We muſt there- 
fore admit, that our ſouls / probably ſur- 
vive the body. It is natural for us to be- 
heve this: the rules of evidence, which 
determine our belief in fimilar caſes, de- 
other arguments which prove the ſame 
ting by evidence {till higher. 

456. Secondly : We are conſcious of be- 
improvement. The more knowledge we 
acquire, the greater is our capacity and 
our reliſh for further acquiſitions. It is 


not 
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not ſo with the brutes ; for ſuch of them 
as are at all docile ſoon reach the higheſt 
improvement whereof they are capable. 
Diſeaſe may put a ſtop to our improvement 
as well as curioſity for a time; but when 
it goes off, we are curious and improveable 
as before. Dotage is a diſeaſe ; from which 
if we could recover, there is reaſon to think 
that we ſhould be as rational and ingenious 
as ever : for there have been inſtances of 
recovery from dotage ; and of perſons who 
at the cloſe of life have regained the full 
uſe of thoſe faculties of which they had 
been for ſeveral years deprived. And it 
often happens that old people retain all 
their mental powers, and their capacity of 
improvement, to the laſt Now God, be- 
ing perfect in wiſdom, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to beſtow upon his creatures uſeleſs or ſu- 
perfluous faculties. But this capacity of 
endleſs improvement is ſuperfluous, if man 
be to periſh finally at death; for much 
more limited powers would have fuited all 
the purpoſes of a creature whoſe duration 
comprehends no more. than ninety or a 
hundred years. It is. therefore unreaſone 


1 
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41. 60 pad that the ſoul will * 
with the body. 

457. Thirdly : The dignity Ab 
ciple of brutes, leads to the ſame conclu- 
ſion. Brutes have ſome faculties in com- 
ſtint chiefly, and incapable of ſcience. 


Man's arts and his knowledge may be ſaid 


to be, in one ſenſe, of his own acquiſition 
for, independently on experience and in- 
formation, he can do little and knows no- 


thing. But then, he is improveable, as 


was juſt now obſerved, to an extent to 
ene e reg He is, more- 
er, capable of ſcience; that is, of diſ- 
8 the laws af nature, comparing 
them together, and applying the know- 


ledge of them to the regulation of his con- 
duct and to the enlargement of his power. 
He has a ſenſe of truth and falſehood, vir- 
tue and vice, beauty and deformity. 


He 
is impreſſed with a belief that he is ac- 
countable for his conduct. He is endowed 
with the capacity of knowing, obeying, 
and adoring his Creator; on whom he is 

3 ſenſible 
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ſenfible that he and all things depend, and 
to whom he naturally looks up for protec- 
tion and comfort; and he expects that his 
being will not end with this life, but be 
principles and ſentiments, whereof the moſt 
ſagacious brutes are not in any degree ſuſ- 

458. The inſtincta, appetites, and facul- 
ties, which we have in common with them, 
are neceſſary to our exiſtence and well-be« 
ing as animals. But for what purpoſe are 
ciples? Theſe are not neceſlary to the ſup- 
port of our animal nature; theſe are uſe- 
leſs, or at leaſt fallacious, if chere be no 
future ſtate. To thoſe who attend to the 
economy and analogies of nature, and ob- 
ſerve how nicely every thing is fitted to 
its end, it muſt appear incredible, that man 
ſhould have the ſame final deſtiny with the 
brutes; conſidering that his mental conſti- 

tution is ſo very different, that his capaci- 
ties are tranſcendently ſuperior; and that 
his higheſt happineſs and miſery ariſe from 
circumſtances whereof the brutes feel no- 
3H 2 thing 
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thing and know nothing, namely from 
his virtue and vice, and from his hope of 
the approbation and —— Dp 4 
bation of his Creator. 

459. Fourthly : We are poſſeſſed of ma- 
ny faculties which in the preſent life are 
never exerted. This we know to be the caſe 
with thoſe who die young or uninſtruct- 
ed, that is, with the greateſt part of man- 
kind: and we have reaſon to think that 
this is the caſe in ſome meaſure with all; 
for we ſeldom proſecute any new ſtudy 
without finding in ourſelves powers which 
we were not conſcious of before; and no 
man, after the greateſt attainments in art 
and ſcience, and at the end of the longeſt 
life, could fay, that he had exerciſed. all 
his powers, or knew the full extent of his 
own capacity. In moſt men, therefore, we 
are ſure that there are, and in all men we 
have reaſon to think that there are, facul- 
ties, which are not exerted in this life; 
and which, by conſequence, muſt be uſe- 
leſs if there is no other. But in the works 
of creation there is nothing uſeleſs. ' There 
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e 
ſtate. 

460. Fikthly : Al _ Ds a a 
deſire and expectation of unmortality. The 
thought of being reduced into nothing is 
ſhocking to a rational ſoul. Theſe. hopes 
and deſires are not the eſſect of education; 
for, with a very few: exceptiona, they ate 
found in all ages and countries. They a« 
riſe not from ſeli- conceit, or pride, or any 
extravagant paſſion; for the conſcience of 
mankind approves them as innocent, lau- 
dable, and right: and they prevail moſt in 
thoſe who are moſt remarkable for virtue, 
that is, for the moderation and right go- 
ſomething in the original frame of human 
nature: and, if ſo, their Author is God 
himſelf. But is it to be ſuppoſed; that he, 
who is infinitely wiſe and good, ſhould 
have inſpired his creatures with hopes and 
wiſhes, that had nothing in nature to/ gra» 
tify them? ls it to be ſuppoſed, that he 
ſhould diſappoint his creatures, and fru- 
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ſelf- implanted? The expectation: of im- 
ey thoſe things chat. dic 
what an elevating idea does x give us oF 
ene eee ud. 10 ann? 
361. Sixthly! It is 1 — 
| rin men in all ages, andi the greateſt part 
of mankind in all nations, have believed 
that the ſoul will ſurvive the body; how 
much ſoever ſome of them may have diſ- 
figured-this belief by vain and incredible 
fictions. No here is a ſingular fact, that 
deſerves our attention. Whence could the 
univerſal belief of the ſoul's immortality 
ariſe It is true, that all men have belie- 
ved that the ſun and ſtarry heavens revolve 
about the earth: but this opinion is eaſily 
ſeems to be the evidence of ſenſe. It is al- 
ſo true, that moſt nations have, at one time 
or other, acknowledged a plurality of gods: 
bur this is a corruption of an original true 
opinion: for it is highly probable, nay it 
appears from hiſtory, that believing in one 
God was the more antient opinion, and 


N polytheiſin ſucceeded to it, and was a 
corruption 
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corruption of it. Nov it is not at all far= 
priſing, that when a true opinion is intro- 
duced among mankind, it ſhould in igno- 
rant ages be perverted by additional and 
fabulous circumſtances. But the immor- 
tality of the ſoul is not a corruption of an 
original true opinion; nor does it derive 
any ſupport from the evidence of ſenſe. It 
is itſelf an original opinion, and the teſti- 
mony of ſenſe ſeems rather to declare a- 
gainſt it. Whence then could it ariſe? 
462. Not from the artifice of politicians, 
in order to keep the world in awe, as ſome 
have vainly pretended. For there never 
was a time when all politicians were wiſe 

and the reſt of mankind fools : there' ne- 
ver was a time when all the politicians on 
curred in carrying on the ſame defign : 
there never was a time when all politicians 
thought ir their intereſt to promote opi- 
nions ſo eſſential to human happineſs, and 
ſo favourable to virtue, as this of immor- 
tality: and in antient times the intercourſe 
between nations was not ſo open as to per- 
mit the univerſal circulation of this opi- 
0 nion, 


1 
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nion, if it had been artificial. To which 
I may add, that mankind have never yet 
upon the authority of either politicians or 
philoſophers. This opinion, therefore, muſt 
have ariſen from a natural ſuggeſtion of the 
human underſtanding, or from a divine 
revelation communicated to our firſt pa- 
rents, and by them tranſmitted to their 
be allowed to be of the moſt reſpectable 
authority; and it is highly abſurd and 
dangerous to reject it, or call it in queſtion. 
Another argument is founded upon the 
unequal diſtribution of good and evil in 
the preſent life. This will be conſidered 
by and by. | 
4863. SecT1ION III. What may be rea- 
ſonably conjectured concerning à future 
ſtate ?—Firſt: From the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God, we may reaſonably infer, 
that it will be governed, like the preſent, 
by eſtabliſhed laws. What thoſe may be, 
it is not for us to determine; but we 
may reſt aſſured, that they will be wiſe 


e From che different 
circumſtances 
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circumſtances wherein we ſhall then be pla- 
ced, and from the different beings with 
whom we ſhall then probably have inter- 
courſe, it may be inferred, that in a future 
| ſtate we ſhall be endowed with many new 
faculties, or at leaſt that many faculties 
now hidden and unknown will then exert 
themſelves. In our progreſs from infancy 
to mature age, our powers are continually 
unproving ; and new ones often appear and 
are exerted. We may therefore expect that 
the ſame progreſſion will be continued here- 
after.—lt is true, we cannot now form any 
idea of faculties different from thoſe of 
which we have experience. But this ar- 
gues nothing againſt the preſent conjecture. 
A man born blind has no notion of ſeeing, 
nor has an ignorant man any idea of thoſe 
operations of the human mind whereby we 
calculate eclipſes, and aſcertain the periods 
of the planets. Yet it would be abſurd, 
in thoſe who want theſe powers, to deny 
their reality or poſſibility. 

464. Thirdly : As the future ſtate will 
be a ſtate of happineſs' to the good, we 
may reaſonably conjecture, that it will be 

88 " 
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a ſtate of ſociety. For we cannot ſuppoſe 
it poſſible, for ſuch creatures as we are, 
to be happy in perfect ſolitude. And if 
we ſhall. then have any remembrance of 
preſent things, which 1s highly probable, 
there is reaſon to hope, and good men have 
in all ages rejoiced 1n the hope, that the vir- 
tuous will then know and converſe with 
thoſe friends, with whom they have been 
intimately connected in this world. This, 
we cannot but think, will be an addition 
to their happineſs. But painful remem- 
brances of every kind will probably be 
obliterated for ever. 

465. Fourthly : The future ſtate will 
be a ſtate of retribution ; that is, of re- 
ward to the good and of puniſhment to 
the wicked. This is intimated by many 
conſiderations ; which prove, not only that 
a future ſtate, if there be one, will be a 
ſtate of retribution, but prove alſo, that 
there will be a furure ſtate. Vice deſerves 
puniſhment, and virtue reward * : this 18 


In what reſpects virtue is meritorious, will be con- 
ſidered in the ſecond volume. 


clear 
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clear from the dictates of reaſon and con- 
ſcience. In the preſent life, however, the 
wicked ſometimes meet with leſs puniſh- 
ment than they deſerve, while the virtuous 
are often diſtreſſed and diſappointed. But, 
under the government of Him, who is in- 
finitely good and juſt, who cannot be miſ- 
taken, and whoſe purpoſes it is impoſſible 
to fruſtrate, this will not finally be the 
caſe; and every man muſt at laſt receive 
according to his works, 

466. Further : Good men have a na- 
tural hope, and wicked men a natural fear, 
in conſequence of what they expect in the 
life to come. Thoſe hopes and fears re- 
ſult from the intimations of conſcience, 
declaring the merits of virtue and the de- 
merits of vice. And therefore, as it is im- 
poſſible for us to believe, that the dictates 
of conſcience, our ſupreme faculty, are de- 
luſive or irrational, we muſt believe, that 
there is future evil to be feared by the 
wicked, and future good to be expected 
dy the righteous. Even in this life there 
are ſigns of a retribution begun : whence 
we learn, that we are ſubject to the moral 

31 2 go- 
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government of God, and that things have 
a tendency to retribution. 'Certain virtues, 
as temperance and induſtry, are frequent- 
ly their own reward, and the oppoſite 
vices ſeldom fail to bring along with them 
their own puniſhment. Nay ſometimes, 
even here, the wicked are overtaken with 
judgements of ſo peculiar a kind, that we 
cannot help aſcribing them to a juſt Pro- 
vidence. But the retribution here begun 
is not perfect. Perfect, however, under 
the government of a juſt and almighty Be- 
ing, it muſt be in the end. And there- 
fore, there will be a future ſtate wy moſt - 
righteous retribution. | 
467. Fifthly : In a future life, hs vir- 
tuous will make continual improvements 
in virtue and knowledge, and confequent- 
ly in happineſs. This may be inferred, 
from the progreſſive nature of the human 
mind, to which length of time, properly 
employed, never fails to bring an increaſe of 
knowledge and virtue even 1n this world ; 
and from the nature of the future ſtate 
itſelf, in which we cannot ſuppoſe, that 
any croſs accidents will ever interfere to 
prevent 
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its natural conſequence and reward. 
468. Laſtly : In the future ſtate, vir- 
over miſery. This muſt be the final re- 
ſult of things, under the government of a 
Being who is infinitely good, powerful, 
and wiſe, - Even in this life, virtue tends 
to confer power as well as happineſs : ma- 
ny nations of vitious men might be ſub- 
dued by one nation of good men. There 
is hardly an inſtance on record of a people 
loſing their liberty while they retained 
their virtue ; but-many are the inſtances 
of mighty nations falling, when their vir- 
rue was loſt, an eaſy prey ta the enemy. 
In this life, the natural tendency of virtue 
to confer ſuperiority is obſtructed in va- 
rious ways. Here, all virtue is imperfect ; 
the wicked, it is to be feared, are the moſt 
numerous; the virtuous cannot always 
know one another ; and, tho' they could, 
many accidents may prevent their union. 
But theſe cauſes extend not their influence 
beyond the grave; and therefore, in a fu- 
dure 
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ture ſtate, 2 and virtue muſt tri- 
umph, and vice — mer be horns 
e 
469. This is a 1 account in- 
Ps of the arguments that human rea- 
fon, unaided by revelation, could furniſh, 
for the immortality of the ſoul. - All ta- 
ken together amount to ſuch a high pro- 
bability as can hardly be reliſted by any 
rational being. Vet we muſt acknowledge, 
that unaſſiſted reaſon makes this matter 
only in a very high degree probable. It 
is the Goſpel, which makes it eertain; and 
which, therefore, may with truth be ſaid 
to have BROUGHT, LIFE AND IMMORTA- 
1 1 * 2 
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Page 50. line 2. read hinted at. 


60. — 21. —- paſſive participle, 

208, — 12, —— for the better or for the worſe, 
241, — 3.— 6190. 

246. — 24. — of much or little knowledge, 
255. — A 
379. — 5. — 23 a firſt 

381. — 13. — muſt have ated 

414. — 19, — made to appear, 
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